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XVI 
CASTIGLIONE AND THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 


AS though from a sudden awareness of the ethical void in which we 
have been living since the first World War, a growing number of 
scholars, several among them Americans, have lately been turning their 
attention eagerly and fruitfully to the doctrine of the gentleman. They 
have studied its varied aspects in different national environments and 
have examined painstakingly its effects upon human conduct as this is 
reflected in the various literatures of Western Europe. A large segment of 
that vast aggregation of dust-laden volumes bearing the forbidding name 
“didactic literature” has been taken from library shelves and scanned 
anew in this effort to lay bare the minutest details of the doctrine. The 
initiator of this contemporary revival of interest in the ideals which 
nourished the gentleman appears to have been Maurice Magendie, whose 
study of the doctrine in seventeenth-century France gave rise to a 
healthy polemic regarding the appropriate scope and methods of lit- 
erary history.’ This work was followed by Ruth Kelso’s Doctrine of the 
English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century, a model of erudite scholar- 
ship especially rich in bibliographical lore.? Fittingly enough in a German 
work of the totalitarian period, August Hoyler’s Gentleman Ideal and 
Gentleman Erziehung, dealing with the doctrine in England, sets up the 
Fihrerprinzip as the nucleus of the ideal.* J. E. Mason’s Gentlefolk in 
the Making continues Kelso’s investigations down into the eighteenth 
century.‘ The Italian contribution to the doctrine has been summarily 


* La Politesse mondaine et les théories de l’honnttelé en France de 1600 @ 1660 (Paris, 
1925), 2 vols. The polemic is summarized in P. Van Tieghem, Tendances nouvelles en 
histoire littéraire, Etudes francaises fondées sur |’initiative de la Soc. des Professeurs francais 
en Amérique, 22° cahier (Paris, 1930). 

® University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, vol. x1v, nos. 1-2 (Urbana, 
1929). * Leipzig, 1933. ‘ Philadelphia, 1935. 
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discussed by F. R. Bryson.® Written in semi-popular vein, Im Praise of 
Gentlemen expresses the nostalgic longing of H. E. Sedgwick for a return 
to the social ideals of our forefathers.* Perhaps the most complete analysis 
of the workings of the doctrine is found in E. Wingfield-Stratford’s 
Making of a Gentleman.’ The number of these investigations is alone 
sufficient to show the interest which the subject holds for the literary and 
social historian, in spite of the doubt cast in some quarters on the pre- 
sent vitality of the ideal of the gentleman as an active social force. 
There is good reason to believe that we shall presently witness attempts, 
based upon these studies, to reinterpret the literature of the Renaissance 
as a reflection, in part, of the workings of the doctrine upon the minds 
of authors as disparate as Rabelais and Shakespeare or Spenser® and 
Cervantes. Recalling the fruitful results obtained during the past half- 
century from the application of the investigations of Renaissance Plato- 
nism to literary interpretation, who can doubt that a similar success 
awaits the scholar who will launch forth upon a similar quest concerning 
the literary influence exerted by the concept of the “perfect gentleman,” 
of which concept Platonic love was but a part, however important? 

One characteristic all these investigators possess in common. Con- 
cerned as they have been with limited aspects of the subject, they all 
begin in medias res, omitting all but the most meager summary of the 
formative period of the doctrine. The result of this segmentary handling 
of a subject of such extensive ramifications has been to leave thus far 
the important period of transition from the institution of chivalry to the 
institution of the gentleman with something less than adequate exami- 
nation. Yet a full understanding of the doctrine will hardly be obtained 
until this omission is remedied, for only then will the evolution of the 
doctrine in time and space become clearly perceptible. It is safe to pre- 
dict that a satisfactory presentation of this special segment of the history 
of the doctrine will require a sizeable volume. In effect, such a study 
would be the counterpart of R. L. Kilgour’s recent Decline of Chivalry 
as shown in the French Literature of the Late Middle Ages,® presenting the 
growth of the institution of the gentleman as the converse of the move- 
ment described by Kilgour. One problem which will surely have to be 
explored will involve the task of distinguishing as clearly as possible the 
respective elements attributable to the two fountuin-heads from which 
the doctrine was ultimately derived,—namely, the ethical teachings of 
Plato on one hand and the moral system of Aristotle on the other. 


5 The Point of Honor in Sixteenth-Century Italy (New York, 1935). 

® Boston, 1935. 7 London, 1938. 

* An intelligent beginning in this direction is J. L. Shanley’s dissertation A Study of 
Spenser's Gentleman (Evanston: Northwestern University, 1940). 

® Cambridge, Mass., 1937. 
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Inextricably mingled with the history of ethics, the remoter origins 
of the doctrine can be traced with varying degrees of plausibility to 
certain ethical concepts found in the writings of the Hebrew prophets 
and in the New Testament, particularly in the Pauline Epistles. How- 
ever, as Kelso has very justly noted, “the devotion of the gentleman 
had become attached to an idea rather than to a deity,” and the moti- 
vating urge to action was political rather than religious.’® It was inevit- 
able, therefore, that the great tradition of Greco-Roman didactic liter- 
ature, with Plato and Aristotle as its principal exponents, should become 
the major source of a Lebensanschauung »ased fundamentally upon sec- 
ular moral precepts. The institution of chivalry had already assimilated 
to its uses a generous segment of this tradition, preparing thus in no 
small measure the foundation upon which the code of the gentleman was 
subsequently elaborated. This is equivalent to saying that the institution 
of the gentleman evolved from the institution of chivalry both naturally 
and logically, the chronological sequence being merely the external con- 
comitant of an inner moral relationship. This relationship was in turn 
based upon three fundamental elements common to both institutions. 
First: both codes accepted the psychological postulate of the virtues— 
that good and bad conduct are determined by abstract qualities of char- 
acter which regulate both the will and the reason, governing thus every 
phase of human activity. Second: both codes gave high place to honor, 
regarded as the natural concomitant of virtue and, according to many 
writers, its just reward. Third: both codes developed elaborate formu- 
laries of intersexual decorum, differing in detail and varying considerably 
in different periods and in different countries, but representing every- 
where and always a common effort to idealize animal mating by means 
of moral and esthetic embellishment. In large part, the transition from 
knight to gentleman was effected by the gradual modification of these 
three central elements—by changes of emphasis, by minor additions 
and substitutions resulting from increasingly subtle analyses of human 
behavior. 

To a greater extent than is generally recognized the transition was the 
result of the dissemination of the ethical teachings of Plato and Aristotle 
and of the reinterpretation to which these were more or less constantly 
subjected during the later Middle Ages and the early Renaissance. 
The terminus ad quem of the formative period was achieved with the con- 
vergence and partial reconciliation of these two frequently competing 
influences in a work of genius, I/ Cortegiano, which embodied the efforts 
of centuries of slow progress toward a full and comprehensive expression 
of an ideal pattern of conduct, recommended as practical but often 


1 R. Kelso, The Doctrine of the English Gentleman, etc., p. 71 
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admitted to be utopian, the code of the “perfect gentleman.” Later 
theorists contributed much to the elaboration of the doctrine, especially 
with respect to the code of honor, a subject about which Castiglione 
wrote virtually nothing. One may read between the lines that his courtier, 
like the knight before him, conceived honor to be little more than social 
reputation— as the opposite of social blame or disgrace—following in 
this the attitude of Aristotle’s magnanimous man. Certainly there is in 
Il Cortegiano no connotation of the word comparable to that which 
Burckhardt" was loathe to grant in the first instance to Rabelais, whose 
Thelemites possessed “par nature ung instinct et aguillon qui toujours 
les poulse a ‘aitz vertueux, et retire de vice; lequel ilz nommoient hon- 
neur.’””? This conception of honor as a function of the individual judg- 
ment directed inwardly towards the evaluation of one’s own state of 
goodness was clearly an important transformation of the purely social 
considerations which prompted the knight to guard zealously his pro- 
fessional reputation. It raised honor to the level of conscience and led 
men to act in the way they believed to be right, regardless of social 
approval or disapproval. The origins of this transformation are still 
somewhat obscure and worthy of further investigation. Kelso and Bry- 
son have both shown the degree of confusion among sixteenth-century 
writers on this subject. The evidence indicates the co-existence of both 
concepts, sometimes in the mind of a single writer. 

Nor was Castiglione allowed to have the last word on the subject of 
intersexual decorum. Indeed, he did not himself adopt the “modern” 
attitude of his time without some hesitation. As the notes of Cian and 
Scherillo“ show, Book 111 of I/ Cortegiano is replete with reminiscences 
of Ovid’s Ars Amatoria and Andrea Capellanus. Here the author clings 
to the out-moded formulas of courtly love which had governed the sen- 
timental life of the knight.“ But the impending rejection of Ovid in 
Book tv in favor of Ficino’s renovated and Christianized version of 
Platonic love’*—which Plato would certainly have failed to recognize— 
is clearly presaged in the following significant passage: 


1 J. Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (tr. Middlemore), London, 
1904, p. 435. 13 Gargantua, ch. 57. 

18 Kelso, op. cit., pp. 96-99; F. R. Bryson, The Point of Honor in 16th-Century Italy, 
pp. 2-14. 

\ The first edition by Vittoriano Cian appeared in Florence, 1894; it has been repub- 
lished several times with numerous editorial emendations. The edition by Michele Scherillo 
(Milan, 1928) deserves special praise for the fullness of its notes. 

4 On courtly love, cf. the excellent summary by T. A. Kirby, Chaucer’s Troilus, a Study 
in Courtly Love (University, Louisiana, 1940). 

16 Cf. the notes of Cian and Scherillo. Perhaps the best brief account of the rise of 
Platonic love is that of J. Festiguiére, La Philosophie de l’amour de Marsile Ficin (Coimbra, 
1923), 169 pp. N. A. Robb, Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance (London, 1935), is a 
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“All of you,” said the Magnifico, “are too well practised in love: yet if you would 
know more, go read it in Ovid.” “And how,” said messer Bernardo, “‘should I 
hope that his precepts are of any service in love, when he recommends and says 
it is a very good thing that a man should be drunk in the presence of the beloved? 
See what a fine way of winning favor! . . . And since such a filthy trick as this 
was not offensive to the men of that time, we may believe that they did not have 
so gentle a manner of serving women in love as we have.’”!” 


After this criticism of Ovid, the transition to the new idealism voiced 
by Bembo in the following Book is hardly surprising; Castiglione has 
finally ranged himself on the side of the “moderns.”’ There can be little 
doubt that Bembo’s soliloquy was more widely read and made more con- 
verts to the new mysticism than all the works of Hebreo, Equicola, 
Champier and even Bembo’s own Asolani from which Castiglione bor- 
rowed so profusely. It was Castiglione who first set bounds to the gentle- 
man’s amorous proclivities by surrounding them with a halo of quasi- 
religious sentiment designed to sanctify his emotional life. Subject to 
infinite refinements at the hands of later generations, Platonic love was 
to be henceforth a fixed article of the gentleman’s faith. 

It was on the moral code of the gentleman, however, that I/ Cortegiano 
was to remain very nearly definitive. From Castiglione through Muzio 
and Elyot to Sedgwick and Wingfield-Stratford in our own time, the vir- 
tues recommended as requisite to the making of a gentleman have varied 
but little. Actually two and one-half of the four Books of Castiglione’s 
masterpiece are principally devoted to Socratic dialogues on the virtues. 
Yet the history of this most fundamental and most enduring element in 
Il Cortegiano as well as in the doctrine itself has received scant attention 
from investigators.’* The standard editions of Cian and Scherillo do no 
more than to indicate Castiglione’s probable sources; their excellence 
is measured by the high degree of accuracy and completeness with which 
these editors performed their difficult task. But the cultural significance 
of an author’s work can hardly be said to be fully revealed through the 
identification of its sources; when we know what the author read, we 
shall still wish to know why he read it and how he assimilated it into his 
thought. It will not be amiss, therefore, to examine briefly the tradition of 
the virtues in ethical thought and the application of this tradition in J/ 
Cortegiano. Incidentally, this may throw some light on the general problem 
of the respective roles of Plato and of Aristotle in the formation of the 
institution of the gentleman. 





valuable guide. For the history of the Medicean Academy, Arnaldo della Torre’s Storia 
dell’ Accademia platonica di Firenze (Florence, 1902), remains indispensable. 

17 For convenience, citations are from Opdycke’s translation, The Book of the Courtier 
(New York: Liveright, 1929). Cf. ibid., p. 235 (mm, 72). 

18 Kelso’s excellent chapter on the moral code of the gentleman, op. cit., pp. 70-110, is 
little concerned with origins. 
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The ancient and venerable hypothesis of the virtues and vices stems 
from the ethical psychology of the early Greeks. It received its first 
forthright presentation in Plato’s Republic.’® Plato conceived virtue to 
be the harmony and health of the soul and since the soul is composed of 
three parts—intellect, feeling and will—so virtue is correspondingly 
divided into three distinct aspects—wisdom, temperance and courage. 
To regulate these three private or individual virtues, Plato added the 
social virtue of justice, with the result that the Platonic virtues are 
actually four in number. 

To the analytical mind of Aristotle, this elemental ethical system 
adumbrated by Plato seemed inadequate. Accordingly, in the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics the number of virtues is notably increased and they are 
distributed in two categories, emotional and intellectual. It is important 
to note that Plato held the virtues to be innate, while Aristotle took 
pains to explain to the contrary that these directive agents of human 
character are acquired only by a long and difficult discipline of the will, 
becoming in their ultimate perfected state fixed habits of action. Virtue, 
therefore, will not be the same for all men, but will be determined by 
circumstances peculiar to each individual aspirant. The cardinal rule of 
good conduct is not to be found in any categorical imperative to be 
absolutely wise, temperate, courageous or just; but in the relative imper- 
ative to seek the mean between two absolutes,—true courage, for ex- 
ample, being the mean between the extreme of rashness on the one hand 
and of cowardice on the other. This relativism, which constitutes the 
distinctive mark of Peripatetic ethics, plays an important part in the 
gentleman’s code under different guises,—as mediocrita, as ne quid nimis, 
as the “golden mean” and in the slightly cynical maxim of La Roche- 
foucauld, “L’honnéte homme est celui qui ne se pique de rien.” In the 
same way, the basic difference between Platonism and Aristotelianism 
with respect to the innateness of the virtues was destined to permeate 
the entire history of ethics. In the Middle Ages it underlay the quarrel 
between the adherents of determinism and those of free-will; in the 
Renaissance it fostered the differences between predestinarians and re- 
generationists; and in the eighteenth century between the supporters of 
natural goodness and the advocates of natural viciousness. In the doctrine 
of the gentleman the conflict emerges in the long controversy concerning 
the advantages of gentle birth. 

The simple catalogue of virtues found in the Republic was generally 
accepted by the Stoic school, especially by its more influential represent- 


1° Cf. Jowett’s translation, The Dialogues of Plato, ed. 1871, m1, 306-309. The Phaedo 
and Philebus contain important passages concerning the virtues. On the evolution of the 
concept of virtue among the Greeks, cf. Werner Jaeger, Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture, 
trans. by Gilbert Highet (New York: 1939), especially pp. 1-12. 
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atives, Cicero and Seneca. It was the good Christian Platonist, Saint 
Augustine, who gave currency to the combination of the Pauline virtues 
of faith, hope and charity with the four pagan virtues of wisdom, courage, 
temperance and justice, thus establishing the generally adopted scheme 
of the seven cardinal virtues, which provided the basis for the ethical 
doctrines of Christianity.” As early as the fourth century the virtues 
were given allegorical treatment in Prudentius’ Psychomachia, which 
enjoyed great popularity throughout the Middle Ages. In secular liter- 
ature of the earlier Middle Ages, the most important application of the 
hypothesis is found in the numerous Latin treatises dealing with the 
education of princes of the Speculum principis type, recently examined 
by Born and Gilbert." Here again, the seven virtues are emphasized, 
with loyalty, reverence and liberality added for good measure. 

With the appearance of the French epic, the simple virtues required 
for the successful performance of feats of arms are stressed. Courage and 
wisdom, loyalty and liberality are briefly mentioned without definition 
or analysis. For example, the wise temperance of Olivier is constantly 
contrasted with the mad courage of Roland, notably in the passage where 
Olivier reproaches Roland for the latter’s refusal to blow his horn, and 
bluntly reminds the hero: 


Kar vasselages par sens nen est folie: 
Mielz valt mesure que ne fait estoltie. (Jenkins, 1724-25) 


In courtly literature, emphasis was early placed on liberality and gentle- 
ness (douceur) assumes a significant role. Chrétien de Troyes praised 
the virtue of affability (debonaireté); his characters are motivated by 
various virtues not commonly found in the epic,—modesty, pity for the 
weak, courtesy to friend and foe alike—virtues which were to become 
characteristic of the knight at his best. 

There can be little doubt that these additional virtues were derived 
from Boethius’ Consolatio, the only Christian work of importance to 
preserve something of the Aristotelian ethical system. Thanks to Bo- 
ethius, the mediaeval mind was already formed, as Haskins remarked,” 
upon the Aristotelian logic and had acquired a natural affinity for Aris- 
totle. In the early years of the thirteenth century the first three Books 


*° The combination first appears in St. Ambrose, De Offciis, an attempt to christianize 
Cicero’s work of the same title. The discussion in St. Augustine occurs in his De Moribus 
ecclesiae catholicae et de moribus Manichaeorum, ch. 25. Cf. O. Dittrich, Geschichte der Ethik, 
m1, 137-156 (Mittelalter bis zur Kirchenreformation, Leipzig, 1926). 

™L. K. Born, The Education of a Christian Prince by D. Erasmus translated with an 
Introduction on Erasmus and on Ancient and Mediaeval Political Thought (New York, 
1936). A. H. Gilbert, “Notes on the Influence of the Secretum secretorum,” Speculum, m1 
(1928), 84-98. 

" C. H. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge, 1927), p. 342. 
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of the Nicomachean Ethics were current in a Latin version often attrib- 
uted to Boethius. The complete text was not available until shortly 
before the middle of the century.” It was the appearance at this time of 
two Latin translations, one from the Arabic and the other from the 
Greek, which produced a veritable revolution in the subsequent history 
of ethics by restoring to Christian Europe the first completely scientific 
treatise on the virtues. At Paris, the great churchmen, Albertus Magnus 
and Thomas Aquinas, were soon lecturing on the new science and their 
extensive commentaries were merely the first of many which appeared 
in the following three centuries. Aquinas’ pupil, Gilles de Rome, bor- 
rowed heavily from the Ethics in his famous De regimine principum 
(1284), employed as a textbook for princes and nobles for more than two 
centuries in French and Italian translations as well as in the original 
Latin. With Dante, the Ethics became integrated with the Christian 
tradition; in the Convivio numerous examples from the Bible are cited in 
support of the Peripatetic system and eleven Aristotelian virtues are 
defined, with the added comment that 

each of these virtues has two collateral enemies, that is vices, one of excess and 
one of default: and these virtues are the mean between those extremes and they 
all come from one origin, that is our habit of worthy choice; therefore we may say 
generally of them that they are the elective habit of the proper mean.™ 


Both Dante and Jean de Meung rejected the innateness of virtue and, 
without citing Aristotle, adopted the latter’s doctrine of virtue by habit- 
uation.* 

The immense popularity of the Latin versions of the Ethics is attested 
by the list of more than three hundred manuscripts still extant included 
in Lacombe’s recent bibliography of the Latin Aristotle.* The first of 
the vernacular translations was the Italian version of Maestro Taddeo, 
from which Brunetto Latini compiled the second Book of his Tresor.” 


% On the five mediaeval Latin versions of the Ethics, cf. Maistre Nicole Oresme, Le Livre 
de Ethiques, ed. Menut (New York, 1940), Introduction, pp. 36-40. 

% Convivio, Iv, xvii. Citations from the Ethics are numerous in De Monarchia; in De 
Vulgari Eloquentia there are five; Inferno, x1, 79-80, 2 propos the three dispositions which 
Heaven abides not, mentions the Ethics by name: 

“Non ti rimembra di quelle parole 
Colle quai la tua Etica pertratta ...” 

% Cf. Convivio, rv, iii, 21-80; Le Roman de la rose, ed. Langlois, ll. 18607-18760. 

%* George Lacombe, ed., Aristoteles latinus, Pars prior (Rome, 1939). 

*7 Taddeo’s Italian rendering is contained in C. Marchesi, L’Etica Nicomachea nella 
tradisione latina medievale (Messina, 1904), Appendix 1. It is a translation of the greatly 
abbreviated version of the Ethics known as the Summa alexandrina Ethicorum, made from 
the Arabic by Hermannus Allemanus in 1243-4. Brunetto’s French version begins: “Ci 
commence de Ethique d’Aristote. Tous ars et toutes doctrines et toutes euvres et tous 
triemenz sont por querre aucun bien .. .”” Cf. Li Liores dou tresor, ed. Chabaille (Paris, 
1863), p. 255. : 
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In addition, there is the scholarly French translation and commentary 
of Nicole Oresme, made in 1370 for Charles V, the earliest complete 
translation in a modern tongue.** From this Christine de Pisan derived 
the major portion of the third Book of her Livre du corps de policie, pub- 
lished in English translation in 1521.** In fifteenth-century Spanish, the 
Vision delectable of Alfonso de la Torre conceals, beneath a transparent 
allegory, profuse indebtedness to the Ethics, of which this same author 
composed an extensive summary some time before 1450.*° The first com- 
plete Spanish translation was made by Alfonso’s pupil, the Prince of 
Viana, about 1460." In Italy the Humanists, contemptuous of the style 
of the mediaeval Latin translations and provided with new copies of the 
Greek text, strove to present the Ethics in Ciceronian Latin. The initi- 
ator of this movement was Bruni,” whose version vied in popularity 
with that of Argyropylos* among the publishers of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Before 1600 more than sixty editions of the Ethics had 
been published. This fact alone is sufficient to disprove Monnier’s sweep- 
ing declaration that “La grande ceuvre de l’Académie platonicienne est 
d’avoir renversé Aristote.”™ If we add to these editions the citations 
frem the Ethics in the many Florilegia and the scores of moral disqui- 
sitions based on this treatise, it is perfectly evident that Aristotelian 
influence, feeble enough before 1250, had become by the beginning of 
the sixteenth century virtually supreme in the realm of systematic eth- 
ics. The Platonic revival of the fifteenth century did not affect in the 
slightest this supremacy; its influence was restricted to another sphere 
quite outside and beyond the scope of the Aristotelian system.® 

Early in Il Cortegiano Castiglione explicity disavows the purpose of 
systematic treatment with the statement, “In these books we shall follow 
no fixed order or rule of distinct precepts, such as are usually employed 

* Oresme’s was the first complete vernacular translation and commentary. Two curious 


references to the Ethics appear in the Pelerinage dela vie humaine by Guillaume de Deguille- 
ville, a contemporary of Oresme: 


‘“‘Quar ce qui est bon a nuclon “Ethiques s’avoie lei 
Si n’est pas bon a estalon. Tout recordé et tout sceii 
C’est ce que Aristote dit Et aprez rien n’en ouvrasse, 
En Ethiques ou est escrit.”’ Aussi com cil qui est cheii 
(ed. Stiirzinger, ll. 4705-08) En sa rois et en sa nasse.”’ 


(Ibid., ll. 11169-74) 

*® Cf. M. J. Pinet, Christine de Pisan (Paris, 1927), p. 358. The English edition bears the 
title Here begynneth the booke whiche is called the body of Polycye (London: J. Skot, 1521). 
The French remains unpublished. 

* This summary was twice published; Zaragoza, 1489 (?) and Seville: Ungert, 1493. 

* Published Zaragoza, 1509. ® Bruni’s translation was made about 1420. 

® Made for Cosimo de’ Medici, about 1455. 

™“P. Monnier, Le Quattrocento (Paris, 1901), 1, 75. 

* It is precisely here that Castiglione acted to bring about the convergence of the two 
systems. 
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in teaching anything whatever.” Thus we can hardly expect to find a 
formal discussion of the virtues of the gentleman in its pages. These are 
artfully introduced in the course of conversations between different 
speakers after the manner of the Platonic dialogue. An attentive reading 
is therefore required to ascertain that all the essential Aristotelian vir- 
tues have been included. At the outset we note that Duke Federico, “in 
his day the light of Italy,” was preeminent in prudence, humanity, jus- 
tice, liberality and unconquered courage.*’ If we may consider umanitd 
as the equivalent of the Greek rpaérns or gentleness, we have already 
named five of the Peripatetic list. A sixth is attributed to my lady Duch- 
ess Elizabeth, who would have been known for a lady of noblest rank 
because of that “modesty and loftiness” which governed all her acts, 
words and gestures.** A seventh virtue, wittiness, is extolled and analyzed 
by messer Federico, who distinguishes nicely between humorous narra- 
tive, witty remarks or arguzie and pleasantries or piacevolezze.*® In por- 
traying his concept of the “perfect prince” in the fourth Book—which 
is actually a Speculum principis in miniature—Castiglione follows Aris- 
totle in recommending in the ruler a certain greatness of mind—the 
Greek peyadoyvxia—tempered with that “sweet and amiable humanity 
...+ preserving, however, the majesty suited to his rank”; the prince 
must not allow “his authority to abate one jot from over-condescension, 
nor. . . excite hatred by too stern severity.’*° A further virtue enjoined 
upon the prince is magnificence, he ought to be “very generous and 
splendid . . . and give to all men without reserve, to give magnificent 
banquets, festivals, games, public shows.” He ought to emulate Alex- 
ander the Great, who “thought of reducing Mount Athos to the form of a 
man, and of building a very spacious city in its left hand . . . a truly great 
thought and one worthy of Alexander the Great.’ In his relations with 
his prince, the gentleman will not be obsequious nor flatter falsely: in 
Castiglione’s words, he shall always “say the truth about everything 
which it is fitting for the prince to know, without fear of giving offense 
thereby.” Of this virtue of truthfulness princes should be most appre- 
ciative, since “falsehoods beget ignorance in the prince’s mind, and the 
ignorant mind deceives itself and lies inwardly to itself.’* No one of the 
moral virtues is more carefully discussed in I/ Cortegiano than temper- 
ance, “the virtue which battles and gives reason the victory.” Akin to 
wisdom, temperance can never be overcome by passion, for passion is 
derived from the body and not from the mind and conquers reason only 
by ignorance; rightly ruled and governed by reason, the passions become 
virtues.@ 

Of justice Aristotle thought so highly that he devoted an entire book 

* Fd.cit.,p.8. "Ibid.,p.9.  *Ibid,p.11. Ibid. p. 118. 

“ Ibid., p. 270. Castiglione follows Aristotle in holding magnanimity as the supreme 
virtue. 4 Tbid., p. 271. “Tbid., p.244. Ibid., p. 253. 
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of the Ethics to this virtue. In J] Cortegiano my lord Ottaviano declares 
that justice is the most important of the cares that belong to the prince; 
it fosters piety towards God, which is the duty of all men.“ To Aristotle 
friendship seemed worthy of two books in the Ethics, which constitute 
a veritable treatise apart from the main body of the work. Castiglione 
declares that “friendship gives us all the good our life has in it and with- 
out perfect friendship men would be far unhappier than all other crea- 
tures.”” With Aristotle Messer Federico maintains that perfect friendship 
“should not join or bind more than two; because, as you know, it is 
harder to attune three musical instruments together than two.” The 
very name of friendship is sacred and those who practise it must “have 
their desires, souls, judgments and minds also in accord.’ 

Along with such additional virtues as grace and sprezzatura, the twelve 
principal virtues of the Nicomachean Ethics provide the major theme of 
Il Cortegiano. Thus the virtues urged upon the gentleman were indeed, 
as Kelso states,“ chiefly Aristotelian; nor was there any considerable 
deviation from the standard set by Castiglione in later versions of the 
doctrine. Yet there is more of the Ethics in Il Cortegiano than this mere 
superstructure of Peripatetic virtues which were, after all, common- 
places of ethical thought and might have been culled indirectly from 
second-hand sources. The full measure of Castiglione’s indebtedness to 
Aristotle appears rather in his discussion of first principles in the fourth 
Book,—the self-same Book that ends on the Platonic note of Bembo’s 
discourse on love. Here at last Castiglione comes to grips with the prob- 
lem which has many times obtruded itself into the discussion of the 
virtues,—namely, are the virtues innate, as Plato maintained, or ac- 
quired, as Aristotle taught; and if they are acquired, how does this 
affect the supposed advantages conferred by noble birth? 

Early in Book 1, the argument seems to favor the noble born; “for,” 
says Count Ludovico, 
if there be two courtiers who have as yet given no impression of themselves by 
good or evil acts, as soon as one is known to have been born a gentleman and the 
other not, he who is low-born will be far less esteemed by everyone than he who 
is high-born and will need much effort and time to make upon men’s minds that 
good impression which the other will have achieved in a moment and merely by 
being a gentleman.*’ 


Briefly, then, public opinion gives the advantage to noble birth and in 
practice it is public opinion that makes the gentleman. But this solution 
contradicts the Count’s introductory statement that the same virtues 
may rule both the low-born and the noble. This contradiction is finally 
resolved by my lord Ottaviano in Book rv, in terms derived directly 
from the Ethics: 


“ Tbid., p. 267. * Tbid., pp. 104-105. Op. cit.. p. 71. 47 Ed. cit., p. 24. 
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“T think,” he says, “that the moral virtues are not in us by nature wholly, for 
nothing can ever become used to that which is naturally contrary to it; as we see 
in the case of a stone, which although it were thrown upwards two thousand 
times would never become used to move thither of itself; hence if virtue were as 
natural to us as weight is to a stone, we should never become used to vice. . . . 
And the law presumes that the virtues can be learned, which is very true; for we 
are born capable of receiving them.” 


The source of this and of much of the following discussion is clearly 
found in the second Book of the Nicomachean Ethics, where Aristotle 
wrote: 


It is clear that none of the moral virtues is engendered in us by nature, for no 
natural property can be altered by habit. For instance, it is the nature of a stone 
to move downwards, and it cannot be trained to move upwards even though you 
should try to do so by throwing it up into the air ten thousand times. . . . The 
virtues therefore are engendered in us neither by nature nor yet in violation of 
nature: nature gives us the capacity to receive them and this capacity is brought 
to maturity by habit. 


Should instruction in the virtues be begun with practice in daily behavior 
or ought a beginning to be made by a rational demonstration of the 
characteristics of good and evil? It is Gaspar who asks the question to 
which Ottaviano, again drawing upon the Ethics, makes the following 


reply: 

I say that just as our mind and body are two things, so too the soul is divided 
into two parts, of which one has the reason in it and the other has the appetite. 
... We ought first to teach through habit, which is able to govern the as yet 
unreasoning appetites; next we ought to establish them through the understand- 
ing . . . which furnishes a mode of making the virtues more perfectly fruitful to 
one whose mind is well trained by practice.” 


Similarly Aristotle declared the soul to consist of two parts, the one 
irrational or appetitive, the other capable of reason or intellectual. The 
moral virtues we acquire by first having practised them as we do the 
arts, which we learn by doing. “It is therefore of no small moment whether 
we are trained from childhood in one set of habits or another.’™ 

Most celebrated of Aristotle’s rules of practical conduct is the law of 
measure or the “golden mean,” first enunciated in the second chapter of 
Book 1 of the Ethics and applied throughout in the manner of a math- 
ematical formula to the problem of vice and virtue. In various forms this 
cardinal principle of civilized conduct was repeated by a long list of 
ancient philosophers and poets and the doctrine of the gentleman may 
be said to depend fundamentally upon it. The “golden mean” is essen- 
tially the Golden Rule of the uomo di virtz. In Il Cortegiano it recurs like 

“ Tbid., p. 250. 

** Translation by H. Rackham in Loeb Classical Library, London and New York, 1926, 
p. 71. 8 Fd. cit., p. 265. ~ © Trans. Rackham, p. 75. 
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a leit-motif and in Book rv its workings are finally explained in detail, 
in terms taken directly from the Ethics. Here again the Aristotelian con- 
cept is expressed by my lord Ottaviano. The virtues, he says, are midway 
between two extremes, that is, the vices; and thus he who does not know, 
easily runs into them: 


For just as it is difficult to find the central point in a circle, which is the mean, so 
it is difficult to find the point of virtue set midway between two extremes. .. . 
Hence it happens that we err in many ways .. . just like archers, who hit the 
mark by one way and miss the target by many.® 


Here not only the idea but the figures also were taken immediately from 
the Ethics, where Aristotle states: 


It is hard to find the middle point in anything: for instance, not everybody can 
find the center of a circle, but only someone who knows geometry.® . . . Error is 
multiform, whereas success is possible in one way only; which is why it is easy to 
fail and difficult to succeed—easy to miss the target and difficult to hit it.™ 


These parallels are perhaps sufficient to indicate the dependence of 
the first and most celebrated code of the “perfect gentleman” upon the 
ethical system of the princeps philosophorum. With that versatility char- 
acteristic of Renaissance humanism at its best, the Italian courtier- 
author captured the spirit of the Greek masterpiece and gave it a new 
validity for his contemporaries by infusing a fresh vitality into its ancient 
message. The nature of Castiglione’s borrowings is such as to leave no 
doubt that he knew the Nicomachean Ethics at first hand and that he 
shaped the moral philosophy of his Courtier on the Aristotelian model 
as this was interpreted among the humanists of the time.™ It must ap- 
pear, therefore, as nothing less than justice that Castiglione included 
Aristotle along with Plato as an authority on the accomplishments be- 
fitting a Courtier. With suitable grace and dignity he acknowledges his 
debt to both in the significant admission of Ottaviano: 


It is hardly permitted to think that these two divine spirits did not know every- 
thing; and hence we may believe that they practiced what pertains to Courtier- 
ship, for on occasion they write of it in such fashion that the very masters of the 
subject perceive that they understood the same to the marrow and deepest 


— ALFRED D. MENUT 
Syracuse University 


® Ed. cit., p. 274. ® Trans. Rackham, p. 111. * Tbid., p. 95. 

*% Castiglione cites Aristotle directly twice, in m1, 15 and 16, from the Problemata, re- 
ferring to him as “a great philosopher” and “your philosopher.” Scherillo indicates a few 
passages, in tv, 29, 30 and 34, indicative of his acquaintance with the Politics. Both Cian 
and Scherillo attribute two passages, in rv, 29 and 40, to the Magna Moralia. However, 
since both the Eudemian Ethics and the Magna Moralia are in fact mere adaptations of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, the accuracy of these attributions remains doubtful. 

5 Fd. cit., p. 283. 








XVII 


DRAMATIC THEORIES IN THE PROLOGUES TO THE 
COMMEDIE ERUDITE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


ANY Italian dramatists of the sixteenth century were thoroughly 

convinced that ancient playwrights had attained the highest de- 
gree of excellence and felt, therefore, that the only thing remaining to do 
was to imitate their works and endeavor to come as near as possible to 
their perfection.’ Others, notwithstanding their equally sincere and pro- 
found admiration for the classics, either suggested or introduced into 
their plays certain innovations which they deemed necessary in the light 
of the new social order. When doing so, however, they sometimes used 
a great deal of caution and prudence, so as not to be too severely criti- 
cized by those who would not tolerate any departure from classical tra- 
ditions. 

In their Prologues they acknowledged their inferiority to the Latin 
writers; they profusely apologized for their presumptuousness in varying 
from them, and pleaded for the kind indulgence and generosity of their 
critics. Thus, before warning the audience that his borrowings from Plau- 


tus and Terence in I Suppositi are so slight that they might well be 
considered poetic imitation rather than theft, Ariosto emphatically de- 
clares that “non solo nei costumi, ma negli argomenti ancora vuole essere 
de gli antichi poeti a tutta sua possanza imitatore.’” In the Cassaria, as 
he expresses the keenest confidence in the vernacular, he is quick to 
admit that 


Né volgar prosa, né rima 
Ha paragon con prose antique e versi 
Né pari é l’eloquenzia a quella prima.® 


1 (a) “La pid parte,” says the Prologue of Ariosto’s La Cassaria, “solo stima quel che 
gli antigui han detto esser perfetto.’’ S. Tortoli, Commedie e Satire dei Lodovico Ariosto 
(Firenze: Barbera, Bianchi e Comp., 1856), p. 433. 

(b) Ercole Bentivoglio, in his Prologue to J Fantasmi (Vinezia: Giolito de’ Ferrari, 
1545), writes: 

... io dird sempremai 

Ch’i nostri antigui fur tanto ingegnosi 
In ogni studio loro, e tanto bene 
Seppero dire e far, che noi moderni 
Non sappiam dir né far perfettamente 
Alcuna cosa, se dietro ai famosi 
Vestigi lor non ci sforziam di gire. 

*M. Catalano, Ludovico Ariosto. Le Commedie (Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli, 1933),1, 86 

3M. Catalano, op. cit. 
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And again in La Lena, upon informing his listeners that its plot is of his 
own invention, he hastens to add by way of apology that it is both pre- 
posterous and impudent for any author to try to be original.‘ 

This method of injecting some element of novelty into a play while 
extolling the merits of the ancients was also followed by other Italian 
writers. Cecchi, for example, greatly emphasizes his own indebtedness*® 
and that of his contemporaries® to Plautus, but then gives us to under- 
stand that when he adapted the Asinaria in his Martello, he eliminated 
and added many things, in order to conform with new conditions. Della 
Porta takes much pride in his Trappolaria’s relationship to Plautus;’ 
yet he boasts that his innovations in J Duoi Fratelli Rivali have made this 
play superior to any Latin comedy.* D’Ambra in I Bernardi® confesses 
that he never hoped to reach the heights that had been scaled by the 


4 Ibid., p. 189. 
. . . lo che so quel che detto mi 
Ha il mio maestro, che fra le poetiche 
Invenzion, la comedia non é la pia difficile, 
E che i poeti antiqui ne facevano 
Poche di nuove, ma le traducevano 
Da i Greci, e non né fe’alcuna Terenzio 
Che trovasse egli; e nessuna o pochissime 
Plauto, di queste ch’oggidi si leggono; 
Non posso non maravigliarmi e ridere 
Di questi nostri, che quel che non fecero 
Gli antiqui loro, che molto pid seppono 
Di noi in questa e ogni altra scienzia, 
Essi ardiscan di far. Tuttavia, essendoci 
Gia ragunati qui, stiamo un po’ taciti 
A riguardarli. Non ci pud materia, 
Ogni modo, mancar oggi da ridere, 
Che, se non rideremo de l’arguzia 
De la comedia, almen de |’arroganzia 
Del suo compositor potremo ridere! 

5 “Sempre questo Autor de gli Incantesimi ha contratta con lui (Plauto) certa amicizia 
si stretta, che e’non da mai fuor Comedia, che e’non gli dia qualcosa.”” Prologue to Gli 
Incantesimi in Commedie di M. Gianmaria Cecchi (Venetia: Bernardo Giunti, 1585), Libro 
Primo. 

*“Plauto, amico tanto caro e tanto intrinseco di quei che son tenuti migliori comici, da 
loro si stesso in corpo e in anima per arricchirli tutti.’’ Prologue to J} Martello in Commedie 
di Giovanmaria Cecchi, per cura di Gaetano Milanesi (Firenze: Le Monnier, 1856), vol. 11. 

7 “Questa commedia,”’ says the Prologue, “é parente alla Fenicia di Plauto, e di questo 
parentado pid si gloria, che d’esser di casa di Moncada.”’ Delle Commedie di Giovanbattista 
De La Porta (Napoli: Gennaro Muzio, 1726), vol. 1. 

* Prologue to I Duoi Fratelli Rivali in V. Stampanato, Le Commedie di Giambattista 
Della Porta (Bari: Laterza, 1910), vol. 1. 

°F. D’Ambra, I Bernardi, in I. Sanesi, Commedie del Cinquecento (Bari: Laterza, 1912), 
vol. 11. 
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ancients, but in the next breath he makes known his determination to 
be original even at the risk of being censured by his critics. 

The question as to whether an author should borrow his material from 
the ancients, and, if so, to how great an extent, was one which provoked 
considerable discussion. The less scrupulous and less original writers felt 
free to borrow without restraint, alleging that, as Terence once remarked, 
nothing can be said which has not already been said by others.’® Cecchi 
saw no harm in drawing from the classics, but only on condition that in 
every instance due acknowledgment be made. He cordially detested 
“certi ladroncei che rubano e poi negano il furto e anco il giurano.”™ To 
Buonfanti, stealing with moderation, skill and gallantry seemed quite 
the proper thing,” and Dolce set no limit to it, for in his opinion, ‘“‘he 
who robs a thief is not worthy of blame, but of praise.’’* On the other 
hand, Loredano looked upon plagiarism as one of the worst crimes and 
called for the severest punishment of those guilty of it. 


Veramente color che ambiscono il nome di Poeta con appropriarsi l’altrui com- 
positioni, commettono grande errore; in questo i magistrati dovriano frenare le 
loro licenze con severo castigo, per essere tal furto di pid importanza, che l’espi- 
lare la robba del prossimo, avenga che quello suole spesso causare da necessita, 
ma questo sol nasce da infingardagine, da poltroneria o da pazzo humore.™ 


Two of the most striking features of the classical plays which were 
frequently taken over by Italian dramatists were the “‘agnizione” and 
“riconoscimenti.”” Some modern critics who believe that conditions in 
Italy during the Renaissance were very similar to those of ancient 


10 (a) “Se bene il caso, di che hoggi la comedia tratta, @ vario, e nuovo, pud molto bene 
stare, che in fra tante persone qua convenute, alcune ne sieno, a chi hora questa parte, e 
hora quell’altra, a quello, e a quell’altro caso gid in altre comedie rappresentate parra 
simile, e da questo mossi habbino a dire che l’autore si sia di quel d’altri servito. Ma dir 
si pud con Terentio: ‘Nullum est iam dictum, quod dictum non sit prius.’ Et in tanti e 
diversi casi, che ogn’hora occorrono, forza @, che molti, massime in diversi tempi |’uno 
all’altro simili si riscontrino.’’ Comedia Intitolata Sine Nomine (Fiorenza: Giunti, 1574). 

(b) “Se egli vi parra di haverla letta altre volte, non ce lo recate a biasimo: percioché 
non si pud non pur dire, ma neanco fare cosa alcuna, che non sia stata detta e fatta per 
adietro.” L. Dolce, I] Ruffiano in Comedie di L. Dolce (Vinezia: G. De’ Ferrari, 1560). 

(c) “Voi havrete a vedere una comedia tutta nuova; e per esser nuova, l’autore pensa 
di doverne meritar poca laude... perché sa e conosce, che le cose de moderni non si 
accostano alla perfettion di quelle de gli antichi: li quali si come furono i primi a occupar 
la possessione del bello: cos? quella hanno saputo ritener tanto bene, che niuna cosa si 
puéd dire, che da loro non sia stata detta prima.” L. Dolce, La Fabritia in Comedie di L. 
Dolce. 11 G, Cecchi, Gli Incantesimi, op. cit. 

12 “Altra cosa @ rubare con modo, con destrezza e con galanteria ¢ |’altra é l’esser ladro 
publico.”’ P. Buonfanti, Errori Incogniti (Firenze: G. Marescotti, 1586). 

%L. Dolce, Ii Ruffiano, op. cit. 

4 F, Loredano, Lo Incendio (Vinezia: Libreria della Speranza, 1597). 
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Rome," find such procedure quite natural. Their view, however, does 
not seem to be entirely correct. In fact, Lasca makes it clear in his Ge- 
losia* that his own times were different’’ and that from the standpoint 
of actual circumstances, “recognitions” in contemporary Italian come- 
dies were “impossible and absurd.’’* In the Tuscan capital, he declares, 
there were no slaves; children were very seldom adopted, and ruffians 
did not come there to sell girls; furthermore, when modern soldiers pil- 
laged cities and castles they did not steal baby girls; they did not raise 
them as their own, nor did they provide them with a dowry, but robbed 
them of all they had; and if by any chance young ladies or married 
women fell into their hands, they stripped them of their chastity and 
honor.’® 

Lasca’s statement is strongly supported by Gelli, who ridicules “recog- 
nitions” of boys and girls and charges that such things can no longer 
happen because people have become too clever and too cunning. In his 
Sporta he writes: 


In questa commedia non ci vedrete riconoscimenti di giovani, o di fanciulle, che 
hoggidi non ne occorre: percioché o per i tempi, che cosi n’apportino, o per le 
mescolanze deli’una natione con I’altra, le genti sono diventate tanto astute, che 
Santa Anfrosina non istarebbe pid cinque anni frate, che quei padri non si fossero 
accorti s’ella fusse maschio, o femmina; né Santo Alesso dieci anni sotto una scala 
senza essere da suo padre, e da sua madre riconosciuto.”” 


5 “The point generally overlooked, yet well argued by some Italians like Agresti,” says 
R. W. Bond, “is the striking assimilation of the life and feeling of Renaissance Italy to 
those of classical times, of ancient Rome, or of Greece in the days of the Diadochi of the 
New Comedy, in fact, from 338 B.c. onwards for that, rather than the life of Rome, is what 
Plautus and still more Terence reproduced. Much that the modern student regards as 
merely imitated—the gross immorality, the dangers of travel, the piracy and raiding of the 
Mediterranean coasts, the sack of cities, the political vicissitudes, the separation of classes 
into military and political adventures, sober burgher tradesmen, and clever, unscrupulous 
servants—is a mere reflection of actual modern conditions in an age when Italy was har- 
assed by foreign invaders and perpetual intestine war, when her seaboard was constantly 
threatened by the Moors and Turks, when the prelates, nobles, and princes cultivated in 
practice a pagan temper and endeavored to be more Greek and Roman than the ancients 
themselves.—Introductory Essay to R. W. Bond’s Early Plays from the Italian (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1911). 

6 Lasca, Le Gelosia, in Commedie di A. Grazzini (Firenze: le Monnier, 1859). 

17 The same opinion is expressed by others: L. Grotto, in La Alteria (Venetia: Fratelli 
Zoppini, 1587); L. Dolce, in J} Marito, and La Fabritia (Comedie di L. Dolce, op. cit.); 
A. Caro, in Gli Straccioni (Venetia: Aldo, 1589); A. Ricchi, in I Tre Tiranni, in I. Sanesi, 
op. cit.; F. Belo, in I} Pedante, I. Sanesi, op. cit., vol. 1; P. Cagli, in Imgiusti Sdegni (Venetia: 
Domenico Imberti, 1616); and F. D’Ambra, in J Bernardi, op. cit. 

18 Tt should be noted here that in spite of this assertion Lasca himself used as many as 
four “recognitions” in I Parentadi. 19 Lasca, La Strega in Commedie di A. Graszini. 

% G. Gelli, La Sporta (Fiorenza: Giunti, 1566). 
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The use of “agnizioni” and “riconoscimenti” was also frowned upon by 
Salviano, who took it upon himself to prove that a play may be worth 
while even if it does not deal with the finding of lost children and does not 
end with the customary nuptials.” 

Instead of imitating classical comedies in every detail, Gianotti® and 
Cecchi* preferred to adapt them only in part and introduce at the same 
time some element of modernity. But Lasca insisted, at least in theory, 
on complete originality, for experience had shown that dramatic compo- 
sitions which consist of a mixture of ancient and modern, of old and new, 
always turn out to be “grette, stitiche e sofistiche” and never please 
anyone.™ Even Razzi, who was a confirmed classicist, had to admit that 
many modern plays which did not imitate the classics too closely were 
superior to the latter.% Dolce, in turn, asked himself whether Roman 
dramatists would not have attained greater celebrity if they had been 
more original, and he had no doubt but that the moderns would eventu- 
ally excel their forbears in the drama, as they had done in other fields. 
In truth, had they not discovered new countries and new peoples, in spite 
of the old contention that to navigate beyond the pillars of Hercules 
was an absolute impossibility? And was not the compass a modern inven- 
tion? Well, then, he concluded, let no one think that new comedies can 
not be written without the help of the ancients, and consider all the more 
worthy of glory those who are able to do so.* 

The spirit of originality to which Lasca refers was by no means dead 
in the hearts of sixteenth-century playwrights,”’ but was often held in 
check by petty critics who “weighed every comedy upon the scales of 
the rigorous and fastidious Aristotle’’* and insisted that the dramatic 
rules be observed to the letter. Notwithstanding all this, some of those 
rules were openly violated. The regular division of a play into five acts 
was at times disregarded and no attempt was made to limit the number 
of its characters.*® Contile employed unusually long scenes in his Pe- 
scara,* alleging that the vastness of the subject would not permit him to 
do otherwise. In his estimation the number of scenes was never too large, 
if not over ten, and never too small, if not less than five. 


1H. Salviano, La Rufiana (Venetia: Lucio Spineda, 1606). 

2 —D. Giannotti, Il Vecchio Amoroso in Opere di D. Giannotti (Firenze: Le Monnier, 1850). 

%3 G. Cecchi, Ii Martello, op. cit. “ Lasca, La Strega, op. cit. 

% G, Razzi, La Batia (Firenze: Giunti, 1560). %L. Dolce, La Fabritia, op. cit. 

%7 “La imitazione non é cosi servile come si vuol far credere da molti, e spesso non ve 
n’ha di nessunissima guisa,’”’ writes Arturo Graf in Studi drammatici (Rome, 1878), p. 84. 
G. A. Galzigna says much the same in Fino a che punto i Commediografi del Rinascimento 
abbiano imitato Plauto e Terensio (Capodistria, 1899, pp. 39-40).—This subject will be 
fully discussed in a separate paper. 

% L. Dolce, La Fabritia, op. cit. 29 L. Dolce, Ii Ragazzo in Comedie di L. Dolce. 

3° La Comedia del Contile chiamata La Pescora (Milano: F. Marchesino, 1550). 
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Contrary to all conventionalities, Giancarli, the author of Capraria,™ 
had the servant Ortica marry Dorotea, who was of noble birth, and this 
for two good reasons: first, because many persons of humble origin ac- 
quired nobility through virtue and ability, and secondly, because masters 
were in the habit of marrying their daughters to servants. Giancarli begs 
to be forgiven for his transgression, though it could hardly be called 
such, since he himself noticed it before anyone else and might have easily 
avoided it by making Ortica a nobleman, which he refused to do, so as 
not to spoil the truthfulness of the story. 

Though fully aware of his infringement of the prescribed regulations 
Aretino has some of the characters in La Cortigiana® appear on the scene 
more than five times, and, as if anticipating trouble, the Prologue wit- 
tingly remarks that the audience should not wonder at this because the 
author is crazy. In Grotto’s Alteria® the servant Volpin comes on the 
stage nine different times, and not only do many of its characters make 
their appearance simultaneously, but “una vergine libera’’ instead of the 
regular slave girl presents herself before the public. 

Agostino Ricchi deliberately violated the unity of time, and in de- 
fending his stand he firmly asserts that since times have changed, it is 
only natural that the style and diction of plays, and the very nature of 
their performances, should change also.™ 

In Scaramuccia’s Stratonica® a single character is often found alone 
on the stage and not on the usual street or public square, but in a garden. 


1G. A. Giancarli, La Capraria (Venetia: Marcolin, 1544). 
® P. Aretino, La Cortigiana in Teatro di Pietro Aretino (Carabba: Lanciano, [n.d.]. 
#L. Grotto, L’ Alteria, op. cit. 
“ Ma, perché ben sappiate la sua mente, 

gli é piaciuto scostarsi cos? alquanto 

dal modo e da l’usanze degli antichi: 

ché, dove han sempre usato essi che il caso 

e tutto quel che pongono in comedie 

possa essere in un tempo e in un di solo, 

questi ora vuo! che la presente scena, 

secondo che richiede la sua favola, 

servi a pid giorni e notti in fine a un anno. 

E, benché si potesse aperto dire 

che gli é cosi piaciuto, ha pur in vero 

qualche ragione in sé; perché, si come 

si vive or con la vita del di d’oggi 

e non di quegli che furno gid un tempo, 

e son vari i costumi, pare onesto 

con questi le poesie, le prose, i versi, 

li stili e l’uso ancor del recitare, 

sicondo i tempi, si mutino e innovino. 

(A. Ricchi, J Tre Tiranni, in Sanesi, op. cit., vol. 1.) 
* A. Scaramuccia, La Stratonica (Venetia: M. Zaltieri, 1616). 
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If any one disapprove of all this, the author will simply reply that plays 
were not made for Aristotle nor for his followers. 

Still more striking and spiteful is the total indifference displayed by 
Pagnini towards the doctrines of that Greek authority, about whom he 
jokingly pretends to know nothing whatsoever. If in his Ricordi,*® he 
states, he has occasionally sinned against verisimilitude; if his comedy 
has not the customary ending; if there are too many scenes to each act 
and the Aristotelian rules are not properly observed, it is due partly to 
“lack of knowledge” and partly to “ignorance.” He defies anyone to cen- 
sure him for this, and boasts that his critics can no longer do him any 
harm, since he has already become impervious to their attacks.*” 

Like Pagnini and Scaramuccia, the Neapolitan writer Della Porta 
had very little regard for the author of the Poetics and intimates that if 
the latter had known only as much about philosophy and other matters 
as he did about the drama, he would not have been so famous throughout 
the world. For him the merits of a comedy did not consist merely in the 
careful observance of the unities and of the principles of language and 
“vraisemblance,” but rather in the newness of its subject matter and in 
the steady and natural development of its plot, which challenged the best 
efforts of the ancients themselves, though not always successfully. 

The Prologue to I Duoi Fratelli Rivali says: 

Considera prima la favola se sia nuova, meravigliosa, piacevole, e se ha l’altre 
sue parti convenevoli, ché questa é l’anima della Comedia; considera la peripezia, 
che é spirito dell’anima che l’avviva e le da moto, ché se gli antichi consumavano 
venti scene per far caderla in una, in queste sue senza stiracchiamenti e da sé 
stessa cade in tutto il quarto atto, e se miri pid adentro, vedrai nascere peripezia 
da peripezia e agnizione da agnizione; ché se non fossi cosi cieco degli occhi dell’in- 
telletto come sei, vedresti l’ombre di Menandro, di Epicarmo e di Plauto vagar 
in questa scena e rallegrarsi che la comedia sia gionta a quel colmo e a quel segno 
dove tutta l’antichita fece bersaglio.** 


One of the points upon which there seems to have been a general con- 
sensus of opinion among the cinquecentisti was that comedy, as Cicero 
had defined it, is an imitation of life, a mirror of manners and an image 
of truth, and that in accordance with Horace’s conception of it, it should 
both delight and instruct the reader or hearer.*® However, though every 


3% J. Pagnini, J Ricordi (Fiorenza: Giunti, 1600). 

37 “Se dentro non ci troverete osservanza di lingua, né di regola, voi altri Signori Regolisti 
potrete fare il vostro ofitio . . . perché ormai io ho fatto il callo.’”’ (Prologue to I Ricordi, 
op. cit.) 38 G. Della Porta, I Duoi Fratelli Rivali, op. cit. 

89 “Vere commedie,” writes Girolamo Razzi in his Prologue to La Balia, op. cit., “sono 
quelle che piacevole e argute dilettano: e gravi e severe giovano sommamente.” 

This same view is expressed by the following writers: A. Pennacchi, in La Perugina 
(Venetia: Christoforo detto Stampone, 1527); Machiavelli, in Clisia, Le Commedie di N. 
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one agreed that pleasure was one of the chief aims of comedy, they dif- 
fered on the means to be employed in order to achieve it. For Castelletti 
happy events, variety and beauty of characters and costumes, music, 
and scenery answered that purpose quite satisfactorily;*° but the major- 
ity thought that the main source of pleasure was laughter and that it 
could be aroused either by witty remarks, intrigues, practical jokes and 
repartees," or by representing “persone sciocche, malediche e innamo- 
rate,’ or, perhaps, by resorting to, ‘bugie bene assetate, ambiguita di 
detti, risposte fuor di proposito, parole controposte, imbasciate riverse 
ed interpolationi lontane da ogni operare.”* 

A very effective way of producing laughter in such a corrupt age as the 
Renaissance was through vulgarities and immoral situations. Machia- 
velli approved of a certain amount of obscenity for the sake of entertain- 
ment“ and Parabosco did the same for the purpose of laying bare some 
of the worst human vices.“ Della Porta excused it on the ground that 
“il bello e il buono non pottero mai imparentarsi insieme”’ ;“ and Dolce 
admitted quite frankly that if any one wished to represent truly the cus- 
toms of his day, not only his words, but his every act would have to be 
lascivious.*” 

On the other hand, Contile objected to laughing without a just cause ;** 
Varchi condemned “lo sghignazzare per cose sporche e disoneste”’ ;*® and 
Loredano lamented the fact that as a result of the imprudence of certain 
writers who had made laughter the all-important element of their plays, 
vulgar scenes had come to be more appreciated and more enjoyed than 
the decent ones.®° Laughter, he maintained, has a vital place in comedy, 
but licentiousness has none. 





Machiavelli (Torino: Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, 1932); N. Secchi, in L’Interesse 
(Venetia: F. Ziletti, 1581); B. Pino da Cagli, in G?’ Ingiusti Sdegni, op. cit.; C. Castelletti, 
in I Torti Amorosi (Venetia: Gio. Battista Sella, 1581); R. Martini, in Amore Scolastico 
(Firenze: Giunti, 1570) and G. Parabosco, in I] Ladro (Venetia: Rocco, 1558). 

 C. Castelletti, op. cit. 4 G. Razzi, op. cit. # N. Machiavelli, op. cit. 

 G. Parabosco, Ii Viluppo (Vinezia: G. De’Ferrari, 1547). 

4 “Se vi fosse qualche disonesta é solo per dilettare.’’ Clizia, op. cit. 

“ “Se gli spettatori sentissero qualche parolina che nel riprendere i vitii paresse loro un 
poco licentiosa, che non l’abbiano a male, perch’é non c’é nulla di personale; |’autore ha 
solo voluto fare l’officio del comico che é di opprimere e trafiggere con motti e dimostrationi 
di affetti, le sceleragine de gli huomini che perversamente vivono.”’ G. Parabosco, La Fan- 
tesca (Venezia: Stephano di Alessi, 1556). 

“ G. Della Porta, L’Olimpia in Stampanato, op. cit., vol. 1. 

#7 L. Dolce, J] Ragazzo in Comedie di Lodovico Dolce, op. cit. 

© “2 importante soddisfar chi ride con ragione, perché il riso senza ragione @ segno di 
solennissima pazzia.” La Comedia del Contile chiamata La Pescara, op. cit. 

 B. Varchi, La Suocera (Firenze: Bartolommeo Sermartelli, 1569). 

5° F. Loredano, I] Bibontio (Venetia: Bartolamio de’gli Alberti, 1609). 
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Il riso é necessario poiché col suo moto essilara gli animi degli ascoltanti in modo 
che li tiene sempre desti all’attione della favola. Non é dubbio che una comedia 
senza riso resteria insipida: ma peré il riso non deve essere tanto abbondante che 
la faccia stimare mimesca, né che gli offuschi quelle parti, in cui il Poeta si é 
affaticato scoprire il valore del suo ingegno.™ 


Loredano goes on to say that tricks, jokes, and witticisms serve to pro- 
mote laughter, but lasciviousness should not be introduced upon the 
stage by those whose object is to teach good manners. 

The excessive use of indecent matter in Italian comedies, according to 
Varchi, was due chiefly to the influence of Plautus. In his judgment, by 
imitating the latter’s licentiousness and pleasantry and by assigning pri- 
mary importance to what was meant to be secondary and accidental, the 
cinquecentisti turned their plays into most useless and harmful composi- 
tions which made men blush as well as women.” Influenced, no doubt,by 
the Catholic reaction, Varchi,* Razzi* and Cagli® claimed that the 
introduction of too many corrupt and vicious characters in a play would 
be apt to lead the audience to pursue vice instead of virtue, which was in 
direct contrast with the Horatian principle of profit. 

Razzi observes: 


L’utile deriva nell’imparare i vecchi di natura avari, e fantastichi, a esser liberali, 
€ amorevoli; i giovani a esser costumati, e virtuosi; le fanciulle a essere honeste, e 
gentili; le madria custodir le figliuole, e insegnar loro le buone creanze, e honeste 
operationi, non meno con I’essempio, che con le parole e avvertimenti; e in somma 
quali debbono essere i padri, e i figliuoli; le matrone, e le fanciulle; i servi e le 
serve: e in ogni affare (per dirlo a un tratto) tutti gl’huomini religiosi e da bene.” 


In order to be of some guidance to their listeners in their every-day 
life, a number of dramatists endeavored to represent upon the stage the 
infidelity of servants and the fickleness of women;*’ the ignorance and 
baseness of certain individuals and the cunning and deceit of others;** 


8 Ibid. 8 B. Varchi, op. cit. 

% “Non essendo la commedia altro che una immagine, e pid tosto specchio della vita 
cittadina, non si debbe introdurre cosa nessuna dentro, la quale civile e onestissima non 
sia, e donde, non la licenza di vivere e operare viziosamente, ma di conoscere e ammendare 
i vizi si possa apparare a cavare esempio.’’ (Varchi, op. cit.) 

“Color commettono errore, i quali dishonestamente e con esempi di vitiosi e plebei 
empiono le scene di uomini sciocchi, d’adulatori, di femmine impudiche, di giovani scel- 
lerati e d’altre cose infinite che pid tosto mostrano la piana e larga via del vitio, che lo 
stretto e malagevole sentiero de la virti.’’ (Razzi, op. cit.) 

% “FE ben da lo dolersi che lo specchio, che debbe esser chiaro per ornamento di chi il 
mira, cosi s’imbruni alle volte, che dove mostrar dovrebbe le virta per apprenderle rap- 
presenta i vitii per imitarli.’’ (Pino da Cagli, Ingiusti Sdegni, op. cit.) 

% G, Razzi, op. cit. 57 G. Parabosco, op. cit. 

58 R. Martini, Amor Scholastico, op. cit. 
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the simplicity of those who believed in witchcraft® and in evil spirits;*° 
the folly and ridiculous behavior of old men who fall in love;*! the danger 
of being too credulous;* the power of fortune, gold and love; the value 
of friendship;“ the evil consequences of pride, avarice and lust;** the 
divine essence of nobility;* the power of madness,*’ and the triumph 
of love.** Other playwrights, however, considered comedy a mere source 
of amusement, and maintained, thereforce, that any attempt in it to 
moralize was entirely out of place. 

“L’arte vera,” says the Argomento in Lasca’s Sirega, “é il piacere e il 

dilettare.” And when the Prologo asks him where the element of profit 
comes in, he replies: 
Assai giova chi piace e diletta; ma non t’ho io detto che le comedie non si fanno 
pid oggi a cotesto fine perché chi vuole imparare la vita civile 0 cristiana, non va 
per impararla alle commedie, ma bene leggendo mille libri buoni e santi che ci 
sono, e andando alle prediche, non per tutta la quaresima, ma tutto quanto l’anno 
i giorni delle feste comandate, di che abbiamo assai a ringraziar messer Domene- 
dio. 


The subject of Italian as a literary medium, which had aroused much 
interest in the Renaissance, was also keenly debated by Italian drama- 
tists of that period. Some of them showed themselves stalwart champions 
of the vernacular. Ariosto envisaged tremendous possibilities for it;7® 
Varchi hoped to make it not only equal but superior to Latin,” Belo in 
his Pedante gave it the preference over the latter, in order to satisfy the 
majority of the people,” and Gabrieli did the same, for the simple reason 
that it was the language common to all Italians and was by no means 
“barbarous,” as some were inclined to believe.” In his Prologue to the 


8 G. Cecchi, Gl’Incantesimi, op. cit. 

8° G. Cecchi, Lo Spirito, in Comedie di Gianmaria Cecchi, op. cit. 

® G. Cecchi, La Stiava, in Comedie di Gianmaria Cecchi, op. cit. 

8 Lasca, I Parentadi, in Commedie di A. Grazzini, op. cit. 

8 A. Ricchi, J Tre Tiranni, in Sanesi, op. cit., vol. 1. 

“L. Contile, La Pescara, op. cit. 

% Comedie del Contile chiamata Trinozzia (Milano: Francesco Marchesino, 1550). 

% S. D’Oddi, Evofilomachia (Venetia: Marchio Sessa, 1586). 

67 N. Degli Angeli, Amor Pazzo (Venetia: Heredi di Marchio Sessa, 1596). 

$8 A. Piccolomini, Amor Costante, in Sanesi, op. cit., vol. 1.—Most of the material deal- 
ing with these subjects is to be found, not in Latin plays, but in classical romances and 
particularly in the Italian novelle. 

* Lasca, La Strega, in Commedie di A. Graszzini, op. cit. 

7 L. Ariosto, La Cassaria, op. cit. ™ B. Varchi, La Suocera, op. cit. 

"™F. Belo, Ii Pedante, op. cit. 

7 “Quello (idioma) @ barbaro che non s’intende e pid che @ povero.”’ Angeli Gabrieli, 
Aristippia (Vinegia: Zoppino, 1530). 
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Calandria, Castiglione affirms that Bibbiena wrote that play in the ver- 
nacular not only in order that it might be enjoyed by the unlearned as 
well as the learned, but also because he who has any self respect should 
love his own language more than any other. 


La lingua che Dio e natura ci ha data non deve, appresso di noi, essere di manco 
estimazione né di minor grazia che la latina, la greca, e la ebraica; alle quali la 
nostra non saria forse punto inferiore se la esaltassimo, la osservassimo, la polis- 
simo con quella diligente cura che li greci e li altri ferno la loro. Bene é di sé ini- 
mico chi l’altrui lingua stima pid che la sua propria. So io bene che la mia mi é si 
cara che non la darei per quante lingue oggi si trovano.”* 


Though dramatic critics did not object to the use of the vernacular, 
they demanded that it be confined to the Tuscan and that it be patterned 
preferably after Boccaccio.” This ruling gave rise to a great deal of con- 
troversy. Gelli, who was accused of not using the best Tuscan, retorts 
that the words which he employed belonged to everyday speech, and if 
they were not found in Dante, Petrarch, or Boccaccio it was because the 
spoken language is different from the literary, and like all other natura! 
things it is subject to constant changes. Dolce in Il Ruffiano rejects 
Florentine terms which have become obsolete and uses the Italian lan- 
guage, which is common to all.” In his turn, Podiani, who was born in 
Perugia, insisted on the use of his native tongue”’ and expressed the be- 
lief that if his fellow townsmen would only cultivate it and properly ap- 
preciate it, as it was their sacred duty to do, it would doubtless excel the 
Florentine or any other idiom. 

When introducing foreigners or individuals from different parts of 

Italy, some dramatists had them speak in their own language, and with 
their peculiar accent, even though, as we have already noted, this did not 
meet with the approval of dramatic critics. Witness the Prologue in 
Cagli’s Sbratta: 
A voi dico aspettatori non aspettate udir parole d’altra lingua che de’proprii 
dicitori, che si contentano della loro, e per giunta non la cambierebbono co’primi 
Toscani di Firenze, e l’autore é resoluto che ogn’uno che leggera la sua Comedia 
la pronuntiera a suo modo, né vuol dar lege al Venetiano, al Bergamasco, e al 
Napoletano per far piacere al Fiorentino.”* 


% Bibbiena (B. Dovizi), La Calandria, in Sanesi, op. cit., vol. 1. 

% ‘Altri (filosofi) sogliono esclamare: questa lingua @ troppo comune; quella parola non 
@ usata dal Boccaccio, le clausole non sono lunghe, il verbo non é in fine; non cisono 
numeri, né epiteti, né gravita.’’ (Prologue to Dolce’s Fabritia, op. cit.) 

7 “Perché la cura nostra é@ di essere intesi da tutti, non vogliamo partire dal nostro 
diritto e comune linguaggio.”’ (Prologue to Dolce’s Ruffiano, op. cit.) 

77 “Se non facciamo questo, @ perché siam da poco e ci diamo poco pensiero a farci 
honore.’”’ M. Podiani, J Megliacci (Peroscia: Girollamo Cartolai, 1530). 

78 B. Pino da Cagli, Lo Sbratta (Venetia: Lucio Spineda, 1603). 
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In accordance with the prescribed rule, all strangers in Cecchi’s 
Rivali”® use the Florentine language, which they have learned to per- 
fection during their long residence in the Tuscan capital. The Spaniard, 
however, speaks Spanish, both because of his inability to find any one 
who would teach him Italian, and in order to make the audience laugh. 
The same character appears in several Italian plays and in practically 
every case® he is represented as a braggart captain who speaks a jargon 
that is a mixture of poor Spanish and ungrammatical Italian, which can 
be very droll. 

Other languages and various Italian dialects were also used for the sole 
purpose of entertaining.*' Piccolomini was one of many to do so and 
claimed that there existed no fixed rule as to the number that might be 
used, but that it was simply a matter of option. In the Hortensio he says: 


Se voi sentirete parlare hoggi persone forastiere nella lingua propria e talhora 
nell’altrui non ve ne maravigliate perché, se bene é stato solito che quelli d’altra 
natione parlino nella lingua, nella quale il Poeta scrive, nondimeno io ho dimo- 
strato a miei Intronati pid tempo fa, che l’arte a questo non gli costringe, né 
lo vieta loro. Onde se essi alle volte hanno usato, come hoggi fanno, d’introdurre 
forastieri che parlino nella lingua loro, l’hanno fatto, solo per aggiungervi quel 
diletto, che suole apportare in scena la diversita delle lingue.™ 


Evidently Lasca did not subscribe to this view. He would not accept any 
language which could not be completely understood by the audience, and 
in his Spiritata™ he prided himself on the fact that one will not hear Ger- 
mans, nor Spaniards, nor French chatter in a “lingua papagallesca”’ 
which is hateful and unintelligible. 

Though most of the Italian comedies of the sixteenth century were 
written in prose, opinion varied as to whether this form was more proper 
than verse, which had been used by the ancients. The chief reason for 
giving the preference to prose was that people did not speak in rhyme.™ 


7 G. Cecchi, J Rivali, in Commedie di Giovammaria Cecchi (Firenze: Le Monnier, 1856). 

8 The Spaniard in Dolce’s Ragazzo is a notable exception. He is not a prototype of the 
“miles gloriosus,’’ but a refined gentleman, who came to Italy when a boy, and speaks 
Italian perfectly. 

81In Cini’s Vedova (Fiorenza: Giunti, 1569), Laughter, who acts as the Prologue, in 
order to make the play more entertaining, gives the author permission to use various 
languages, instead of one alone, but “tutte italiane, e pel lungo uso assai intelligibili.”” On 
the other hand, in Piccolomini’s Amor Costante a Neapolitan speaks his own dialect and a 
Spaniard and a German use “‘pidgeon”’ Italian. 

8 A. Piccolomini, Hortensio (Venetia: Bartolamio Rubin, 1586). 

88 Lasca, La Spiritata, in Commedie di A. Grazzini, op. cit. 

% Bibbiena wrote his Calandria “in prosa e non in versi, perché si parla cosi.”’ (Prologue 
to Calandria, op. cit.) Podiani in I Megliacci did the same “‘perché non ci ricordiamo che 
i nostri cittadini cosi al domestico parlando dicessero per rime.’’ 
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On the other hand, Alemanni® and D’Ambra® contended that prose is 
not suitable to comedy, which is in reality a poem. Alessandro Vellutello, 
who wrote an introdutcion to Ricchi’s Tre Tiranni,®’ argues that since 
the Latins adopted the versification of Greek comedies, the Italians, who 
in turn imitated Latin plays, should not resort to prose, which is per- 
missable only in the case of history and rhetoric. The ancients them- 
selves, he points out, realized that poetry is unnatural and false in every 
day speech and tried therefore to discover a kind of verse which would be 
as near prose as possible. So did Ricchi. 


Il che ha fatto con un proceder naturale senza trasposition di parole, et poi aiu- 
tato col continovar de le sentenze de l’un verso ne |’altro, et le fini de le risposte 
non mai in fine del verso, perché altrimenti saria difficile che il suono di esso non 
impedisse il natural pronuntiare, il che principalmente in questo stile si debbe 
avvertire.** 


Vellutello did not condemn the use of prose completely. He strongly ad- 
vised it whenever the author was unable to write smooth and elegant 
verse, and he was perfectly convinced that in plays which dealt with a 
modern subject and were free from classical imitation, verse was not only 
unnecessary, but detrimental. 

When Ariosto changed his plays from prose to verse, he adopted the 
verso sdrucciolo, thinking that this was the nearest thing to the iambic 


trimeter of the ancients, which had the same desinence and consisted 
ordinarily of twelve syllables. D’Ambra, in his desire to follow the Latin 
poets, did the same, but like Ricchi he arranged his versi sdruccioli in such 
a way that “pronunciandoli con quel collegamento che io mi sono in- 
gegnato annestarli, perdono quel sonoro che ha il verso e cosi appariscono 
essere un ragionamento sciolto, tale quale, nel vero, si ricevea nelle 
comedie.” D’Ambra used also ordinary verse, though to a lesser degree, 
and for this he did not expect to be blamed, since neither Terence nor 
other Latin or Greek poets had confined themselves to one particular type 
of verse. 

A number of Italian dramatists provided some of their comedies with 
five Intermezzi, one for each act.*® Bernardo de Nerli, however, in a dis- 


% LL. Alemanni, La Flora (Firenze: Sermartelli, 1601). 

% F. D’Ambra, I Bernardi, op. cit. 87 A. Ricchi, J Tre Tiranni, op. cit. 

** A similar sort of arrangement was evidently in the mind of Dolce who composed his 
Marito “in un verso comico che non si sa se @ prosa o verso,’’ and likewise of Bentivoglio 
whose Geloso was written in verse after the fashion of Greek and Latin authors, but “in 
versi che sono prosa piena di numeri e di figuri, e senza punto di quella affettatione che 
portan seco le rime.’’ (Dolce, Ii Marito, op. cit.) 

* Among these may be mentioned the following: G. Cecchi, Lo Spirito, op. cit.; Il 
Servigiale (Fiorenza: Giunti, 1561); L’Ammalata, in Commedie Inedite di G. Cecchi (Firenze: 
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course which he wrote in connection with Leonardo Salviati’s Granchio,*™ 
claimed that in reality they should only be four instead of five. Compar- 
ing the Intermezzi with the Chorus of Greek and Latin plays, he draws 
attention to the fact that both were sung and were used chiefly so as not 
to leave the stage empty at any time during the performance. Since the 
“canzoni” that the choruses sang never appeared at the beginning nor at 
the end of the play, but only in the middle, it is natural, he concludes 
that the Intermezzi, as the word implies, should not be placed before or 
after the play, but between the acts; and since a play has five acts, there 
should be four Intermezzi and not more. Lasca seems to think that only 
a comedy that is acted amid the splendor and pomp of the Court should 
have elaborate Intermezzi. But even in this case he wonders whether it 
would not be wiser to eliminate them entirely for fear that the gorgeous- 
ness of its setting and the eminence of its characters may overshadow the 
play itself and make it appear flimsy and unattractive in comparison. 
Though Lasca made use of the Intermezzi in La Gelosia, he is not wholly 
in favor of them, and regrets that too much importance has been assigned 
to them by his contemporaries. 

“Non é dubbio,” says the Prologo in the Sirega,® “che la ricchezza e 
la bellezza degl’intermedi, i quali rappresentano per lo pid muse, ninfe, 
amori, dii, eroi e semidei, offuscano e fanno parer povera e brutta la 
comedia.” 

“E di che sorte!”’ replies the Argomento, “veggendosi poi comparirvi in 
scena un vecchio, un parassito, un servidore, una vedova e una fantesca: 
bella convenevolezza!”’ 

“Che vuoi tu fare?” continues the Prologo. “Il mondo va oggi cosi: 
bisogna accomodarsi all’usanza.” 

“Bell’usanza!” retorts the Argomento. “Gia si solevano fare gl’inter- 
medi che servissero alle comedie: ma ora si fanno le comedie che servano 
agl’intermedi.” And the Prologo agrees with him thoroughly. 

A further reference to the Intermezzi may be found in the Prologues 
to two other plays. Piccolomini in his Hortensio™ charges that they are 
used only in order to give their author an opportunity to show off his 
own inventiveness at the expense of the comedy itself, and Podiani re- 
marks in his Schiavi d’Amore™ that the Intermezzi often conceal the 
Barbera, 1855); Ii Donzelo (Venetia: Giunti, 1585); Lasca, La Gelosia, op. cit.; G. Pico, 
Honesta Schiava (Vinegia: Altobello Salicato, 1609). Note also that in Machiavelli’s 
Mandragola and Clisia (op. cit.) a “canzone” precedes the prologue and follows each act; 
in Varchi’s Suocera (op. cit.) every act is preceded by a madrigal, and in Giannotti’s 
Vecchio Amoroso (op. cit.) a chorus appears at the beginning of each act. 

8% L.. Salviati, Ji Granchio (Firenze, 1568). 

% Lasca, La Strega, op. cit. " A. Piccolomini, L’Hortensio, op. cit. 

% F. Podiani, Schtavi d’Amore (Perugia: Appresso gli Academici Augusti, 1607). 
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best qualities as well as the blemishes and imperfections of a play, and 
that for this reason he has purposely omitted them. 


In concluding this brief study we may say that the various views that 
we have discussed in reference to classical imitation and originality, the 
Horatian concept of comedy, the Aristotelian rules, Italian as a literary 
language, the use of prose and verse, and the Intermezzi form a vital part 
of the 122 Prologues® to the commedie erudite of the sixteenth century 
which we have been able to examine.™ They are, we believe, quite impor- 
tant in the history of the Italian drama and may be regarded as a valua- 
ble supplement to the great works of dramatic criticism in the Italian 
Renaissance.® 

EmiLio Goccio 


University of Toronto 


98 A small number of these Prologues have been treated in full or in part by V. De Amicis 
in L’Imitazione latina nella commedia italiana del secolo XVI (Firenze, 1897), by G. A. 
Galzigna, op. cit., and by N. Campanini in Lodovico Ariosto nei Prologhi delle sue Commedie 
(Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli, 1891). 

For a discussion of other topics connected with the same Prologues see my article on 
“The Prologue in the Commedie Erudite of the Sixteenth Century,” Italica, xvm, No. 3 
(September, 1941). 

% Among the best known of these works are the following: 

Muzio Arte Poetica 1551 Castelvetro Poetica 1570 
Varchi Lezzioni 1553 Viperano De Arte Poetica 1579 
Cinthio Discorso sulle Commedie e sulle Patrizzi Della Poetica 1586 

Tragedie 1554 Tasso Discorsi dell’ Arte Poetica 1587 
Minturno De Poeta 1559, Arte Poetica 1564 Denores Poetica 1588 
Vettori Commentarii 1560 Buonamici Discorsi Poetict 1597 
Scaligero Poetica 1561 Ingegneri Poesia Rappresentativa 1598 
Trissino Last two parts of Poetica 1529 Lummo Discorsi Poetici 1600 





XVIII 
THOMAS MORE, GRAMMARIAN AND ORATOR 


ESPITE the intensive study of Thomas More during the last dec- 
ade, a study stimulated by his canonization, by the fourth cen- 
tenary of his martyrdom, and by the enthusiastic and scholarly work of 
A. W. Reed, R. W. Chambers, and other writers, there remain significant 
aspects of his life that have received comparatively little attention.’ In a 
stimulating paper published eight years ago, Marie Delcourt demon- 
strated that the “English” tradition of More biography, the tradition 
created by More’s kinsfolk and devoted followers, represented a conscious 
attempt to emphasize his saintly qualities and those of his works which 
supported his claim to canonization.” For this reason, these biographers 
gave little weight to More’s humanist activities, his secular Latin writ- 
ings, and his association with Erasmus, a dubious character from the 
point of view of the Counter-reformation. Aside from questions of bias, 
moreover, the period about which the “English” biographical tradition 
is least informative is that during which More was most interested in the 
humanities, since Roper, the primary source of the school of hagiog- 
raphers, became More’s son-in-law only after More had left academic 
study for the business of the royal court. The distortion created either by 
the ignorance or by the prejudice of More’s early biographers, says Del- 
court, has been repaired only partly by modern scholarship, and Cham- 
bers’ account of Thomas More, though by far the best of recent studies, 
is nevertheless of the pattern laid down by Rastell, Roper, Harpsfield, 
and their followers. In the following pages, therefore, I have set down a 
few bits of information, some little known, others quite overlooked, 
which, in connection with the established circumstances of More’s life, 
serve to emphasize the typically humanist character of his early career. 
The humanist, Jacob Burckhardt declares, was indispensable to the 
Italian popes, princes, and republics for two reasons: “namely, the offi- 
cial correspondence of the State, and the making of speeches on public 
and solemn occasions.’ So far as Italy is concerned, Burckhardt’s propo- 
sition requires little proof. It is sufficient to point to the list of scholars 
who made up the papal secretariat, to the rich rewards heaped upon rhe- 
toricians by the city-states. What was true in Italy became in the course 


1 A brief review of the material presented in this paper was read before the Renaissance 
Group of the Modern Language Association at its meeting in Boston, December, 1940. 

* “Recherches sur Thomas More,’’ Humanisme et Renaissance (1936), pp. 22-42. 

* The Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy, translated by S. G. C. Middlemore (New 
York, 1935), p. 236. 
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of time not less true of the countries beyond the Alps. France made 
ambassadors of scholars like Budé and Gaguin; England employed Ital- 
ian humanists to do its diplomatic business.‘ Neo-classical Latin devel- 
oped into the fashionable medium of international intercourse, and the 
turn of an oration, the patness of an epistle, came to be accepted as the 
indices of a nation’s culture. The rulers of Europe, therefore, gathered 
about them staffs of scholars who could compose speeches and diplo- 
matic letters in the current fashion. Quite as naturally, those who desired 
political preferment devoted themselves to the study of grammar and 
rhetoric through which disciplines they hoped to achieve correctness 
and eloquence. Their expression having been made correct and eloquent, 
they might expect to be advanced in the government service as secre- 
taries, orators, and ambassadors. Of course, patrons supported humanist 
scholarship for other reasons besides its value in political affairs, and 
not every student of grammar had his eye on a secretaryship. Neverthe- 
less, there is abundant evidence to show that the demand for accom- 
plished correspondents and speakers constituted an important stimulus 
to the study of eloquence, not only in Italy, but in France and England. 

It is as a member of this new class of humanist civil servants that 
Thomas More will be considered in the present discussion. When modern 
scholars speak of More as a humanist, they usually mean that he had 
read widely in the classics and had been deeply impressed by them; 
when these scholars discuss his rise in government service, they attribute 
it to his legal talents and to his qualities of character. Unquestionably, 
More loved the ancient writings and learned much from them; he was 
certainly an excellent lawyer and a man of exceptional intelligence, 
humor, and probity. But there is another side to More’s learning and 
to his political success. He was a humanist, not only because he had been 
impressed by the classics, but also because he had acquired from them 
the art of expression; and he found favor at court both because of his 
legal ability and because he could read, write, speak, and understand the 
new, difficult language which Renaissance scholars had contrived in 
imitation of Ciceronian Latin. It may be shown, I think, first, that More 
was a student of grammar and rhetoric, an intimate friend of professional 
grammarians, and himself a teacher of the subject; and, second, that it 
was his training in grammar and rhetoric that opened to him the career 
at court which was capped by his chancellorship. 

What is known of More’s formal education may be summarized briefly. 
His contemporaries tell us that he attended St. Anthony’s School in 
London under the tutelage of Nicholas Holt, and that after serving as 
page in Archbishop Morton’s palace at Lambeth he was sent to Oxford, 


4See my John Skelton, Laureate (Columbia University Press, 1939), pp. 29-31. 
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where, for something less than two years (years which must fall between 
1492 and 1496), he avidly studied the humanities. From this happy Ox- 
ford existence More’s father untimely ripped him and set him to the law 
at the London inns of court.’ Law and London did not, however deter 
More from humanistic studies. In 1501 he wrote a letter to an Oxford 
friend, John Holt. He says nothing of law books. “You will ask me how I 
am getting on with my studies. Excellently; nothing could be better. I 
am giving up Latin, and taking to Greek. Grocyn is my teacher.’ And an 
early biographer declares, “notwithstanding [his translation from Oxford 
to London] did he cutt off from the studie of the lawe muche time, which 
he employed to his former studies that he vsed in Oxforde. . . . ””? 

In London, More wrote and lectured in a manner proper to a teacher 
of grammar and rhetoric. In friendly competition with the grammarian 
William Lily, he translated into Latin a number of epigrams from the 
Greek Anthology. The way in which the work was published makes it 
evident that the primary purpose of the exercise was, not to spread 
knowledge of the beauties of Greek literature, but rather to display the 
translators’ proficiency in the classical languages. First the Greek epi- 
gram is given, and then the rival versions of More and Lily, between 
which the reader is invited to judge.* More and Erasmus competed in 
similar fashion in translations from Lucian. They did not, as in the pre- 
vious case, translate the same pieces, but they both wrote original de- 
clamatory responses in Latin to Lucian’s Tyrannicide, and these parallel 
declamations were included in the book.® Here, the intent to display ora- 
torical virtuosity is transparently clear, for the subject matter of the 
Tyrannicide is completely devoid of either practical or philosophical in- 
terest.'° In a prefatory letter, Erasmus explains why he undertook the 
writing of a reply to Lucian. More strongly urged the task, he says: 


And I have done this so much the more willingly because I greatly desire this 
kind of exercise, to which no other is equally profitable, some day to be resumed in 
our schools. For I think that nothing else [but the lack of such exercises] is re- 
sponsible for the fact that in these times, when they are so many who study the 


5R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (New York, 1936), pp. 56-66. 

§ Translated, ibid., p. 81, from MS Arundel 249, fol. 85. 

1 Harpsfield’s Life of More, EETS, Or. Ser. 186 (1932), p. 13. 

8 Progymnasmata, published with More’s Epigrammata (Basle, 1518). Though not pub- 
lished until 1518, the work was certainly completed much earlier. See Chambers, More, 
p. 89. ® Luciani opuscula (Paris, 1506). 

10 A man kills a tyrant’s son, and the tyrant thereupon kills himself. Is the assassin 
entitled to the money which, in this hypothetical republic, is legally the reward of tyranni- 
cides? Lucian argues the affirmative; More and Erasmus maintain the negative. See C. R. 
Thompson, The Translations of Lucian by Erasmus and St. Thomas More (Ithaca, N. Y., 
1940), pp. 29-44. 
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most eloquent writers, there are nevertheless so few who do not appear alto- 
gether incapable of speech whenever the situation demands an orator. For if we 
were driven from childhood to follow diligently the authority of Cicero and 
Fabius, and the ancient example in declamations of this sort, there would not 
be, I think such poverty of speech, such deplorable lack of eloquence, such 
shameful stammering, even among those who publicly profess oratorical learn- 
ing." 


That More was activated by the same motive is made evident by the 
fact that he set his children and the pupils of his “academy” to work on 
just such exercises, both in Latin and in English. In his early writings, 
therefore, More appears a typical humanist grammarian, devoted to the 
study and the teaching of eloquence. 

It is clear, too, that despite the assertion in his letter to Holt, More did 
not altogether “give up Latin and take to Greek” when he left Oxford. 
It must. have been soon after this letter was written that he began to 
deliver a course of lectures to a London audience on the historical and 
philosophical aspects of St. Augustine’s City of God.” Had he been teach- 
ing at one of the universities instead of at Grocyn’s London church, he 
would have lectured as a member of the faculty of grammar. Classical 
history fell in neatly with the grammatical discipline, for it provided 
apposite instances with which to ornament letters and orations. Indeed, 
as a prerequisite for the graduate degree in grammar, the University of 
Oxford required several candidates to deliver free lectures on the works 
of the historian Sallust." 

A list of More’s early friends corroborates the impression that however 
assidtously he followed the law his heart remained with the grammarians. 
There is not a lawyer among those with whom he is known to have asso- 
ciated. In fact, it is difficult to find one who did not either teach grammar 
or foster its teaching. Grocyn gave instruction in Greek. The grammar 
school of St. Paul’s was founded by Colet; both Erasmus and Linacre 
prepared text-books to be used by its students; Lily, whom More called 
“my dearest friend,” became its first headmaster. Another of More’s 
friends, indeed, the earliest of whom there is any record, was the John 
Holt mentioned above, a teacher at the famous grammar school of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Concerning Holt little has been discovered, but 
even less is generally known. He is granted not even passing mention in 
E. M. G. Routh’s Sir Thomas More and His Friends.“ It will not be amiss, 


" The Latin of this dedication is quoted by Thompson, o?. cit., p. 40. 

2 Stapleton, Vita Thomae Mori, translated by P. E. Hallett (London 1928), p. 9. 

13 Register of the University of Oxford, edited by C. W. Boase (Oxford, 1885), vol. 1, 
p. 299 (Smyth, More). “Oxford University Press, 1934. 
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therefore, to bring together the scraps of information which throw light 
upon the career of this friend of More and upon their relationship. 

John Holt may have been related to the Nicholas Holt who was More’s 
master at St. Anthony’s School, though there is no evidence for the con- 
jecture beyond the identity of surname and the common connection with 
More. In 1490, he became a fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford.” Among 
the Magdalen archives is a letter which Holt wrote to the college presi- 
dent, Richard Mayhew.” In typically humanist fashion, it very ele- 
gantly says nothing whatever. Holt is occupied chiefly with protesting 
the inadequacy of his uncultured language for the most learned ears of 
his correspondent. No year appears in the letter, but since Holt describes 
himself as “puer imberbis,” it must be supposed that it was written be- 
fore he became fellow. The letter is addressed “ex Lamhitha,”’ and it is 
worthy of note that Holt’s one extant work, Milk for Children, was dedi- 
cated to Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury and master of Lambeth 
Palace. About the same time as Holt’s epistle must have been composed, 
Thomas More, similarly beardless, was serving as page to Morton at 
Lambeth. It may have been during this period that More and Holt first 
became friends. But they had other opportunities for contact. In 1494 
or earlier, Holt became usher of Magdalen Grammar School, an office 
which he retained until 1495.!” More’s two years at Oxford must be in- 
cluded in the period 1492-96. The first clear proof of the association of 
Holt and More occurs in 1497. In or about that year Holt’s elementary 
Latin grammar, Milk for Children, was published with a dedication to 
Morton and commendatory epigrams fore and aft written by the “diser- 
tus adolescentulus,” Thomas More."* Later, Holt seems to have entered 
the service of the dowager queen Margaret, for a patent issued after 
Margaret’s death by Henry VIII made “John Holt” bailiff of the lord- 
ship and keeper of the manor of Conford, Dorset, in return for “‘services 
to the King’s grandame.’”® Holt died in 1510 or 1511.2° However shadowy 


4 W. D. Macray, A Register of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen, 1, 120. 

18 MS Magdalen College, No. 168, fol. 36. 

17R, S. Stanier, Magdalen School (Oxford, 1940), pp. 36, 57, 59. 

18 Anthony & Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (1813), 1, Col. 15. The three extant editions 
(see below, n. 21) are all of later date, but the dedication of the book to Morton, who died 
in 1500, makes Wood’s statement altogether probable. 

19 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 1 (edition of 1920), No. 132, grant No. 87. See also 
Cambridge, Grace Book, Beta 1, p. 230. 

* Bale, Scriptorum Catalogus (Basle, 1559 [?]), Cent. undec. no. 89, says that Holt 
“claruit anno Domini 1510.” According to the Index Library, vol. 50, the will of one John 
Holt of Whitfield is recorded in the Probate Registry, Canterbury (Consistory Register, 
vol. 11, fol. 8) under the year 1511. Because of the war, I have been unable to secure a 
copy of this will. 
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his figure may be, he is nevertheless the earliest friend of More whom the 
records disclose. For More’s association with him must have begun by 
1497, the date of Milk for Children, and may reach back to as early a time 
as that in which More waited upon Morton’s table or studied at St. 
Anthony’s School. It was therefore at an impressionable age that More 
cameunder Holt’s influence. How important that influence may have been 
in shaping More’s career is suggested by Anthony Wood’s characteriza- 
tion of the work of the Magdalen grammarian: “[Holt] carried on the 
profession of pedagogy so zealous, that by his admirable way of teaching 
the faculty of grammar, many from his school were transplanted to sev- 
eral colleges and halls in this university, that were afterwards eminent 
in the nation. Since which time, and that of king Henry VII, hath been 
a singular care of royal authority, and of worthy learned men to lay a 
solid foundation of all kind of learning, by producing a right grammar 
institution.” 

The epigrams which More wrote for Milk for Children and the letter 
which he addressed to Holt in 1501 have received scant attention from 
the biographers. The epigrams, which are more interesting than the com- 
mendatory poems usually appended to humanist publications, have 
never been reprinted since early Tudor times.” The “learned youngling” 


21 The text here given is that of Wynken de Worde (c. 1510). Variants are cited from the 
edition of Pynson (c. 1520) and from the fragment of an edition by A. Van Berghen pre- 
served in Cambridge Library Fragments Syn 6.50.1-3. For the checking of the references 
to the Pynson edition, I am indebted to Dr. H. L. R. Edwards, of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. My references to the Van Berghen fragment depend upon the micro-film 
reproduction made by University Microfilms (Order no. 1315). The Pynson and Van 
Berghen texts are cited as P and B respectively. 

Thome more / diserti adolescentuli in 
lucubraciunculas Holtiade. Epigramma. 
Quem legis Holtiade tenerum pia furta libellum 
Seu vir seu puer es / lac puerile voca 
Dulce / sed et meritum liber hic me iudice nomen 
Lactea qui pueris dogmata prestat / habet 
Vos angli legite hec iuuenes / in maxima quorum 
Exiguum quamuis commoda surgit opus 
Que vos in minimum legitis digesta libellum 
Precepta in paucos pauca legenda dies 
Holtiades eadem vigili quesita labore 
Legit ab innumeris pauca voluminibus 
Sedulis ille vagis sese circumtulit agris. 
Mellifice officio quam bene functus apis 
Quicquid ibi in dulces sapidi congessit aceruos 
Mellis in hunc paruum retulit alueolum 
Hoc opus anglorum cupienti [P, cupieti] intrare iuuente 
Prima sit in reliquam ianua grammaticam 
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Hanc tamen ante forem docti struxere / sed horum 
Quisque suos latio [P, latino] / fecerat ore modos 
Quid bene fulta penus prodest tibi / quando retentat. 
Janua magnificos irreseranda cibos 
Angle puer latio quid ages sermone / sapisse 
Non potes in primo verba latina die 
Te decet altricis tenerum recubare sub alis 
Discereque ex verbis non tua verba tuis 
Structa / sed et verbis iam pridem ianua nostris 
Grammatice / verum si fateamur erat / 
Illa tamen vetus et tunsu lacerata frequenti 
Que xix [P, vix] assiduo pulsa labore crepat 
Janua nostra noua est / tenereque facillima turbe 
Ad digiti minimum quamcito aperta sonum 
(Sig Alv-A2") 
Thome more epygramma 
Macte puer gaude lepido quicumque libello 
Delicus [B, Delicijs] tuis pastus es holtiade 
Nec tibi dat carnes nec acerbos arbuta fructus 
Dat tibi que dulci pocula lacte fluunt 
Carnis in inualida massa grauis incubat aluo 
Arbuta non sapide sunt leuis humor aque. 
At lac & infantem sine pondere nutrit alumnum. 
Lactis & infanti dulcis in ore sapor. 
Pastus es hoc igitur / visum est decuisse nequibat 
Grandia tam tenerum pondera ferre iecur 
Nunc vbi desieris lactare / alimenta monemus 
Non mellita nimis fortia sume magis. 
Ergo aut Sulpitii placida lepidissime mensa 
Utilibus Phoce vel satur esto cibis [P, cibus] 
Aut Sepontini bibito noua musta Perotti 
Aut diomedeis condita mulsa cadis 
Aut alium quemcumque velis imitarier opta / 
Dulcia qui caute misceat vtilibus 
Precipue sed Sulpicii documenta capesses [P, capisses] 
Holti consiliis vse vel vse meis. 
Discenda holtiades heteroclita liquit ab illo 
Et quodcunquwe tenent nomina queque genus. 
Recta leges illic que sit constructio / sed post 
Preterita & verbis iuncta supina suis. 
Sedulus & tandem longe [B, longa] pulcherrima disces 
Carmina limitibus continuisse suis. 
Ergo musarum choreas ingressa iuuentus 
Quum per Sulpitium plectra lyramque geres. 
Dic mode / ferre lyram quum dextra nequiuerat. holtus [P, hultus] 
Admonuit labris vbera chara. meis. 
(last leaf, recto) 
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More is the only contributor, and his rather elaborate poems are designed 
primarily, not as puffs for the author, but as supplementary guides for 
the reader. More praises Holt for having compressed the substance of 
the great grammarians into a treatise suitably simple for the elementary 
student. He then urges the reader to begin eagerly the study of grammar 
which will open to him immeasurable riches. Previously, a youth who 
wished to enter the castle of grammatical learning had to pound heavily 
at a reluctant door, but Milk for Children is a gate which opens at the 
touch of an infant’s hand. It is noteworthy that More speaks of the book, 
not as “Holt’s gate to grammar,” but as “our gate” (Janua nostra), as 
though he had been concerned in its preparation. The poem at the end of 
Milk for Children even more clearly betrays the professional grammarian. 
More congratulates the student upon having finished his first course, 
but he warns that after so light a breakfast it is necessary to seek meatier 
sustenance. For this more solid food he suggests a number of grammar- 
ians, but advises particularly Sulpitius: the choice, More declares, is not 
only Holt’s but also his own. In these advanced studies, says More, the 
student will learn about heteroclites, supines, and the rules of versifica- 
tion.” 

More’s letter to Holt is little better known than his epigrams in Milk 
for Children.* Like the epigrams, it was omitted from the collected edi- 
tions of his Latin works which were published in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The original copy is found in a manuscript which 
consists chiefly of text-book and exercise material for the study of Latin 
grammar, compiled, I believe, for the Magdalen School. It occurs in that 
manuscript as one of a collection of Latin epistles written by Magdalen 
scholars and their friends, a collection which probably served to provide 


Tt is noteworthy that every one on More’s list of recommended grammarians: Sul- 
pitius, Phocas, Perottus, and Diomedes, appears also on a similar list prepared by that most 
prolific grammar master of the Magdalen School, Robert Whittinton (The Vulgaria of 
John Stanbridge and the Vulgaria of Robert Whittinton, edited by Beatrice White, EETS, 
Or. Ser. 187 [1932], p. 34). This fact, read together with More’s early friendship with such 
Magdalen scholars as Holt, Lily, and Grocyn, suggests that whatever his formal Oxford 
residence, More may have studied at the Magdalen Grammar School, one of the earliest 
and most influential centers of humanism at the English universities. The supposition is 
rendered more likely by the fact that, by direction of its founder, instruction at the Mag- 
dalen School was free to all who sought it (R. S. Stanier, Magdalen School (Oxford, 1940], 
pp. 19-20). If More were a member of Canterbury Hall or St. Mary’s Hall, therefore, he 
would have been permitted to attend Magdalen lectures. 

23 MS Arundel 249, fol. 85’. The letter has been printed but once, as far as I know, and 
rather inaccurately in Anglia, x1v (1891-92), 498-499. 

“T am now engaged in a study of the contents of MS Arundel 249. A reproduction of 
the manuscript in microfilm has been made by the Modern Language Association, Repro- 
ductions of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books, No. 546F. 
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the schoolboys with models of epistolary eloquence. Besides the report 
on the progress of More’s studies under Grocyn’s tutelage, the letter 
mentions a certain “comedy of Solomon” to the writing of which More 
says that he has contributed: ““Misimus ad te que volebas omnia praeter 
eas partes quas in comediam illa que de salamone est adiecimus illas ad 
te nom potui mittere quippe que apud me non sunt.” It is surprising that 
modern scholars have made so little of this statement, particularly since 
More’s connection with early Tudor drama has received much emphasis 
of recent years. Holt’s desire for a copy of the comedy admits of ready 
explanation. The drama, and especially the comedy, was a favorite de- 
vice for the teaching of colloquial expression, and applicants for the de- 
gree in Grammar at Oxford were sometimes required to write comedies 
as a test of their “grammatical” ability.* 

In his early years, therefore, More was a grammarian, not only in 
the general sense of “lover of letters’ but also in the restricted sense 
of “professor of language.”’ That he continued to consider himself a 
grammarian in the latter sense even after he had established himself 
as a successful lawyer and achieved a valuable connection with the 
merchants of the City of London is suggested by a document which 
appears in the archives of the University of Oxford. In 1513, the Uni- 
versity granted “Thomas More” the right to inform in grammar, a 
privilege conceded in view of the fact that he had studied and taught the 
discipline for fourteen years. The condition was set that More deliver 
lectures on one book of Sallust and compose an epigram in praise of the 
University to be attached to the doors of the church of St. Mary the 
Virgin.” 

The identification of this Thomas More with More the Utopian can 
never, I fear, be completely demonstrated, since neither ‘“More” nor 
“Thomas” was an uncommon name. But the strength of the evidence 
makes the identification, if not certain, at least most probable. No other 
Thomas More is to be found in the Oxford register from the beginning of 
the record until 1542. Whatever is said about the grammarian Thomas 
More in the register fits the “true’”” More. We know that he was inter- 
ested in grammar and that he was associated with professional gram- 
marians. We know that about fourteen years before the action of the 


™ Register of the University of Oxford, edited by C. W. Boase (Oxford, 1885), 1, 298 
(Watson). 

% University Archives, Register G, fol. 183: “Eodem die [June 13, 1513] supplicat 
{a letter, perhaps a ‘‘d” for “dominus,’”’ has been lined through by the scribe] thomas more 
quatenus studium quod habuit 14 annis informando scolares grammaticam possit sibi 
sufficere vt admittatur ad informandum in grammatica hec est concessa sic quod legat 
unum librum salustij et componat ephegramma apponendum vallibus ecclesie beate marie 
virginis.”” A photostat of this document is in my possession. 
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University, he had contributed commendatory poems to Holt’s Milk for 
Children, poems which sound like the work of a professional teacher. 
During the intervening period, he had both studied and taught humane 
letters. The fact that the More of the Oxford document was required 
to write an epigram is a powerful argument in favor of the identification. 
By 1513, More had established himself as the foremost English writer in 
the genre. Furthermore, no contemporary candidate for the degree in 
grammar at Oxford was asked to write an epigram—the task usually set 
was a poem of a hundred verses or a comedy. Quite as appropriate to 
More as the task of composing an epigram was the assignment of a book 
of Sallust as a lecture topic. More’s lectures on Augustine’s City of God 
had already gained him fame as a teacher of history. Says Stapleton, “He 
did not treat this great work from the theological point of view, but from 
the standpoint of history and philosophy. . . . ’’ Elsewhere, Stapleton 
asserts that More “studied with avidity all the historical works he could 
find.”**® Among the historians, St. Augustine and Sallust seem to have 
been More’s especial favorites, for in a letter to William Gunnell, tutor 
to his children, More suggests that they study Augustine “in addition to 
their lesson in Sallust.’”* The young Mores, therefore, were to be taught 
both St. Augustine, whose writings their father had expounded publicly 
at Grocyn’s church during the reign of Henry VII, and Sallust, whom 
Thomas More of the Oxford register was asked to read in 1513. Signifi- 
cant, too, is the fact that More’s Latin life of Richard III is expressly 
said by its first editor to have been written “‘circiter 1513.’ As has 
often been pointed out, Richard III is one of the earliest attempts by an 
Englishman to imitate the classical historians. There is a close parallel 
between More’s invention of a deathbed speech of Edward IV in which 
the king begs his counselors to subdue their private feuds and ambitions 
to the care of his children and the good of the kingdom, and Sallust’s 
report of Micipsa’s dying oration to his foster son Jugurtha, which car- 
ries precisely the same burden. In both cases, the fears of the king are 
later justified by the treachery of the chief counselor. I am inclined to 
think that the clipped, objective, and impartial quality of More’s char- 
acter sketches derives from Sallust. But whether or not it was Sallust 
who was the primary inspiration for Richard III, clearly More was busy 
imitating the ancient historians at the very time that his Oxford name- 
sake was set the task of lecturing upon one of them. Everything we know 
about the grammarian of the register, therefore, is appropriate to Thomas 
More. Both were Oxford men, both professed the grammatical discipline, 


%7 Stapleton, Vita Thomae Mori, translated by P. E. Hallett (London, 1928), p. 9. 
%8 Tbid., p. 15. %9 Ibid., pp. 103-104. 
%® Thomae Mori Omnia Latina Opera (Louvain, 1566), p. 44. 
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both wrote epigrams, both studied Sallust. It is difficult to believe that 
two contemporaries of the same name had so much in common. 

If it is really the humanist More who appears in the Oxford register, 
it becomes necessary to suggest an explanation for his seeking of the 
degree. During his early years, More had considered a number of pro- 
fessions but committed himself to none. He had studied law, thought of 
entering a monastery, experimented with politics, and lectured on St. 
Augustine. But he disliked his legal studies and continued them only at 
his father’s insistence. His marriage signified that he had given up the 
idea of a monastic career. According to the traditional story, his political 
ambitions were cut short by Henry VII because of an indiscreet speech 
he made as member of Parliament. It is true that, as will be shown later, 
More became increasingly useful to the London merchants from 1509 on, 
a connection which, many years after, led to his employment at court. 
But, in 1513, humanism was beginning to boil over in the English uni- 
versities. More’s closest friends were involved in the new movement: 
his friend Erasmus was lecturing at Cambridge; his friend Lily was 
teaching at St. Paul’s, the school which his friend Colet had founded. Is 
it not possible that More, too, thought of following an academic career? 
It seems reasonable to suppose that he would have been tempted by an 
opportunity to continue his beloved studies and to impart his passion 
for letters to young Englishmen. But if he wished to teach at Oxford or 
at Cambridge as he had taught in Grocyn’s church, it would have been 
necessary for him to secure university permission, that is, a university 
degree. Such permission is precisely what the governing body of Oxford 
granted “Thomas More” in 1513. 

In 1518, More wrote a letter to Oxford urging the University to foster 
humanistic studies and to prevent jealous grammarians of an older school 
from suppressing the new enthusiasm for Greek.*' But the letter derives 
its authority, not so much from More’s reputation as a scholar, as from 
his position at the court of Henry VIII. For More’s career turned out to 
be, not an academic, but a political one. Various diplomatic services 
which he performed for the government led to a knighthood and member- 
ship in the royal council in 1521. How he achieved his position at the 
court has always been something of a mystery. His biographers are 
unanimous in declaring that he never sought advancement, that, in fact, 
he was much averse to court service. Nevertheless, in 1509, the year 
Henry VIII ascended the throne, More joined the crowd of eager flat- 
terers who sought place and wage under the new king, dedicating to 
him a volume of epigrams beautifully inscribed in a vellum manuscript 
illuminated with white and red roses and the pomegranates of Queen 


%T. E. Bridgett, The Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More (1891), pp. 172-176. 
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Katherine.” It may be that More presented the book for no motive of 
personal gain but as a token of the jubilation in which all humanists joined 
at the coronation of a promising youth devoted to learning. (The same 
reason, however, cannot be alleged for the fact that More was regularly 
the first to appear at Wolsey’s levées.*) If More’s gift to the king had a 
less disinterested purpose, the seed either was sterile or bore fruit only 
after long germination, for his first official service for King Henry was 
not performed until 1515, in which year he was sent to the Low Countries 
as a member of a government economic mission, and he did not find a 
place at court for several years after. To ask whether More desired that 
place or whether it was forced upon him is futile. Very likely, he was not 
himself of one mind. The value of a scholar’s services to his country is 
debated at length in the first book of Utopia. Hythlodaye concludes that 
he can contribute nothing, but if More had wholly agreed, why did he 
allow that treatise on government to be published? 

For the present purpose, the problem is, not why More entered govern- 
ment service, but why government service claimed More. According to 
Roper and his followers, it was More’s legal talent that made him indis- 
pensable. From the evidence which I shall now present, it must be 
concluded, I believe, that More rose to power at court, not only because 
he was an excellent lawyer, but also because he was a skilled Latinist 
and an eloquent orator. 

Years before his embassy to the Low Countries in 1515, More had 
filled an important diplomatic function, not for the king, indeed, but 
for the merchants of the City of London. The recently published records 
of the Mercers’ Company for the Renaissance period bring to light this 
significant episode in his early career.™ 

On the twenty-first of March, 1509, Master Thomas More, gentleman, 
was admitted to the fellowship of Mercers “frank and free.’”® It was a 
particularly valuable privilege to be a member of this company, for the 
Mercers were the richest and most powerful of the London merchant 
guilds, and the guilds governed the city. Noblemen, gentlemen, and 
merchants not resident in London were therefore willing to pay large 
sums of money in order to join the fellowship. Besides these, “there were 
numerous officials and ‘friends at Court’? whom the Company found it 

"MS. Cotton Titus D rv. * Allen, Opus epistolarum Erasmi, 1, No. 389. 

Acts of Court of the Mercers’ Company, edited by L. Lyell and F. D. Watney (Cam- 
bridge, 1936). My attention was first drawn to these records by Professor C. J. Sisson. 
They are mentioned in a brief and unindexed ‘“‘additional note” in Chambers’ More, 
p. 405. Chambers says, ‘‘The matter needs, and is receiving, further attention.”’ As far as 
I know, however, no discussion of it has yet appeared in print. 

% Acts of Court, p. 320. Chambers, depending upon Watney, Hospital of St. Thomas of 
Acon (1906), gives the date as March 21, 1508. Acts of Court makes it clear that the “1508” 
is old style. 
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expedient to admit free.”® From the terms of his “frank and free’’ ad- 
mission in 1509, Thomas More, gentleman, might be expected to render 
the company valuable service. He did not disappoint his sponsors. 

For some time before 1509, the English merchants and the city of 
Antwerp had been engaged in a dispute which had resulted in a serious 
disruption of trade. The merchants, dissatisfied with the taxes imposed 
upon them and the quarters allotted to them, had refused to establish a 
staple in any of the towns of the Low Countries and had moved from one 
town to another, thus retaining their power to bargain for the privileges 
they desired. In 1508, Margaret, Duchess of Savoy, moved to arrange a 
conference, and in the following year, Jacob de Wocht, the “‘pensionary”’ 
(that is, legal adviser or orator) of Antwerp,*’ arrived in England for the 
negotiations. 

What follows makes entirely clear the reason why More had been 
given a free membership in the Mercer’s guild. After the Antwerp pen- 
sionary had presented his credentials, the Mercers’ Company, acting 
under More’s advice, decided to call a general session of the Merchant 
Adventurers (the exporters’ guild).** “And than at the same Courte the 
said Pensonary to com and be herde. And for as muche as the same 
Pensonary can not speke Englisshe, the Compeny haue desired the for- 
said Thomas More to be here & aunsware hym in Laten.” When the 
court assembled and Jacob de Wocht was brought in, 


Maister Thomas More, gentilman, sytting uppon the high benches ende next the 
wyndowe spake unto the said Pensonary in Laten, desyryng hym to Couer his 
hedd, and aftir that the same Maister More began and tolde a longe and goodly 
proposicion in Laten, shewyng howe that he was welcom and that the Compeny 
had sene and understoude by the forsaid lettre whiche he had brought from the 
said towne of Andwerp, that Credens was to be geven unto hym in suche thynges 
as he had for to declare unto us on theire behalf. . . . Than began he [that is, 
De Wocht] and tolde his tale in Latyne and first he commended Maister More 
greatly for makyng of his Oracion.... 


There were several sessions during which More acted as interpreter, and, 
finally, an agreement having been reached, More and De Wocht saluted 
each other in outbursts of polite Latin oratory.* 


% Tbid., p. xiii. 

37 A “pensionary” of Bruges was the humanist Francis of Cranevelt who became a 
friend of More and carried on a lengthy correspondence with him (see Literae ad Franciscum 
Craneveldium, edited by Henry de Vocht [Louvain, 1928)]). 

8 Although in theory the Adventurers were composed of all the guilds which sent their 
products into foreign trade, in practice it was almost always a mercer that presided over 
the Adventurers, and the records and accounts of the exporters were kept by the Mercers’ 
clerk and preserved in the Mercers’ books. 

® Acts of Court, pp. 329-345. In the Journal of the Common Council of the City of London 
(Guildhall Record Office, Journal 11, fol. 181"), under the date March 23, 1513, one Thomas 
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The biographies of More say nothing of this association with the guild 
of Mercers. But they do provide an interesting parallel. According to 
Roper, it was the affair of the Pope’s ship which finally clinched King 
Henry’s determination to number More among his servants.*® For some 
reason, the government claimed the right to confiscate the vessel which 
had arrived at Southampton. 


. . . the Popes Embassadour, by suite vnto his grace, obteyned that he might for 
his master the Pope haue Councell learned in the lawes of this realme. .. . Att 
which tyme there could none of our lawe be found so meete to be of councell with 
this embassador as Sir Thomas Moore, who could reporte to the Embassador in 
Latyne all the resons and argumentes by the learned Councell on both sides 
alleaged.“ 


Roper hastens to add that More not only served as interpreter but also 
argued so well and so learnedly that the Pope won his case. In this in- 
stance, then, as in the De Wocht matter, More’s advancement was served 
both by his legal and by his humanistic training. 

That More’s services as interpreter, orator, and lawyer were appreci- 
ated by the London merchants is made evident by the promotions which 
he received immediately after the conclusion of the negotiations with 
Antwerp. In December, 1509, Thomas More, Mercer, was elected bur- 
gess for the City in the coming Parliament.“ The year following, he 
became Under-sheriff. In 1515, at the request of the merchants of Lon- 
don, King Henry made him a member of the commercial mission to 
Bruges. Shortly after, he resigned his City offices and entered the court 
career which led to his chancellorship and to his beheading. 

King Henry employed More primarily, not as a lawyer, but as a sec- 
retary and orator—the two functions which, according to Burckhardt, 
made the humanist indispensable to the Renaissance state. When the 


More, mercer, is said to be “defunct.” This entry has been alleged against the identification 
of the Thomas More, Mercer, who was elected burgess in Parliament in January, 1509, 
with the great St. Thomas (Chambers, More, p. 405). It might, with equal strength, be 
referred to the More who was involved in the conversations with Antwerp. But on March 5, 
1518, five years after the death of “Thomas More, mercer,’’ the Master of St. Thomas of 
Acon brought before the court of Mercers the books of ordinances and statutes proposed 
for a new foundation ‘“‘whiche quayres before alle the said parsones were redd in Inglysshe, 
and uppon euery article theryn conteyned amonge theym they had Communycacion, and 
agreed that the said quayre shulde be shewed unto Maister Thomas More and to have his 
advise and Counseyll theryn ...” (Acts of Court, pp. 452-453). I do not think it can be 
doubted that the Master More who was called upon to advise the Mercers in 1518 was the 
man who aided the company during the negotiations of 1509. 

No one has as yet been able to track down the case in court records. 

“ The Life of Sir Thomas Moore, edited by E. V. Hitchcock (Early English Text Society, 
Original Series 197 [1935]), p. 10. 

Chambers, More, p. 405. See above, Note 39. 
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Venetian ambassador, Giustiniani, arrived in London in 1516, it was 
More’s duty to welcome the distinguished visitor with a set Latin or- 
ation.“ The same task devolved upon him in the year following, upon the 
appearance of the papal legate, Cardinal Campeggio.“ The privy council 
chose More to soothe and persuade the angry mob of rioters on Evil May 
Day, 1517. Besides performing numerous embassies, More acted as royal 
secretary, delivered important speeches, and assisted in literary matters. 
He wrote dozens of the King’s letters, both in Latin and in English. In 
1525 and 1526, he was required to reply to the orations of a new Vene- 
tian ambassador, Lorenzo Orio.“ He spoke in the King’s name to the 
House of Commons. When Henry made his progress to Oxford or to 
Cambridge, “where he was receaved with very eloquent orations, his 
grace wold alwaies assigne him [More], as one that was prompte and ready 
therein, ex tempore to make awneswer therevnto.” He helped the King 
with his book against Luther: in this work he was, by his own account, 
“a sorter out and placer of the principal matters.’*’ In later years, when 
heretical notions had gained powerful adherents, the Bishop of Durham 
offered More a considerable sum of money to attack the Lutheran dragon 
with his weapon of rhetoric. More tilted, but like a proper knight and 
unlike a Renaissance rhetorician, he refused the reward.** From these 
examples, and from many others that might have been cited, it is clear 
that, as Bridgett says, ‘““More was the Latin orator, who had to do 
honour to the court of Henry... .’* 

When More entered the service of King Henry VIII, he was not forced 
to wander, a lonely humanist, among alien corn. Erasmus, in fact, con- 
soled himself for his friend’s loss to literature by reflecting that “under 
such a King, and with so many learned colleagues, it seems rather a 
university than a court.’*° And again, “Many learned men are now [in 
1518] in the English court: Linacre, the king’s physician; Tunstall, mas- 
ter of rolls; More, privy councillor; Pace, secretary; Mountjoy, chamber- 
lain; Colet, preacher; Stokesley, confessor.”*' Indeed, there were other 
humanists at court whom Erasmus might have mentioned: the Italian 
scholars, Carmeliano and Ammonio; John Clerk and Dr. Thomas Savage, 
speechmakers and ambassadors both; John Skelton, English satirist and 
guide of the king’s early studies; and, most important of all, the teacher 
at Magdalen’s grammar school who became, under the king, the ruler 


* Allen, Opus epistolarum, 11, No. 461. 

“ Bridgett, op. cit., p. 177. % Ibid., pp. 177-178. 

Roper, The Life of Sir Thomas Moore, EETS, Or. Ser. 197, p. 22. 

‘7 Chambers, More, p. 193. 48 Chambers, p. 255. 

4 Op. cit., p. 178. 8 Allen, op. cit., 11, No. 832. 

5! Abridged from Erasmus’ letter by Bridgett, of. cit., p. 167. See Allen, Opus epistolarum, 
ut, No. 855. 
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of England: Thomas Wolsey. Many of these had other interests besides 
the study of grammar: Linacre was a piysician, Colet a divine, Tunstall 
a mathematician, More a lawyer, Carmeliano a lutanist. But each was 
a rhetorician, and served the king as ambassador, secretary, or orator. 
When Thomas More’s career is understood as conforming to the pat- 
tern established by the typical humanist-diplomat of Renaissance times, 
it gains a unity and a meaning which, I believe, it otherwise lacks. He is 
then no longer a succession of rather dimly related Mores: an amateur hu- 
manist and lover of good letters; a lawyer unhappy in his profession; an 
under-sheriff of the city of London;a diplomat, secretary, and orator in the 
service of the king; a writer of voluminous anti-Lutheran tracts. His 
career is rooted, not in amateur, but in professional humanism, and from 
that root stem most of the activities of his life. As a teacher of the disci- 
pline of grammar he lectured on historical subjects, wrote commenda- 
tions for an elementary text-book for Latin students, in collaboration 
with Erasmus published a translation of Lucian which was much used 
in the schools, and, if the identification of the Thomas More of the Ox- 
ford register be accepted, sought the right to instruct in the humanities 
at the English universities. His humanistic training, in addition to his 
legal services, made him valuable as interpreter and orator to the mer- 
chants of London. The English government claimed him because he 
could make speeches, write letters, and discharge diplomatic functions. 
Finally, he turned his rhetorical talents to the service of his conscience. 
If I have tried to show that More’s was a humanist’s career, I have 
not meant to imply “hat More was a typical humanist. Roper, Bridgett, 
and Chambers have sufficiently demonstrated the depth of his intelli- 
gence, the grace of his humor, and the strength and beauty of his char- 
acter. More was certainly not, as many humanists were, underhanded, 
venal, bitter and abusive in language, boastful, aggressively ambitious, 
disloyal to friends and ideals. Nor do I wish to suggest that More’s 
humanism is of itself a sufficient explanation for all of the circumstances 
of his life. So great a man cannot be studied from any single frame of 
reference. But I have tried to demonstrate, first, that a devotion to the 
discipline of rhetoric marks More’s activities from the earliest to the 
latest, and second, that that devotion was no mere extrinsic phenomenon 
but a functional determinant of his vocations and of his rise to political 
power. 
WILL1AM NELSON 
New York, N. Y. 

® Humanist atrabiliousness may be detected in More’s epigrams on Brixius and in his 
anti-Lutheran tracts. But in neither case was More fighting a personal battle. Brixius had 

attacked England, and the Lutherans had declared war on true religion. 
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XIX 


THE CASE FOR COMEDY IN CAROLINE 
THEATRICAL APOLOGETICS 


HE war waged by the propagandists of Puritan extremism against 

the Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Caroline stages and the dramatists’ 
counter-strategy of satiric portraiture that was often nothing more than 
gratuitous misrepresentation of the Puritan as a type are by now a famil- 
iar story to students of the Renaissance.! How the case for comedy was 
restated in Caroline theatrical apologetics has not, however, been ade- 
quately set forth. 

During the Caroline period, the attack on the stage by Puritan ex- 
tremists passed into the phase of systematic recapitulation and vituper- 
ative crescendo. The first tendency was apparent in A Short Treatise 
against Stage-Playes (1625); the second, in Richard Rawlidge’s A Mon- 
ster Late Found Out and Discovered (1628), wherein playhouses were 
bracketed with “alehouses, bawdy-houses, dicing houses’’ as “‘hatchers 
of sins.’”” Finally, in William Prynne’s Histrio-Mastix (1632), the Frank- 
enstein’s monster of anti-theatrical propaganda was loosed upon the 
world of Henrietta Maria. Prynne justified the leviathan bulk of his 
omnium-gatherum on the ground that the evil he was attempting to 
combat had outgrown all ordinary proportions: 

Some Play-books since I first undertooke this subject, are growne from Quarto 
into Folio; which yet beare so good a price and sale, that I cannot but with griefe 
relate it, they are now . . . new-printed in farre better paper than most Octavo 
or Quarto Bibles, which hardly finde such vent as they: And can then one Quarto 
Tractate against Stage-playes be thought too large, when as it must assault such 
ample Play-house Volumes? Besides, our Quarto-Play-bookes since the first 
sheetes of this my Treatise came unto the Presse, have come forth in such abun- 
dance, and found so many customers, that they almost exceede all number, one 
studie being scarce able to holde them, and two yeares time too little to peruse 
them all: And this made this Treatise swell the greater, because these Play-bookes 
are so multiplied. Againe, I considered with my selfe, that our Players, our Play- 
haunters are now more in number, more various in judgements, in humours, in 
apprehensions, than they have beene in former ages; whereupon I thought good 

1 See E. N. S. Thompson, The Controversy between the Puritans and the Stage, Yale Studies 
in English, xx (New York, 1903); J. D. Wilson, ‘““The Puritan Attack on the Stage,” 
CHEL, v1, 373-409; C. Cullen, “Puritanism and the Stage,’’ Proc. of the Royal Philosophical 
Soc. of Glasgow, xtmm (1911-12), 153-181; T. S. Graves, “(Notes on Puritanism and the 
Stage,’’ SP, xvumr (1921), 141-169; A. M. Myers, Representation and Misrepresentation of 
the Puritan in Elizabethan Drama (Philadelphia, 1931). 

* Rfichard] R{awlidge], A Monster Late Found Out and Discovered (Amsterdam, 1628), 
— pamphlet is primarily a blast against drunkenness and alehouses in 
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to produce more store of different Play-refelling Arguments and Authorities than 
else I should have done . 


Extremists among Caroline Puritans, like their Tudor and Jacobean 
brethren, did not exclude any genre of drama from their indictment. 
For the anonymous author of A Short Treatise, plays were divisible 
into two kinds—tragedies, which dealt with “the fearefull judgments of 
God,” and comedies, which were concerned with “the vile and hateful! 
sinnes of men”; for Christians to “sporte” with either theme was un- 
lawful. Prynne, borrowing a less simplistic classification from Scaliger 
and showing some awareness of the fashion among Caroline dramatists 
to produce eclectic plays, undertook to establish the following thesis: 
That all popular, and common Stage-Playes, whether Comicall, Tragicall, Satyri- 
call, Mimicall, or mixt of either: (especially, as they are now compiled, and per- 
sonated among us,) are such sinfull, hurtfull, and pernitious Recreations, as are 
altogether unseemely, and unlawfull unto Christians.® 


The Puritan extremist’s indiscriminate and complete rejection of all 
drama is attributable in part to inexperience of the theater. Such inex- 
perience, coupled with an apparently habitual literalism of mind in deal- 
ing with the printed word,® was unable to distinguish between the sub- 
ject-matter of a dramatic representation and the dramatist’s attitude 
toward that subject-matter. Prynne, for example, despite his multifar- 
ious citations, his marshalling of “seven distinct Squadrons” “of Play- 
oppugning Authorities,”” had witnessed only four plays in his life and 
has left us no information as to what these were.* Fundamentally, how- 
ever, the reason why the more extreme Puritan could not abide the 
theater on any terms or accord even faint praise to any kind of drama is 
to be sought in the premises of Puritan theology, between which and 
those of orthodox Anglican doctrine the main difference lay in the nu- 
ances of emphasis distributed amongst the world of nature, the processes 
and expressions of right reason, the miracle of grace, and the authority 
of the Bible as the sources of religious knowledge.® God, as the Puritan 
mind conceived him, was a being with several distinct “operations.” One 


* William Prynne, Histrio-Mastix . . . (London, 1633 [1632]), “To the Christian Reader.” 

“W. C. Hazlitt, The English Drama and Stage (Roxburghe Library, 1869), pp. 242-243. 

5 Prynne, op. cit., p. 6. Cyrus L. Day, “Randolph and Prynne,” MP, xxrx (1932), 349- 
350, discusses the origin of Prynne’s classification. 

* Such literalism in the Puritan extremist is to be traced to the general Puritan tendency 
to interpret Scripture literally. The most adequate discussion of Puritan literalism, with 
important qualifications, is by Perry Miller, The New England Mind (New York, 1939), 
pp. 20-21. Cf. M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1939), p. 357. 

7 Prynne, op. cit., p. 545 and p. 688. 

* E. W. Kirby, William Prynne, A Study in Puritanism (Cambridge, Mass., 1931). pp. 6-7. 

* P. Miller and T. H. Johnson, The Puritans (New York, 1938), pp. 41-55, present dis- 
tinctions between Puritanism and Anglicanism 
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of these “operations” was the creation of the universe and of man by a 
general providence. Another was intervention in the events of nature 
and the affairs of man by a particular or “wonder-working”’ providence. 
Still another was the revelation of himself in former times to special 
scribes or prophets in order that the purposes and laws of his creation and 
his providential intervention might be accessible to human reason for 
all time in the Scriptures. And yet a fourth of his “operations” was the 
subtle and ineffable influence of his grace upon this same reason in order 
that it might interpret his written revelation aright and that the affec- 
tions of his chosen ones might be forever weaned from the vanity of this 
world.’® In the light of these beliefs the Puritan extremist held that no 
Christian should attend performances that made a mockery and a 
seeming of God’s very real particular or ‘“‘wonder-working” providence, 
as it was alleged that all tragedies were prone to do. No plays or play- 
books could be a source of moral inspiration comparable to sermons 
based on the Scriptures, or the Scriptures themselves, or the infusion of 
God’s grace. And any representation contrived to preoccupy man with 
the vanity of this world, as all stage-plays were to a degree contrived, 
was in positive and profound opposition to God’s grace and could be 
enjoyed only by the damned. 

Although such comprehensive rejection involved in theory no explicit 
singling out of comedy as either better or worse than other kinds of 
drama, it was comedy that most stimulated the Caroline Puritan extrem- 
ist to invective when he actually took in hand the statement of his case 
against the stage. Since in comedy, more than in any other type of play, 
criticism of the citizen class had been severe and anti-Puritan propaganda 
flagrant, this may have been the real reason for his prejudice, but it was 
not the reason he stressed. As he viewed it, the subject-matter of comedy 
was of this world in the meanest and most trifling sense. The author of 
A Short Treatise expressed the point thus: “... the argument ... in 
comedies is bauderie, cosenage and meere knaverie.”" Prynne phrased 
the charge with characteristic explosive thoroughness. For him the com- 
edies of the Caroline period exceeded in licentiousness those of classical 
antiquity. They were “‘so many Lectures of Ribaldry”; their themes 
were “nothing else but the Adulteries, Fornications, Rapes, Love-pas- 
sions, Meritricious, Unchast, and Amorous practices, of Lascivious 
Wicked men.”” So reprehensible was their subject-matter that 
... if the very Stones, and Pillars, which support the Play-house; if the Seates, 
and Scaffoldes, which adorne it: or the very Theater, and Stage it selfe, had 
Tongues to speake; they would presently exclaime against it, and reproove it." 


See P Miller, The New England Mind, pp. 10-21 and 32-34, for a discussion of the 
Puritan conception of God and his activities on various planes. 
U Hazlitt, op cit, p. 237. 12 Prynne, op. cit., p. 70. 8 Ibid., p. 71. 
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What disturbed Prynne as he surveyed Caroline London was a repetition 
of the stuff of Caroline comedy, in so far as he knew it. Like Plato in 
a similar mood and Oscar Wilde in a wholly different one, he was con- 
vinced that here was an instance of life imitating art. Just as Prynne was 
so aesthetically naive that he could not distinguish between the subject- 
matter of a play and the attitude of the dramatist regarding it, so he 
could not distinguish between the sources of such subject-matter and 
its fruits, between causes and effects. The Caroline dramatists were 
responsible, as he saw it, for the iniquities of Caroline society: 


For alas, whence is all that prodigious desperate dissolutenesse, prophanesse, 
wickednesse, drunkennesse, impudence, lewdnesse, and disorder; that grosse 
uncleanesse, that exorbitant obliquity, that stupendious degeneracy in life, ap- 
parel, speech, gesture, haire, complements, and the intire man? Whence all those 
severall armies of corruptions, of vices, which infect our Nation? Whence all those 
severall beastly, diabolicall, audacious, crying, daring sinnes of our femalized 
gotish males, or mannish females, who out-stare the very Lawes of God, of Man, 
of Nature, and send up daily challenges for vengeance to the God of Heaven; 
Whence all those common Adulterers, Adulteresses, Whore-masters, Whores, 
Bawdes, Panders, Ruffians, Rorers, Swearers, Duellers, Cheaters, Fashion- 
mongers, Fantastiques, Libertines, Scoffers, haters of God, of grace, of holinesse; 
Despisers and slanders of all religious men; the Enemies of all modesty and com- 
mon civility; with such other lawlesse, godlesse persons, who now swarme so 
thicke of late in the streets of our Metropolis . . . Are not they all originall from 
Playes? From Play-houses?“ 


Finally, Prynne’s animus against comedy came to the fore when he con- 
tended that “profuse lascivious laughter” was an “unlawfull concomitant 
of Stage-playes... .’" 

In maintaining that comedy was immoral because of the nature of its 
subject-matter and that this subject-matter was a main source of the 
reprehensible in actual life, the Caroline Puritan extremist either ignored 
or brushed aside as unimportant two long established commonplaces of 
literary criticism. The first of these defined the relationship between 
comedy and ethics and the second the relationship between comedy and 
actuality. The purpose of comedy, according to the first commonplace, 
was to correct the follies and minor vices of mankind by rendering them 
ridiculous. In order to fulfill this purpose, according to the second com- 
monplace, comedy must reflect ordinary experience and imitate whatever 
in typical ordinary men tended to deviate from physical congruity and 
moral proportion. Both or one or the other of these two commonplaces 
had been variously formulated by leading Italian critics of the Renais- 
sance on the basis of hints derived from Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, and 


44 Tbid., pp. 499-500.  Ibid., p. 290. 
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Horace. In England they had gained currency through the pronounce- 
ments of Puttenham, Sidney, and Jonson.” 

Likewise in his derogation of laughter, the Caroline Puritan extremist 
spoke from a theological bias at several removes from the literary mind. 
Sidney’s reservations concerning laughter should be related to his in- 
terest in blending comedy and romance; Jonson’s were consistent with 
his attempt to graft the effects of non-dramatic formal satire upon com- 
edy to produce the genre to which he gave the appropriate name of 
“comicall satyre.””!” 

In all likelihood annoyed by the persistence and the mounting bitter- 
ness of the Puritan extremists’ attack on the stage, Caroline playgoers 
were probably in a mood, even before the appearance of Prynne’s cli- 
mactic exhibition of theological zeal, to welcome a re-statement of the 
traditional literary defense of comedy and the other forms of drama. 
Some of them, it is reasonable to suppose, remembered the Induction 
of The Knight of the Burning Pestle and wondered why an enterprising 
young dramatist of the present age did not expose as cleverly the aes- 
thetic naiveté of radical Caroline Puritans brought by hypocrisy or 
imaginative alchemy into the theatre as Beaumont had exposed the 
aesthetic naiveté of typical Elizabethan citizens with the playgoing habit. 
Others perhaps recalled Every Man Out of His Humour and speculated 
over sack as to why some one of the numerous “Sons of Ben” did not 
go beyond the brilliant but incidental polemics of Massinger’s The Roman 
Actor® and create his own Asper or Mitis or Cordatus to re-expound the 
purposes of Thalia. If there were playgoers of this description, their 
demands were met in 1630 by the London performance of Thomas Ran- 
dolph’s The Entertainment, first shown at Cambridge and later known 
as The Muses’ Looking Glass.” 


46 For a summary of Renaissance comic theory, see O. J. Campbell, Comicall Satyre and 
Shakes peare’s Troilus and Cressida (San Marino, Calif., 1938), pp. 1-14, and J. E. Spingarn, 
A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (Columbia Univ. Press, 1924), pp. 101- 
106, 287-290. 

17 For Sidney’s reservations, see his A pologie for Poetrie, ed. E. Arber (London, 1924), 
pp. 66-67. On romantic comedy in Sidney’s Arcadia, see K. O. Myrick, Sir Philip Sidney 
as a Literary Craftsman (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), pp. 304-309. Campbell, op. cit., pp. 
12-14, discusses the attitudes of Sidney and Jonson toward laughter, but does not dis- 
tinguish properly between them. J. L. Davis, The ‘Sons of Ben’ in English Realistic Comedy 
1625-42 (University of Michigan unpublished dissertation, 1934), 1, 1-192, studies all 
Jonson’s realistic comedies with emphasis on the aesthetic problem of a fusion between 
non-dramatic satire and comedy. Cf. the treatment of this problem by Campbell, of. cit., 
pp. 1-134. 

18 See particularly 1, iii; The Plays of Philip Massinger, ed. W. Gifford (London, 1813), 
11, 346-348, 

1° G. C. M. Smith, Thomas Randolph (London [1927]), p. 18; G. E. Bentley, The Jacobean 
and Caroline Stage (Oxford, 1941), 1, 291. 
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In the first scene, Randolph cleverly solves the problem of bringing 
Puritans to the theater without doing violence to the most realistic 
probability. In the neighborhood of the Blackfriars Playhouse resided 
shop-keepers and artisans, many of whom were of the Puritan persua- 
sion.” Some of these doubtless sold to the playhouse articles needed by 
the players and on occasion must have delivered these articles in person. 
Randolph consequently makes the Blackfriars Playhouse his setting, 
and the two Puritans he brings there come bearing articles ordered by 
the player, Roscius. One of these Puritans, Bird, is a feather-man, and 
his ware consists of feathers of his own making. The other is Mistress 
Flowerdew, the wife of a haberdasher, and her ware consists of pins and 
looking-glasses. 

As they approach the playhouse, Bird and Mistress Flowerdew discuss 
the Blackfriars in particular and theaters in general in such a way as to 
reveal Randolph’s understanding of the theological premises behind the 
Puritan extremists’ opposition to drama and the stage. To Mistress 
Flowerdew, plays are “works of vanity,” and those who are crowding 
now into the Blackfriars are “the wicked throng” and “the lewd repro- 
bate,”—in other words, the damned, who have no infusion of God’s 
grace. To Bird, theaters are “shops of Satan.” Just as Prynne at the 
beginning of Historio-Mastix was to associate increase in play-books 
and playgoers with increase in the time’s iniquity, so Bird and Mistress 
Flowerdew agree that the increase in the number of play-houses is a 
manifestation of the persistent flourishing of “bad works.”’ They further 
agree that the tendency of one theater to beget another is a consequence 
of theaters having become more obscene and this multiplying process is 
an evil comparable to “flat fornication.” Mistress Flowerdew’s remark— 

Iniquity aboundeth, though pure zeal 
Teach, preach, huff, puff and snuff at it, 
Still it aboundeth. ... 


is an unconscious admission of the futility of idealistic reform. Her in- 
ability to draw such an inference from the fact to which she call atten- 
tion serves to characterize the Puritan mind as invulnerable to discour- 
agement in the armor of its assurance. Her further remark— 
. .. Had we seen a church, 
A new-built church, erected north and south, 
It had been something worth the wondering at.— 


is Randolph’s way of suggesting that the Puritan’s imperturbability 
before what he regards as the lethargy of human goodness rests on moral 
20 See Poetical and Dramatic Works of Thomas Randolph, ed. W. C. Hazlitt (London, 


1875), 1, 179, n. 1, for comment on the Puritans in Blackfriars. All later references to The 
Muses’ Looking Glass are to the reprint included in vol. 1 of this edition. 
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cynicism, the assumption that evil is predestined to have more vitality. 
When Bird says that “Good works are done,” and Mistress Flowerdew 


replies, I say no works are good; 

Good works are merely popish and apocryphal.— 
Randolph underscores his point that the Puritans are moral cynics and 
at the same time stresses their ultimate dependence on God’s grace and 
Scripture as the way to virtue.” 

To both Bird and Mistress Flowerdew, Randolph attributes the kind 
of aesthetic naiveté that is unable to distinguish between the subject- 
matter of a play and the dramatist’s attitude toward that subject-matter. 
Their remarks show that Randolph thought of this naiveté as due to 
inexperience of the theater and such literalism of mind as children es- 
hibit when they mistake fiction for fact, the world of make-believe for 
the world of actuality. Bird, for example, says to Mistress Flowerdew: 

... 1 have heard, 
That in a tragedy—lI think they call it, 
They make no more of killing one another, 
Than you sell pins. 


And Mistress Flowerdew replies: 


Or you sell feathers, brother; 
But are they not hang’d for’t?” 


Bird’s real animus, however, like Prynne’s, is against comedy. He 
contends that the comedies of the period abuse ordinary respectable 
folk like himself and Mistress Flowerdew, that these folk cannot carry on 
any of their usual activities, such as lending money, or trading in “‘false 
wares,” or keeping their wives better dressed than some, “but our ghosts 
must walk upon their stages.” Mistress Flowerdew’s reply to this speech— 

Is not this flat conjuring 
To make our ghosts to walk ere we be dead? 


emphasizes Puritan literalism and superstition to the point of caricature. 
Bird then proceeds to condemn comedy on the ground that its subject- 
matter is worldly and comicactors because they perform their réles for gain: 
That’s nothing, Mistress Flowerdew: they will play 
_ The knave, the fool, the devil and all, for money. 


Whereupon Mistress Flowerdew falls back on the premises of Puritan 
theology to express her amazed indignation: 


Impiety! O, that men endu’d with reason 
Should have no more grace in them!* 


" For all quotations in this paragraph, see 1, i, pp. 179-180. 
® For all quotations in this paragraph, see 1, i, p. 180. 
* For all quotations in this paragraph, see 1, i, pp. 180-181. 
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Bird and Mistress Flowerdew are aiso unable to distinguish between 
the sources of dramatic representation and its fruits. They are convinced, 
as was Prynne, that the sins of society are traceable to plays and play- 
houses. This point, however, they have not had the wit to think out for 
themselves. Mistress Flowerdew repeats it from a sermon she has heard: 

I have heard our vicar 
Call playhouses the colleges of transgression, 
Wherein the seven deadly sins are studied. 
And Bird replies: 
Why, then, the city will, in time, be made 
An university of iniquity.™ 

After Mistress Flowerdew has quoted “‘a zealous prayer” she “heard 
a brother make concerning playhouses,” the substance of which is that 
all should be destroyed, she becomes suddenly aware of the discrepancy 
between what she has been saying and her present errand: 

Indeed it something pricks my conscience 
I come to sell ’em pins and looking glasses. 


For her scruples, Bird has a ready answer: 


’Tis fit that we, which are sincere professors, 
Should gain by infidels. 


Thus Randolph directs his satire against the kind of rationalization by 
which Puritans sought to reconcile ethics and economics, to find sanc- 
tions for the necessary evil of profit-making.* 

It is in Scenes Two and Three that Randolph undertakes to refute the 
Puritan extremist’s view of comedy. After Bird and Mistress Flowerdew 
have delivered their wares to Roscius, the player, they try to convert 
him. Losing patience, he castigates them for their own pluming of folly 
and decking of vainglory through the trades they follow. Then he states 
the thesis that the entire play is designed to enforce: 

. .. They abuse our scene, 
And say we live by vice. Indeed, ’tis true, 
As the physicians by diseases do, 
Only to cure them... . 
The cure wrought by the representation of folly and vice on the stage 
is more effective than the cure wrought by sermons on these evils, for 
the simple reason that theatrical illusion, with its appeal to the sight, is 


“1, i, p. 181. 

% For all quotations in this paragraph, see 1, i, pp. 181-182. For discussion of the Puritan 
attempt to reconcile ethics and economics, see William Haller, The Rise of Puritanism 
(New York, 1938), pp. 124-125, and E. A. J. Johnson, American Economic Thought in the 
Seventeenth Century (London, 1932), pp. 83-100. 
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more powerful in moving the mind than words droned or thundered from 
a pulpit. As Roscius puts it: 


. . . Boldly, I dare say, 
There has been more by us in some one play 
Laugh’d into wit and virtue, than hath been 
By twenty tedious lectures drawn from sin 
And foppish humours: hence the cause doth rise, 
Men are not won by th’ ears so well as eyes. 
Bird and Mistress Flowerdew consent to remain and to take places on 
the stage as spectators while Roscius acts as expositor. They justify their 
decision on the ground that here is a new temptation against which they 
should show the force of their zeal and their contemptuovs defiance of 
Satan and “his engines.”™ 
Roscius now proceeds to demonstrate the connection between the cor- 
rective purpose of comedy and its realistic portrayal of things as they 
are. A “Deformed Fellow’ comes upon the stage, peers into one of 
Mistress Flowerdew’s looking-glasses, and recoils before the monster 
therein revealed. Then Roscius asks him to look again. This time the 
“Deformed Fellow” beholds the reflection, not only of himself, but of 
Roscius as well, and avers that he sees “An angel and a devil.” This is 
Roscius’ cue to make two important points concerning comedy. In the 


first place, = +1, not the glass, but thy deformity, 

That makes this ugly shape: if they be fair, 

That view the glass, such the reflections are. 

This serves the body: the soul sees her face 

In comedy, and has no other glass.?” 
This is equivalent to saying that just as physical deformity and physical 
beauty are reflected in a looking-glass precisely as they are in actuality, 
so moral or spiritual ugliness and moral or spiritual proportion are por- 
trayed in comedy exactly as they exist in life itself. As it would be foolish 
for one to condemn a looking-glass for giving him back his true appear- 
ance, so it is foolish to condemn the art-form of comedy for adumbrating 
evil as it actually is. One thinks of Stendhal’s defense of the modern 
realistic novel: 
Eh, monsieur, un roman est un miroir qui se proméne sur une grande route. 
Tantét il refléte 4 vos yeux l’azur des cieux, tantdét la fange des bourbiers de la 
route. Et l’homme qui porte le miroir dans sa hotte sera par vous accusé d’étre 
immoral! Son miroir montre la fange, et vous accusez le miroir! Accusez bien 
plutét le grand chemin oi est le bourbier, et plus encore l’inspecteur des routes 
qui laisse l’eau croupir et le bourbier se former.** 


* For all quotations in this paragraph, see 1, ii, pp. 183-184. *7 1, iii, p. 185. 
%8 Le Rouge et le Noir, ed. P. Jourda (Paris, 1929), 1, 159. 
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In the second place, it is only by seeing ourselves as we really are, in 
the way that comedy by its realism makes possible, that we can preserve 
what is fair in us and correct what is unclean. Roscius phrases part of 
this contention so as to justify comedy to the theologically minded: 

And yet, methinks, if ’twere not for this glass, 

Wherein the form of man beholds his grace, 

We could not find another way to see 

How near our shapes approach divinity. 
Addressing himself to the women in the audience, he elaborates as follows: 

Ladies, let they who will your glass deride, 

And say it is an instrument of pride: 

I will commend you for it; there you see, 

If you be fair, how truly fair you be: 

Where, finding beauteous faces, I do know 

You'll have the greater care to keep them so. 
He then attempts to clarify his whole argument by an appropriate ex- 
ample. ‘‘A country slut”—though such, he adds, exist in the city as well 
as in the country—“kept her hands clean” because she could see them as 
they were, but having no looking-glass, she neglected to wash her face 
until it became 

... as nasty as the stall 

Of a fishmonger, or an usurer’s hall, 

Daub’d o’er with dirt: one might have dar’d to say 

She was a true piece of Promethean clay, 

Not yet inform’d; and then her unkemb’d hair 

Dress’d up with cobwebs, made her haglike stare. 
But one day she caught a glimpse of her face and hair in the pail of water 
she carried and was so ashamed that she used the water forthwith and 
“‘wash’d her filth away.” 

So comedies, as poets do intend them, 

Serve first to show our faults, and then to mend them.”® 


The scene which follows in that published version of The Muses’ Look- 
ing Glass that is the only text we have may not have existed in the orig- 
inal version known as The Entertainment, but, as Cyrus L. Day has sug- 
gested,*° may have been added after Randolph read Prynne’s Histrio- 
Mastix. Whether Randolph ever read it cannot be established from the 
available evidence, but in this scene he succeeds in refuting the main 
thesis set forth by Prynne and in combatting two of the prejudices which 
Prynne shared with other Puritan extremists. Whereas Prynne sought 
explicitly to prove that all forms of drama—‘‘Comicall, Tragicall, Satyr- 
icall, Mimicall, or mixt of either’—were immoral, Randolph introduces 
four actors who are impersonations of Comedy, Tragedy, Mime, and 


% For all quotations in this paragraph, see 1, iii, pp. 185-186. 3 Op. cit., p. 349. 
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Satire. Each defends as moral the effects proper to the art-form he repre- 
sents, and all agree to “join whips together” in order “that vice may 
bleed.’ Prynne’s animus was clearly against comedy and its sister art, 
the farcical show. Randolph has Comedy defend herself against Tragedy 
and has Mime justify her existence to scornful Satire. Finally, Comedy 
asserts that laughter is “a property/ In man essential to his reason” 
and expounds a theory of comic catharsis in which “shame” occupies 
the position of “fear” in tragedy and laughter is conceived as the agent 
which provokes “shame” and the blush that accompanies it.” 

The rest of The Muses’ Looking Glass—a series of scenes juxtaposing 
each of the paired vices of excess and deficiency in the Nicomachean 
Ethics as embodied in characters partly conventional and partly typical 
of contemporary life, with exchanges of comment between the expositor, 
Roscius, and Bird and Mistress Flowerdew and a concluding masque 
which is introduced by Mediocrity and wherein all the Aristotelian virtues 
dance together—may be looked at in two ways. On the one hand, it may 
be conceived as an attempt to revive on the Caroline stage the “‘comicall 
satyre” of Ben Jonson. On the other hand, it may be regarded as pri- 
marily an elaboration of the argument presented in the introductory 
scenes that the purpose of comedy is the correction of folly and vice. 
From the second of these points of view, its chief interest lies, not in the 
portrayal of the individual excesses and deficiencies and the ingenious 
method of their exploitation by ubiquitous Flattery, but in the ebb and 
flow of the emotions of Bird and Mistress Flowerdew. Alternately an- 
gered at the subject-matter of the play and mollified by Roscius’ moral- 
izing exposition, they begin to show definite approval when the character 
representing Scurrility is gagged and the arch-villain, Flattery, puts 
himself ‘‘out of his humour.” When it is time for the masque of virtues, 
they relapse for the moment into their customary mood of alarmed self- 
righteousness because they fear “cardinal-virtues’—which “next to 
pope-virtues, are most impious,”—and because they think that “‘no 
dance is lawful.’ But the masque and a glimpse of the great crystal 
looking-glass sent to the theater by Apollo effect a sea-change in their 
conception of comedy. As Bird, speaking for both himself and Mistress 
Flowerdew, expresses it: 


Hereafter I will visit comedies, 

And see them oft; they are good exercises! 

I’ll teach devotion now a milder temper; 

Not that it shall lose any of her heat 

Or purity, but henceforth shall be such 

As shall burn bright, although not blaze so much.* 


#1, iv, p. 192. 21, iv, pp. 188-189. 
% Their approval is expressed rv, v, p. 259. * v, i, p. 260. % vy, iv, p. 266. 
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The Muses’ Looking Glass is a college boy’s play in its excessive eru- 
dition, its too obvious ingenuity ,and its mechanically schematized loose- 
ness of construction. Yet when it is examined in relation to the Puritan 
extremists’ attack on the stage and with reference to the tradition of 
ancient and Renaissance literary criticism, it would seem to deserve a 
more important place in the history of seventeenth century drama and 
dramatic theory than it has hitherto received. Despite the enormous 
bulk of Prynne’s Histrio-M astix and the brevity of Randolph’s introduc- 
tory scenes, these scenes constitute an effective answer to the attack 
which Prynne climaxes and recapitulates. Not only do they anatomize 
the mentality of Puritan extremism with considerable accuracy and 
scourge it with some measure of justice, but they also redefine the pur- 
poses and nature of Thalia as many of her Caroline devotees apparently 
conceived her. 

The extent to which Randolph’s view of comedy was typical of his 

period may be illustrated by a prose pamphlet written in direct reply to 
Histrio-Mastix—Sir Richard Baker’s Theatrum Redivivum. This work 
has been neglected by students of Caroline comedy because it was not 
published until 1662, seventeen years after its author’s death.® The date 
of composition can be established with reasonable accuracy from a state- 
ment in the text itself. In refuting Prynne’s contention that plays demor- 
alize a society, Sir Richard resorts to the evidence of history. He first 
cites Rome in the age of Augustus as a place and time of great dramatic 
activity and admirable public and private morality.*” Then, apparently 
desirous of driving his point home without emulating Prynne’s prolixity, 
he turns abruptly to contemporary England: 
Come to our own Country, which is better known to us; take the Time from the 
beginning of our late famous Queen Elizabeth, to the present, almost fourscore 
years, a large time likewise for probation; and were ever any times known in this 
State more Civil, or more virtuous?** 


This statement definitely places the date of Baker’s writing between 
1632, the year in which Histrio-Mastix appeared, and 1638, fourscore 
years after Elizabeth’s accession. Thus, despite the role played by Thea- 
trum Redivivum in the Restoration, it is more properly a Caroline docu- 
ment and may be considered as expressing the typical reaction of Car- 
oline Anglicans to Prynne’s assault, although it is doubtful whether any 
one else read Histrio-Mastix so thoroughly as Baker gives proof of hav- 
ing done. 

% The first edition (London, 1662) was re-issued (London, 1670) with a new title-page 
and title, Theatrum Triumphans. 

37 Sir Richard Barer [Baker], Theatrum Redivivum (London, 1662), p. 68. 

38 Tbid., p. 69. 
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Persiflage distinguishes his treatment of the organization and the 

length of Histrio-Mastix. He justifies the informality of his attempt at 
refutation on the ground that Prynne has not set a precedent for ordered 
discourse: “‘... why should I be tied to keep order in answering,” he 
asks, “when he takes a Liberty to keep none in objecting? He is none of 
the Methodicals himself, and therefore cannot look, that others should 
be.’** He insists that there is an abysmal discrepancy between the quan- 
tity and the quality of Prynne’s argument: 
The man had an Itch to be writing a Book; and because he had not matter to 
make it good, he was desirous at least to make it great; he would have a great 
Club, though never so hollow. Greatness, he knew makes a shew, and shews carry 
all in the Eye of the world; Substance is but seldom understood, and therefore 
not often much stood upon.“ 


Later, in chaffing Prynne on the use he makes of a citation from Ter- 
tullian, Sir Richard remarks: 

. .. it is one of the Seeds he takes to set in the Wilderness of his Brains: and from 
this, and such other mistaken Seeds is grown at last this huge Forest of Confusion, 
which he presents you with in this his Voluminous Rhapsodie: Voluminous in- 
deed, if you look on the bulk; but a very Pamphlet, if on the substance.“ 


Perhaps his most telling stroke comes at the close of his description of 
Prynne’s methods of padding: 

-.. and by these, and such like means, he hath made a great bellied Book, as if 
there were some goodly childe within it; when being ript up, and look’d into, there 
is nothing to be found, but a very Timpany of wind, and water.* 


Despite Prynne’s condemnation of all stage-plays, Sir Richard is quick 
to point out that comedy bears the brunt of one of his specific and most 
important arguments, namely, “The subject, matter, and style of Plays 
is lascivious, scurrilous, and filthy: Therefore Plays are unlawfull.” 
Hence, the title of Histrio-Mastix is a pretentious misnomer: 

But how then will the Title of his Book hold up his Head, to be called Histrio- 


Mastix? have a general Name, if it be not general? . . . this Argument is wholly 
imployed upon the defeat of Comedies: and therefore onely upon them it beats. 


In view of Prynne’s one-sidedness in singling out comedy as the target 
of his main attack, Sir Richard feels that it is only fair to make his answer 
primarily a defense of comedy. To show Prynne’s limitations as a critic 
of comedy is to deliver an effective counterblast to his entire “scourge.” 

One of these limitations, Sir Richard makes plain, is a complete mis- 
understanding of the relationship between comedy and ethics. The sub- 


% Ibid., p. 26. # Ibid., p. 37. 4 Jbid., p. 82. 
# Ibid., pp. 38f. “ Ibid., pp. 24f. 
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ject-matter of comedy, he implies, is not to be confused with the end 
toward which this subject-matter is directed, and only a very simple or a 
perverted mind would so confuse it: 


For doth this man think, that goers to Plays are such simple Ideots; that when 
they see a beastly, or prophane part acted before them, they take it to be done 
for imitation? Then were the Lacedemonians very fools; who to make their chil- 
dren abhor Drunkenness, would make their Slaves drunk of purpose; and act the 
vice before them; that seeing in others a deformity so hatefull, they, might learn 
in themselves to hate the deformity.“ 


Indeed, it is not so much the Player, that makes the Obscenity, as the Spectatour 
himself: as it is not so much the Juyce of the Herb, that makes the Honey, or 
Poyson, as the Bee, or Spider, that sucks the Juyce. Let this man therefore bring 
a modest heart to a Play, and he shall never take hurt by immodest Speeches: 
but, if he come as a Spider to it, what marvel, if he suck Poyson, though the 
Herbs be never so sovereign.® 


Vices in the world and vices on the stage, Sir Richard points out, are 
different in at least one respect: on the stage they are under artistic con- 
trol, and this control is essentially ethical in its aim: 


When vices are really acted, they stand as Copies, and Examples, which men are 
apt to follow; but when they are only feigned on a Stage, they stand as Rocks, 
shewed onely to be shunned. When sins are actually committed, they are as 
Pitch which toucheth us, and must needs defile us; but when they are onely rep- 
resented, they are but as Pitch seen in a Glass, which cannot defile us, because 
not touch us. When vices are really acted, there men may be said to stand in the 
way of Sinners; but where they are onely feignedly shewed, there, men may be 
rather said, to sit, and hear their Arraignment, and Condemnation.“ 


Perhaps Prynne’s confusion is the result of inexperience of the theater: 


. . . for what a deal of mony, and time hath he spent in Transcribing of Authours, 
and Printing his Book: which, if a man should say, had been better spent at 
Plays...” 


That another of Prynne’s limitations is his conception of the relation- 
ship between comedy and actuality is memorably emphasized in the 
course of Sir Richard’s answer. Discussing Prynne’s condemnation of 
obscene speeches and amorous scenes in comedies, Sir Richard makes the 
point that they cannot be entirely excluded from the stage so long as 
they are a part of life. By this point he implies that comedy is essentially 
realistic, although its realism may be “in Abstracto” and “within reason- 
able distance,” to bring together two qualifications mentioned in differ- 
ent places in his discourse.** When he takes up Prynne’s charge that 

« Ibid., p. 36.  Ibid., p. 31. # Ibid., p. 33. 

47 Tbid., p. 57. 4 Tbid., p. 30 and p. 129. 
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what is reprehensible in the actual life of the time has come from plays, 
he is more explicit: 

Plays indeed are Glasses of the Passages, and Actions of the world: and it is un- 
happy for Glasses, when they fall into the hands of Ill-favoured faces; for they 
may chance to lay the Illfavouredness of their faces upon the Glasses: and just 
so it is with this man; for he lays all the blame of the world’s bad actions upon 
Plays, where he ought rather to lay all the blame of Plays bad actions upon the 
world: for, if the world were good, Plays would be good; but, if the world be bad, 
Plays are but the Glasses, they do but their kinde to represent it as it is; and 
therefore no fault of theirs, if they be bad too.*® 


As for Prynne’s attack on laughter, Sir Richard refuses to take it 

seriously enough to embark on a detailed refutation of it. With an ex 
cathedra pronouncement and Democritean banter that are worthy of 
Burton himself, he disposes of the issue briefly: 
You have heard many grave Arguments; you shall hear one now, to make you 
laugh ... where he makes Plays unlawfull, because they provoke oftentimes 
profuse laughter, as though he knew not, that to be risible is onely proper to men; 
and no excess in this can taint them with aspersion of any beastlike quality, or 
make them, as all vices do, and this should, if it were a vice, to be like a Beast. 
And especially he is not well advised in this, in his own behalf; for if it were not 
for this Risible, we should hardly, perhaps, finde any thing in himself, to know 
him to be a man. But why should he blame Plays for provoking of Laughter, 
when he makes an Argument here himself, that provokes more laughter then 
ever any Play did?® 


From the point of view of Caroline polemics, Sir Richard’s most effec- 
tive counterblast is his sifting of Prynne’s “seven distinct Squadrons” 
“of Play-oppugning Authorities,” and his marshalling of authorities of 
his own. He shows that Prynne misinterprets some of his authorities by 
failing to give the context of his citations and that he suppresses from 
others whatever statements happen to belie the points he is seeking to 
establish. As an antidote to Prynne’s illegitimately assembled and un- 
digested erudition, Sir Richard cites Cicero, Marcus Aurelius, Sidney, 
and Montaigne in defense of plays in general and of comedy in particular. 
If Prynne, observes Sir Richard, would exclude Cicero and Marcus Au- 
relius on the ground that they were heathens—although he cites such 
heathens himself—and Sidney on the ground that he wrote the Arcadia, 
“what thinks he of the Ingenious, and Learned Michael de Montaigne; 
was not he a Christian, and a Writer of Note?’ 

Finally, Sir Richard takes issue with Prynne on the fundamental ques- 
tion of the extent to which the purposes of stage plays are at odds with 
the purposes of theology. He admits that he is seeking 


# Ibid., p. 130. % Tbid., p. 62. 8 [bid., p. 120. 
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. . . to justifie Plays, as fit recreations for an honest Natural, or Moral man, but 
no ways to be matched with the high mysterious Contemplations of a Christian 
in Divinity.” 

Theologians, by failing to distinguish the spheres of drama and theology, 
have failed to understand wherein the drama can be complementary 
rather than antagonistic to theology: 

Bring them to a Matter, that is not meerly Logical, and you shall finde them 
oftentimes to be meerly Irrational. Plays therefore being Practical, and their 
chief use consisting in Action; these mens soundings will prove no other, then as 
the barking of Dogs at Moonshine in the Water.® 

Concerned only with the abuse of plays, such theologians have not pon- 
dered their right use. In their writings and utterances against plays, they 
have indulged in the kind of exaggeration that is frequently found in the 
acting of plays themselves. As Sir Richard views the situation, it is not 
entirely hopeless: theology and the drama can be reconciled: 

Although therefore there may seem to be between them a Diametrical opposi- 
tion; yet, seeing they agree in the Principal intent, that is, in Moral erudition, 
why may they not be brought to some indifferent reconcilement, and not con- 
tinue in the deadly fewd, which this man professeth: if a Spirit of Charity, which 
covereth faults, and not a Spirit of Malice, which maketh faults where none is, 
were the Umpire between them, and had the hearing, and handling of the mat- 
ter? 

Sir Richard’s way of serving as umpire between them is to contend that 
plays, although they can never take the place of sermons or be compared 
with them as “of Divine institution” and having “a promise of Grace 
annexed,” can provide on the lower but not unworthy level of “humane 
invention”® the kind of moral stimulus that sermons are incapable of 
providing for the simple reason that the latter are expository in form 
while plays are representative: 

But yet they [sermons] are no Glasses; he can never make a Glass of a Pulpit, as 
we may do of a Stage; that may teach us to know our selves, but it cannot shew 
us to see our selves: this is onely done by representation, which is the proper Of- 
fice, and work of Plays. If therefore we could make true use of Plays, as Plays do 
their parts to offer it unto us, we should not onely in them see our faults, but by 
them learn to amend our faults; and though we attribute not unto them a power 
of working spiritual Grace, which is proper to the Pulpit; yet we may attribute 
to them a means of working Moral Virtue, which may be common to the Stage.* 
He climaxes this argument with the following appeal: 


We acknowledge Prayer the most sovereign means; then reading of Scriptures; 
then hearing of Sermons; then conferring with learned Ministers; then conversing 


& Tbid., p. 98. 53 Tbid., p. 98f. % Tbid., pp. 100f. 
% Tbid., p. 133. 5% Tbid., pp. 133f. 
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with Religious Persons: but yet we exclude not inferiour helps; for seeing all the 
means we can use is little enough, why should we neglect any means, though 
never so mean?®? 


What Sir Richard has done here is to make use of Sidney’s concept that 
poetry teaches by examples rather than by precepts, but he has shown 
considerable originality in developing it to justify comedy and other 
forms of drama as aids to theology. And before he has finished, he has 
extended the scope of his contention. Not only can plays be “private 
profits,” consonant with theological purposes, but they can be “publick 
benefits’’®* as well: 

... how necessary it is, that the multitude, who live by their labours should have 
Recreations allowed them to sweeten their pains: and that of all Recreations, 
hitherto invented, there is not any, for many Considerations, so worthy the em- 
bracing, as this of Plays: it is a general delight, general to Sex, to Age, to Quality; 
it is an innocent delight, innocent in Deed, and in Occasion; it is a cheap delight, 
it ventures nothing, and spends but little; it is a sociable delight, many do at once 
enjoy it, and all equally; it is a ready delight, without wast of time, or trouble of 
waiting; it is a refreshing delight, it becalms the Spirits, where most other delights 
make the Pulses beat; it is a delight both to Sense, and Reason: and, of the Senses, 
more then one more then one way do at once partake it: and as for the Reasons, 
we may truly say of Plays, that they enlarge it by Discourses, quicken it by 
Conceits, and direct it by Examples.*® 


Because Prynne will not recognize the harmony of theology and drama» 
he comes dangerously close to being an “Enthusiast,’’ one who sets up 
his private judgment against the consensus of enlightened rational opin- 
ion, particularly as represented by “‘a great Prelate of our time, Eminent 
as well for his piety, as his Learning,”’ who “yet seldome passed a Christ- 
mas that he had not Plays Acted at his house before him.’®° Although 
the charge that Prynne was an “Enthusiast” is not wholly applicable 
to one who was to attack Quakerism with such violence," the passage 
in which Sir Richard brings the charge is worth quoting in full, because it 
sums up his view of Puritan extremism: 

... Isit nothing to gather the errours of former times, and to cast them upon the 
Reformation of the present time? Is it nothing to suck the Ulcers of Diseased 
persons, and then spit them all in the face of his Countrey? Is it nothing to ob- 
trude his own mistakings for truths; and to the scandal of the whole nation? Is 
it nothing to perswade the world, that . . . we profess to be Christians, but are 


57 Tbid., pp. 134f. 58 Tbid., pp. 137f. 8° Tbid., p. 138. 6 Tbid., p. 114. 

% The Quakers Unmasked and Clearly Detected to be but the Spawn of Romish Frogs, 
Jesuites, and Franciscan Freers, Sent from Rome to Seduce the Intoxicated, Giddy-Headed 
English Nation (London, 1655). For charges of “Enthusiasm” brought against Puritans, 
see C. M. Webster, “Swift and Some Earlier Satirists of Puritan Enthusiasm,’ PMLA, 
xivimt (1933), 1141-1153. 
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none, as maintaining Heathenish, and Idolatrous Customes? Is it nothing . . . to 
sow seeds of Suspicion, and Jealousies in the peoples hearts, as if all were out of 
order, both in Church, and Common-wealth? Is it nothing for a private man, to 
take upon him to be Censor Morum, in matters both Civil, and Ecclesiastical? If 
these things should be suffered, every Korah, and Dathan would be controlling of 
Moses, and Aaron; every Jack Straw would be giving Laws to his Prince; every 
Dreamer would be an Enthusiast, as if another Montanus were come amongst us: 
but I forbear to aggravate faults already censured. . . .* 


Max Eastman, in his “Art and the Life of Action,” argues that art 
as a form of enjoyment and contemplation independent of practical con- 
cerns must inevitably come under attack from axe-grinding moralists and 
revolutionaries. Most aestheticians and critics who defend art on the 
basis of either truth or therapy, he further implies, are engaging in ir- 
relevant sanction-hunting. Although the Caroline period, like our own, 
was a period of revolution and the Puritan extremists were rabid moral- 
ists and arch-revolutionaries, candid examination of such a work as 
Prynne’s Histrio-Mastix and the defenses of comedy by Randolph and 
Baker does not altogether bear out Mr. Eastman’s theory. Prynne and 
others of his persuasion perhaps deserve the shaft which Mr. Eastman 
aims at Gosson: “‘. . . this man was too enormously composed of gut and 
stomach, and had too thick a piglike skin, to savor the fine varieties of 
poetry,” but the Caroline case for comedy, archaic as it may seem to 
moderns, cannot be dismissed as mere irrelevant sanction-hunting. The 
Muses’ Looking Glass and Theatrum Redivivum were attempts to correct 
the misapprehensions of aesthetic naiveté by going back to principles 
that, although no longer adequate alone or when stated in such simplistic 
terms as to be crutches only for a crude didacticism, are still rudimentary 
to the construction of a sound theory of belles-lettres. The initial mistake 
of the Puritan extremist, as represented by Prynne, was to ignore, save 
perhaps when his type or party was castigated on the stage, the prin- 
ciple that comedy, as a form of literature, was a kind of make-believe or 
symbol-making, and hence subject to the control of ideas, the expression 
of a “criticism of life.” Consequently, he regarded its subject-matter of 
follies and vices as he regarded actual follies and vices—as bad examples 
for imitation. From this point of view, it was easy for him to jump to the 
conclusion that Caroline comedy must be responsible for eveything that 
was objectionable to him in Caroline society. Both Randolph and Baker 
upheld the principle that the subject-matter of comedy is under the con- 
trol of the comic writer, in other words, that comedy must not be con- 


® Baker, op. cit., pp. 125-126. 
TI am using the version of this essay included in Eastman’s Enjoyment of Poetry with 
Other Essays in Aesthetics (New York, 1939), pp. 195-229. Loc. cit., p. 217. 
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fused with actuality itself. Both showed wherein this control might be 
directed toward moral ends. Both made clear that the end of correcting 
typical vices and follies necessitates the kind of reference to contem- 
porary life that we today call “‘realism,”’ the kind of reference implied by 
the symbol of the looking-glass as it is used in Randolph’s play and 
referred to in Theatrum Redivivum. 

The claim has frequently been made that the Restoration “comedy of 
manners” was foreshadowed on the Caroline stage. On the basis of 
the evidence presented in this paper, the further claim may be made that 
there was Caroline foreshadowing of the Collier controversy as well. But 
it was no more than foreshadowing; the anticipation was merely in petto 
and, in view of the belated publication of Baker’s reply to Prynne, still- 
born. Had the time been less overcast, Theatrum Redivivum might have 
got immediately into print and have inspired other sallies against His- 
trio-Mastix. Eventually, in the give-and-take of critical discussion, the 
case for comedy, as Baker’s rhetorical tribute to the “delight” of plays 
suggests, might have become more than a case for conscience; Thalia 
might have been defended for her own sake rather than for her theology. 


Jor Lee Davis 


University of Michigan 


% See, for example, J. A. Symonds, review of Dramatic Works of Richard Brome, Academy, 
v (1874), 305; A. C. Swinburne, “Richard Brome,’”’ in Works, Bonchurch ed., x1 (London, 
1926), 334; George Saintsbury, review of Andrews’ Richard Brome, Englische Studien, 
xiv (1913-14), 265f; Bonamy Dobrée, Restoration Comedy 1660-1720 (Oxford, 1924), 
pp. 39-47; J. L. Davis, op. cit., 11, passim. 
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XX 


MONTESQUIEU’S STORY OF THE TROGLODYTES: 
ITS BACKGROUND, MEANING, AND 
SIGNIFICANCE 


HE story of the Troglodytes in “Letters 11—14” of Montesquieu’s 

Lettres Persanes is an allegory which deals with the problem of man’s 
nature and its bearing on the origin and development of morality and 
society. [The problem emerges from Montesquieu’s treatment of the ques- 
tion whether society resulted from the natural benevolence, justice, and 
social instincts of man, or whether, on the contrary, it was the result of 
a compact of men devoid of a natural sense of justice. Montesquieu shows 
that the basis of the social instinct is natural equity; but his demonstra- 
tion involves also—explicitly or implicitly—questions concerning man’s 
state of nature, his primitive goodness, his knowledge of moral distinc- 
tions and obligations, his capability to act in a disinterested manner, the 
nature of virtue, and the relation of morality and religion.' 

The story is told by Usbek when his friend Mirza in “Letter 10” asks 
him to explain what he means by the statement that Iles hommes 
étoient nés pour étre vertueux, et que la justice est une qualité qui leur est 
aussi propre que Vexistence.”*fUsbek approaches the question in a neg- 
ative manner by showing first (“Letter 11”) what would have happened 
if men were not born to be virtuous and with a natural sense of justice. 
Accordingly he imagines a people, called the Troglodytes, living in a 
technological state of nature; that is, in a primitive condition of civil- 
ization where the principal industry is agriculture and where only the 
simple practical arts are in use.* These people, more like animals than 
men, “étoient si méchans et si féroces qu’il n’y avoit parmi eux aucun 
principe d’équité ni de justice.” 

They had a king of foreign origin who tried to correct their vicious 
nature (“la méchanceté de leur naturel”) by treating them severely. As 
they could not, however, bear to be governed, they plotted against their 
king and killed him with all his family. Having disposed of him, they 
gathered together to choose another government and, after much dis- 


1 For valuable suggestions on certain aspects of this study, I am indebted to Professors 
A. O. Lovejoy of the Johns Hopkins University and George R. Havens of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. They are of course not responsible for whatever imperfections the study may still 
contain. 

? All references to the Letires Persanes are to the edition cf E. Carcassonne (Paris: 
F. Roches, 1929), 2 v. 

* For a definition of the various possible states of nature, see A. O. Lovejoy and George 
Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity in A Documentary History of Primitivism 
and Related Ideas (Baltimore, 1935), 1, 14-15. 
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sension, they elected magistrates as their new rulers. But this new gov- 
ernment, though different from the first in that it was republican in form 
and though it was clearly the result of a social compact, had the same 
fate as the first. The wicked Troglodytes soon found the magistrates as 
unbearable as the king, and they likewise did away with, them, failirz 
thus to observe the compact they had entered into. 

Free from all authority and restraint, they reverted to their natural 
liberty and to a juristic state of nature. They decided that from then on 
“chacun veilleroit uniquement 4 ses intéréts sans consulter ceux des 
autres.’* Accordingly they embarked upon a life of selfishness character- 
ized by cunning, violent injustice, and ingratitude which eventually led 
to their destruction. Their story is ended with a reproach that leaves no 
doubt as to why they could not survive: “Allez . . . hommes injustes! 
. .. Vous ne méritez pas d’occuper une place sur la Terre, parce que vous 
n’avez point d’humanité, et que les régles de l’équité vous sont incon- 
nues.”” Thus Montesquieu shows that if men had not been born to be 
virtuous, they necessarily would have perished. 

The first part of the allegory is intended by Montesquieu as a refuta- 
tion of Hobbes’s system, for which he had an intense dislike, as is evident 
in the Lettres Persanes and in his later works.’ Taking the moral nature 
of man, his natural state, and the social contract theory of the origin 
of civil government according to Hobbes’s conception, Montesquieu 
dramatizes them and demonstrates that they could have resulted in no 
permanent society. His wicked Troglodytes were endowed precisely with 
the moral qualities that Hobbes ascribed to man: they were naturally 
wicked, with no sense of right and wrong and no feeling of mutual good 
will. Acting exactly in the way that Hobbes asserted men acted in the 
juristic state of nature, they were constantly motivated by selfishness 
and they constantly resorted to force. Although Montesquieu does not 
say how they came originally to have an organized political society, the 
fact that they had a foreign king clearly implies that they either had been 
conquered and had had a government imposed upon them, or that they 
must have agreed to a government by a “social covenant.” Either case 
fits the system of the famous English philosopher. In fact, Hobbes, fol- 
lowing mainly the Epicurean tradition, contended that primitive men, 
by nature vicious, selfish, and unsocial, lived in a condition of war against 


“Cf. Judges, xvi, 6: “In those days there was no king in Israel, but every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes.’’ 

* Cf. “Letter 83,” where Montesquieu holds that by nature justice is absolute and im- 
mutable, and “‘ne dépend point des conventions humaines.’’ This is an unmistakable allu- 
sion to Hobbes, whom he openly criticizes in Pensées et fragments, 1, 395 and in Défense de 
Esprit des lois, Ewores complétes, ed. Laboulaye, vt, 144. 
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each other, and only emerged from this condition either after being con- 
quered by stronger or more cunning men, or, after renouncing their 
natural liberty, by consenting to a social covenant. Such being the origin 
of civil society and government, all moral authority proceeded, according 
to Hobbes, from the political head, and moral principles are therefore 
arbitrary and conventional—not inherent in the nature of man, for whom 
no moral rules existed in the state of nature.® 

The evident implication in the destruction of the Troglodytes is that 
if men, as Hobbes had said, were naturally malicious, with no inherent 
sense of right and wrong and no natural affection for each other, they 
could not possibly have adhered to a covenant and have observed the 
conventional justice resulting from it. Montesquieu, it is true, does not 
take into account the fact that, according to Hobbes, intelligent self- 
interest would have led the vicious Trologlodytes to adhere to the 
covenant. But well-known opponents of Hobbes had also overlooked 
this condition; indeed, the objection implied by Montesquieu was one 
of the clinching arguments which Cudworth, Samuel Clarke, and Shaftes- 
bury, and no doubt others, had made use of in refuting Hobbes’s assertion 
that the compact was binding.’ 

Having shown that a political society formed on the bases of Hobbes’s 
conception of man and the social covenant could not have endured, 
Montesquieu, in the second part of the allegory of the Troglodytes 
(“Letters 12-13’’), sketches the development of society according to op- 
posite principles. He therefore imagines that there were two Troglodyte 
families who were by nature totally different from the other Troglo- 
dytes. They were naturally virtuous; that is, “ils avoient de l’humanité; 
ils connoissoient la justice; ils aimoient la vertu.” United by “la droiture 
de leur cceur” as much as by their dislike for the corruption of the other 


6 Cf. Leviathan, Pt. 1, chap. x1m-xv; Philosophical Rudiments concerning Government and 
Society, chap. 1, sec. 14; chap. 11, sec. 2-3; chap. xt, sec. 1. 

7 Cudworth, in Jean Le Clerc’s extract of his True Intellectual System of the Universe 
which Montesquieu had read (cf. Dissertation sug la politique des Romains dans la religion, 
CEuvres complétes, ed. Laboulaye, 1, 368, where he refers to Cudworth), says against 
Hobbes: “Un accord & une alliance, sans Justice naturelle, ne sont que des paroles, comme 
ces mémes Politiques le disent, conformément a leurs hypothéses; & par conséquent, on 
n’est point obligé de les tenir,”’ (Bibliothéque choisie, rx [1706], 90). Shaftesbury objects as 
follows: “Tis ridiculous to say there is any obligation on man to act sociably or honestly 
in a formed government and not in that which is called the state of nature. . . . The civil 
union or confederacy could never make right or wrong, if they subsisted not before. He 
who was free to any villainy before his contract will and ought to make as free with his 
contract when he thinks fit” (“Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour,’’ Character- 
istics, ed. Robertson [New York, 1900], 1, 73-74). For Clarke’s objection, see A Discourse 
concerning the Being and Attributes of God, the Obligations of Natural Religion, and the 
Truth and Certainty of the Christian Revelation, 6th ed. (London, 1725), p. 84. 
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Troglodytes, “ils travailloient avec une sollicitude commune pur |’in- 
térét commun,” and they lived a life of tender friendship. Their main 
concern was to rear their children for virtue: 
Ils leur faisoient surtout sentir que l’intérét des particuliers se trouve toujours 
dans l’intérét commun, que vouloir s’en séparer, c’est vouloir se perdre; que la 
vertu n’est point une chose qui doive nous codater; qu’il ne faut point la regarder 
comme un exercice pénible; et que la justice pour autrui est une charité pour nous. 


The Troglodyte children, minding the principles taught them, grew 
up to be as virtuous as their parents. In due time they married happily, 
the community increased in number, and “la vertu, bien loin de s’affoi- 
blir dans la multitude, fut fortifiée, au contraire, par un plus grand 
nombre d’exemples.” The happy life of the Troglodytes was made com- 
plete when they became aware of the existence of divine beings. “Un 
peuple si juste devoit étre chéri des Dieux. Dés qu’il ouvrit les yeux pour 
les connoitre, il apprit 4 les craindre, et la religion vint adoucir dans les 
moeurs ce que la Nature y avoit laissé de trop rude.” Thus the Troglo- 
dytes found added happiness in worshiping the Gods by establishing 
feasts in their honor. Religion served to unite them more closely and 
helped to promote the public good. They did not in their prayers selfishly 
ask the Gods for personal favors, but for the prosperity of their compat- 
riots and the affection of their relatives. They spent their evenings singing 
of their happy life, of the greatness of the Gods, and of “le bonheur d’une 
condition toujours parée de |’innocence.” 

The story of the Troglodytes continues with the account of some 
striking examples of individual self-sacrifice in the interest of others and 
with the telling of several anecdotes showing their good nature, their 
unselfishness, their kindness. The real test of their social virtue, however, 
came when a neighboring people, envious of their prosperity, tried to 
take possession of their flocks, encouraged by the thought that the Trog- 
lodytes were defended only by “leur innocence.” But the Troglodytes, 
fighting bravely for the common cause, repulsed the intruders and saved 
the community. 

It is well here, at the end of the second part of the allegory, to look into 
the background of the primitive life and the social-moral qualities of the 
good Troglodytes. Considered simply as a primitive people, they are 
obviously to be placed in the rich tradition of primitivism as exemplified 
specifically (1) by classic writers in general, (2) by Fénelon’s Télémaque 
(1699), especially in the story of the idealized life of the people of Bé- 
tique, and (3) by travelers and missionaries in their widely read accounts 
of the primeval life of contemporary savages. 

There are several details about the manners and the institutions of 
the good Troglodytes which could well be reminiscensces from the prim- 
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itivistic writings of classical authors. Such a sentence as “La terre sem- 
bloit produire d’elle-méme cultivée par ces vertueuses mains”’ is certainly 
remindful of a description of the Golden Age like the following: “For 
the fruitful earth spontaneously bore them the Golden Age people abun- 
dant fruit without stint.”* The passages about the influence of religion 
on the manners of the Troglodytes (“la religion vint adoucir dans les 
mceurs ce que la Nature y avoit laissé de trop rude”) and about their 
religious life (“Ils instituerent des fétes en l’honneur des Dieux: les jeunes 
filles, ornées de fleurs, et les jeunes garcons les célébroient par leurs 
danses et par les accords d’une musique champétre. On faisoit ensuite des 
festins . . .””) may well reécho the following passage of Polybius: 

For this is knowledge common to all, that virtually only among the Arcadians 
are children accustomed from infancy to sing in measure the hymns and paeans 
in which each, as his fathers before him, celebrates the heroes and Gods of his 
country. ... [The Arcadians] wishing to smooth and soften the stubbornness 
and hardness of nature... introduced... and instituted . .. common assem- 
blies and sacrifices, and most of the sacrifices in common for men and women, 
and choruses of girls and boys together, and in short devised all manner of meas- 
ures to tame and soften the hardness of the soul through education.® 


But the description of the religious activities of the Troglodytes may 
also owe something to this passage from Fénelon’s Télémaque, the book 
which Montesquieu called “l’ouvrage divin de ce siécle,”” and whose style 
he found “enchanteur:’”!° 
Les bergers y alloient [to the temple of Apollo] couronnés de lauriers en l’honneur 
du dieu: les bergéres y alloient aussi en dansant, avec des couronnes de fleurs. . . . 
Aprés le sacrifice, nous faisions un festin champétre. . . . ™ 


It is, indeed, Fénelon’s account of the people of Bétique that, as Jullian 
points out and as M. Chérel fully shows,” especially served as inspiration 
for Montesquieu’s treatment of the idyllic, primitive life of his Troglo- 
dytes. There are, in fact, many general resemblances in the life and 
character of the two peoples. They both lead a pastoral and agricultural 
life on a land remarkable for its fertility; they practice only the simplest 
mechanical arts, have no luxuries, and do not engage in commerce. Their 


8 Hesiod, Works and Days, verses 115 ff. Passage quoted as translated in A. O. Lovejoy 
and George Boas, op. cit., 1, 97. 

® History, tv, 19-21, in A. O. Lovejoy and George Boas, op. cit., 1, 347. Montesquieu 
knew Polybus well and utilized him for his Considérations. Cf. the Introduction and Notes 
to Jullian’s ed. of this work. 10 Pensées et fragments, 1, 223, 228. 

1 Les Aventures de Télémaque, ed. A. Cahen, Les Grands Ecrivains de la France(Paris, 
1927), 1, 81. 

12 Camille Jullian, Montesquieu. Extraits de l'Esprit des lois et des C-uvres diverses, 13th 
ed. (Hachette), p. 295; Albert Chérel, Fénelon au XVIIIe siécle en France (1715-1820) 
(Paris, 1917), 322-326. 
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social and family relations, extremely harmonious, are characterized by 
fraternal and conjugal love and by paternal authority. They are generous 
and kind not only to each other but to strangers.” Free and equal, they 
recognize no distinction other than that resulting from wisdom and vir- 
tue as found usually in old men. They hate war except as a means of 
defending their liberty. Although the Troglodytes, unlike the people of 
Bétique, have private property, they manifest a tendency toward com- 
munism by scarcely bothering to separate their flocks and by considering 
themselves one big family. There is among both peoples the fear that 
luxury, if introduced in their midst, is bound to corrupt their virtue; 
and finally the idea that a person should be reluctant to assume the rule 
of a people, even though the people asks to be ruled. Butysfit\he style, 
more than these resemblances," that clearly shows to what extent Mon- 
tesquieu was inspired by Fénelon. Montesquieu’s idealistic attitude and 
the tone of warm admiration with which he speaks of the virtuous Tro- 
glodytes give to his narrative an emotional coloring verging on the lyrical, 
a combination of qualities distinctly characteristic of Fénelon’s Télé- 
15 

Examples of contemporary primitive peoples resembling more or less 
Montesquieu’s good Troglodytes can be found in travel accounts of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries."* Since the qualities ascribed 
to these peoples are generally the same, it is sufficient here to refer only 
to the Hurons as described by Lahontan in a work which appeared at 
the very beginning of the eighteenth century. Adario, the native who 
explains the life of the Hurons to Lahontan, speaks of their innocence, 
their fraternal love, their harmonious and unselfish life as being the 
result of natural instincts. He emphasizes the idea of the inevitable con- 
nection between private and public interest: 


N’ayant point d’autre Maitre ni d’autre Guide que la sage & provide Nature, qui 
a imprimé ses Loix bien avant dans nos cceurs, un méme esprit nous anime, une 
méme volonté nous meut, & rien ne trouble la douceur de notre union. . . . Cha- 
cun posséde sans étre envié, parce que chacun posséde autant pour les besoins des 


4 One example of their generosity is almost identical. Just as the people of Bétique offer 
wool to strangers, so the Troglodytes offer to give wool to the neighboring people who wish 
to invade their land. 

4M. Chinard has pointed out how closely the people of Bétique resemble the con- 
temporary savages described by travelers and missionaries in America. In this respect, 
therefore, the Troglodytes and the people of Bétique have a common background. Cf. 
Gilbert Chinard, L’ Amérique et le réve exotique dans la littérature francaise au XVI le et au 
XVIIle siécle (Paris, 1913), pp. 216-219. 

1% See Chérel, op. cit., p. 326, and his article, ‘“Le Lyrisme du Président de Montesquieu,” 
Reoue politique et littéraire, xx (1933), 99-103. 
¥ See Gilbert Chinard, op. cit., especially pp. 49, 110, 147, 156. 
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autres que pour les siens, & le bonheur du particulier fait infailliblement le bon- 
heur commun.” 


Apart from its primitive setting, the social behavior of the good Trog- 
lodytes, or their virtue, was based explicitly or implicitly on the following 
moral concepts: (1) the Troglodytes were naturally moral, that is, they 
had a knowledge of moral distinctions and obligations the source of which 
was the rectitude of their hearts; (2) they were naturally good in the 
sense of being benevolent, kind, and affectionate; (3) their goodness was 
characterized by an element of innocence, of naiveté; (4) they worked 
for the common good or interest and they taught their children that this 
good or interest is identical with that of the public; (5) they believed 
that virtue should not be a burden, but should be pleasurable and effor- 
less; (6) the function of their religion was to soften their manners and 
to help to promote a closer social life, which implies that morality and 
religion are independent. 

Having isolated the moral elements which constituted the virtue of 
the Troglodytes, we may now look into the background of such a con- 
ception of virtue. It is at once evident that the moral-social make-up of 
the good Troglodytes, in its essential elements, has its roots in the general 
Stoic tradition, deeply admired by Montesquieu, according to which man 
is born with a sense of right and wrong, has a mutual affection for his 
kind, and is naturally inclined to promote the public good."* This con- 
ception of human nature becomes especially important in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century and in the beginning of eighteenth in that it 
represents a reaction against the idea that all virtues are exclusively the 
result of selfish motives. Mainly through the influence of Hobbes and 
La Rochefoucauld, this idea became widespread in France at that time, 
and moralists as well as others emphasized the inherent corruption of 
human nature. 

Among the leading opponents of Hobbes, it was Shaftesbury who, with 
an ethical system based on Stoic principles,’® gained the most prominence 
in France, although the opposition of Cudworth and Samuel Clarke was 
also known. Shaftesbury’s ideas had been made available to the French 
reading public before the publication of the Letires Persanes, not only 
through the immediate translation of two of his works, but also through 


17 Baron de Lahontan, Dialogues curieux entre l’auteur et un sauvage de bon sens qui a 
voyagé et Mémoire de l’ Amérique Septentrionale publiés par Gilbert Chinard (Baltimore, 
1931), p. 188. Cf. also p. 181. As M. Chinard points out (p. 64), there are several general 
resemblances between the Dialogues and the Lettres Persanes, but there is no proof that 
Montesquieu read the work. 

18 For a statement of these principles see Cicero, De Officiis, Book 1, iv, vii, xvii, and 
for Montesquieu’s admiration of the Stoic sect, Esprit des lois, Book xxrv, chap. x. 

19On the Stoic background of Shaftesbury’s moral system, see especially Esther A. 
Tiffany, ‘Shaftesbury as Stoic,” PMLA, xxxvim (1923), 642-684. 
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several French language periodicals in which appeared numerous extracts 
and analyses of all his writings.?® Montesquieu was familiar with these 
periodicals and his first contact with Shaftesbury must have come 
through them. Later, no doubt, he got to know some of the Englishman’s 
writings at first hand, for his admiration of Shaftesbury is of such a nature 
as to make it certain that he was well acquainted with him.” 

It is clearly evident by a brief analysis of Shaftesbury’s moral system 
that his conception of virtue is in several respects similar to that of Mon- 
tesquieu. According to Shaftesbury, every man is born with a natural 
sense of right and wrong and a natural affection for his kind. Thus man 
“discerns and owns a public interest, and is conscious of what affects his 
fellowship and community.’ Of course man is at the same time moved 
by self-love and is aware of his private interest. Being however a rational 
creature, he perceives that in promoting the public good, he promotes his 
own, that public good or interest has “no quarrel with true interest and 
self-enjoyment.”* Therefore, Shaftesbury’s conclusion, like Montes- 
quieu’s, is that “to be well affected towards the public interest and one’s 
own is not only consistent but inseparable; and that moral rectitude or 
virtue must accordingly be the advantage, and vice the injury of every 
creature.” 


20 4 Letter concerning Enthusiasm was translated in 1709, and the Essay on the Freedom 
of Wit and Humour twice in 1710. Shaftesbury’s contacts with French men of letters and 
the accounts which his works received in French language periodicals have been fully 
studied by Ennemond Casati in “‘Quelques correspondants francais de Shaftesbury,’’ and 
in “Hérauts et commentateurs de Shaftesbury en France,” Revue de litlérature comparée, 
x1 (1931), 219-236, and xiv (1934), 615-645. 

In the Pensées et fragments, 11, 490, he calls Shaftesbury one of the four great poets. 
Other possible points of contact between the two (cf. my article, ‘Parallels to Ideas in the 
Lettres Persanes,’’ PMLA, 111 [1937], 773-777) tend to show, if nothing else, a remarkable 
affinity in their moral and social ideas. This of course was to some extent natural, con- 
sidering their common Stoic background. 

3 “An Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit,” Characteristics, ed. Robertson (New York, 
1900), 1, 258-259. Cf. Jean Le Clerc’s account of the “Inquiry,’’ Bibliothéque Choisie, sec. 
ed. (La Haye, 1738), xxi (1711), 101 and passim. Le Clerc was the journalist who devoted 
the most space to Shaftesbury. 

% Ibid., 1, 274. Le Clerc, loc. cit., p. 123. 

* Tbid., 1, 282. Le Clerc translates the conclusion of the “Inquiry” thus: “Ainsi la 
Sagesse, qui conduit toutes choses les a faites pour le bien particulier de chacun, afin qu’il 
contribue au bien géneral de tous; que personne ne peut cesser de procurer, sans négliger 
son propre bonheur. II est, 4 cet égard son propre ennemi, & ne peut é¢tre utile 4 soi-méme, 
qu’autant qu’il l’est a la Societé, ou au Tout, dont il n’est qu’une partie. La Vertu donc . .. 
qui conserve les Communautez; qui entretient l’union & l’amitié, parmi les hommes .. . 
cette qualité si avantageuse a toute la Societé & au Genre Humain en géneral, fait en méme 
tems le bonheur de chaque homme en particulier. Il s’ensuit de tout cela que LA VERTU 
EST LE BIEN DE L’HOMME, ET LE VICE SON MAL.” (Loc. cit., xxmm[1711], 
143-144.) The same idea had been expressed by Cudworth. Cf. Le Clerc’s account of the 
True Intellectual System of the Universe in Bibliothéque Choisie, 1x (1706), 99-100. 
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Thus Montesquieu and Shaftesbury conceive virtue as resulting essen- 
tially from the moral-social instincts attributed to man by the Stoics. 
For both of them, virtue or goodness in man consists in his acting accord- 
ing to his natural inclinations toward public good, and can only exist 
in relation to his fellowmen in society. It is in this sense that Montes- 
quieu’s good Troglodytes are naturally virtuous. They are in every way 
worthy of Shaftesbury’s description: “To deserve the name of good or 
virtuous a creature must have all his inclinations and affections, his dis- 
positions of mind and temper suitable and agreeing with the good of his 
kind, or that system in which he is included and of which he constitutes 
a part.” 

But though Shaftesbury and Montesquieu consider man’s wanee in- 
stincts of justice and benevolence as the primary motives of virtue, they 
seem to realize also that these altruistic motives are not by themselves 
sufficient. If man, according to Shaftesbury, perceives, as a rational 
creature, that there is no conflict between public and private interests, 
man cannot fail to justify his altruistic instincts by the consideration that 
it is to the advantage of the individual to promote the public good. 
Montesquieu’s position is identical. Although the virtue of the Troglo- 
dytes was a matter of instinctive feeling (“‘droiture de coeur’’), they found 
added incentive for being good in the horrible fate of the selfish Troglo- 
dytes who, by their destruction, furnished proof that private good is best 
secured by promoting the common good. This principle is the basis of the 
moral instructions of the good Troglodytes to their children. They were 
not content to let their children’s virtue develop naturally and sponta- 
neously, but found it advisable to remind them constantly of the misfor- 
tune of the vicious Troglodytes and to make them feel by persuasion that 
private and public interests are not incompatible. Thus both Montes- 
quieu and Shaftesbury resort, in the final analysis, , to utilitarian con- 
siderations in order to justify and to strengthen natural virtue. Their 
utilitarian tendency i is further evident in the idea that the y practice of vir- 
tue is pleasurable. Montesquieu implies this when he states that virtue 
should not be a burden, that it should not be considered “‘un exercise 
pénible.” Shaftesbury declares that the pleasure to be derived from the 
natural inclinations toward public good is the highest kind of pleasure 
man is capable of, a combination of “the most delightful affection of the 


% Tbid., 1, 280. Le Clerc reproduces the idea as follows: “On a prouvé qu’une Créature 
raisonnable, pour mériter le nom de bonne & de vertueuse, doit avoir toutes ses inclinations 
disposées, en sorte qu’elles soient conformes au bien de toute son Espece; dans laquelle 
elle est renfermée, & dont elle ne fait qu’une partie. Etre bien disposé non seulement 4 
l’égard de soi-méme, mais encore a l’égard de la Societé & du Public; c’est ce qu’on appélle 
Droiture, Integrité, ou Vertu.” (Loc. cit., xm [1711], 121.) 
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soul” and “a pleasing assent and approbation of the mind.’™ It is clear, 
however, that though the utilitarian tendency of Shaftesbury and Mon- 
tesquieu approaches the idea of “l’intérét bien entendu” of some late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century moralists,”’ it is to be dis- 
tinguished from pure utilitarianism, in which self-interest is the primary 
motive of conduct and every action a matter of cold self-calculation. 

It is further evident that the attitudes of Shaftesbury and Montesquieu 
with regard to the function of feeling and reason in virtue are somewhat 
conflicting.. In Shaftesbury the contradictory position results from his 
considering the moral sense sometimes as dependent on feeling, and some- 
times on reason. In the first case virtue would spring from the heart, from 
an instinctive spontaneous impulse; in the second case, virtue would re- 
sult from the use of reason, and would contain an element of reflection. 
On the basis of these two divergent tendencies, Shaftesbury, especially 
when he is not emphasizing the instinctive nature of virtue in order to 
oppose Hobbes, draws a distinction between mere goodness and virtue, 
between good-natared and virtuous persons, notwithstanding the fact 
that he frequently uses the terms “virtue” and “goodness” synonymously. 
A person is the more virtuous when his inclinations toward moral good 
triumph over his wicked passions, and the less virtuous when he is good- 
natured, that is, when his selfish instincts are naturally less intense or 
numerous. Mere goodness is within the reach of all creatures capable of 
sensibility, and it operates unconsciously; while virtue is accessible only 
to man who is capable of reflecting on what he does.”* There is, therefore, 
very little merit, if any, in being merely good. Real merit results from a 
victorious struggle of the good inclinations against the selfish instincts. 
Thus virtue is achieved through effort, and although it may function 


% Tbid., 1, 296. Le Clerc summarizes thus: ‘Entre les plaisirs de l’esprit, il n'y en a point 
d’égaux a ceux, qui naissent de la disposition d’un homme qui se trouve plein d’amitié, de 
reconnoissance, de bonté, de génerosité; de pitié, & de tout ce qui sert a entretenir la 
Societé. Il ne faut pas avoir beaucoup de connoissance de la Nature Humaine, pour savoir 
quel plaisir l’on ressent dans cette disposition.” (Loc. cit., xxmi [1711], 127 [wrongly 
numbered 217].) 

#7 Cf. Gustave Lanson, “Le Réle de |’expérience dans la formation de la Philosophie du 
xvimte siécle en France: 1. La Transformation des idées morales et la naissance des morales 
rationnelles de 1680 a 1715,’’ Reowe du Moi, rx (1910), 5-28. 

%8 Op. cit., 1, 256-257, 252-253. Le Clerc summarizes thus: “Cette seule inclination a 
bien faire 4 son Espece, qu’on peut appeller douceur & bonté, & qu’on voit dans les bétes 
mémes, n’est pas encore ce que l’on appelle Vertu & Mérite. Il faut outre cela que l’on se 
fasse un objet des bonnes dispositions, comme la Pitié, l’Amitié, la Reconnoissance, & de 
leurs contraires; que l’on aime les premieres, & que l’on halsse les autres. . . . C’est propre- 
ment dans l’amour refléchi & éclairé du Bien consideré en géneral, & dans la haine refiéchie 
& éclairée du Mal, que consiste ce qu’on appelle la Vertu, comme !’Auteur le montre plus 
au long.” (Loc. cit., xxi [1711], 101-102.) 
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effortlessly (this is implied but not stressed by Shaftesbury), it becomes 
to some extent an acquired, a conscious moral perfection.”® 

s for Montesquieu, although the behavior of the good Troglodytes 
shows that he recognizes the function of reason in the development of 
virtue, he leans definitely toward a conception of virtue in the functioning 
of which feeling plays the predominant réle.** Furthermore, he does not 
distinguish between goodness and virtue, and does not take into account 
that the latter involves more merit than the former. Thus he does not 
exclude from virtue the idea of mere goodness, and he stresses the notion 
that this goodness operates effortlessly and spontaneously. He goes even 
further, for he notes that the Troglodytes enjoyed “le bonheur d’une 
condition toujours parée de l’innocence” and their enemies consequently 
were encouraged to invade their lands because they thought the Troglo- 
dytes were defended only by “leur innocence.”’ It is this tendency toward 
innocence that led them to be good even to those who harmed them or 
wished to harm them. Some of them went so far as to wish a long life to 
a young man suspected of having committed a bad action. Another Trog- 
lodyte, when told that some strangers had raided his house and stolen 
everything, remarked that, were it not that they were unjust, he would 
wish that the Gods would grant them a longer use of his possessions than 
he would have enjoyed himself. Finally, when their neighbors decided to 
steal their flocks, the Troglodytes tried to appease them by offering them 
whatever they wanted. It was only after the lands of the Troglodytes had 
been invaded that they defended themselves. 

Montesquieu’s stress on effortlessness and on innocence or naiveté as 
qualities of virtue, explained partly by the fact that he is dealing with a 
primitive group, represents an interesting link with Charron’s idea of 
natural goodness‘and virtue. For Charron (whose ideas were probably 
known by Shaftesbury also) there are three kinds of “preud’hommie” or 
goodness, constituting three degrees of moral perfection. The lowest kind 
is a matter of temperament, of a good nature inherently lacking in vicious 
inclinations. Charron sometimes calls it “‘bonté,” sometimes “innocence.” 


2? On Shaftesbury’s distinction between goodness, virtue, and merit, see Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory, 3rd ed. revised (Oxford, 1898), 11, 495. On his conflicting position 
with regard to feeling and reason, Lois Whitney, Primitivism and the Idea of Progress 
(Baltimore, 1934), p. 33. 

* That Montesquieu, in accepting the idea of man’s natural virtue, stresses feeling rather 
than reason, is clearly shown by other passages in the Lettres Persanes. Speaking of women 
(“Letter 26”), he says that “elles portent toutes dans leur coeur un certain caractére de 
vertu qui y est gravé, que la naissance donne, et que |’éducation affoiblit, mais ne détruit 
pas.”’ In “Letter 34” someborly says to Rica: “Ces gens laches [the slaves] affoiblissent en 
vous les sentimens de la vertu que l’on tient de la Nature. . . .”” See also “Letters 50, 83.” 
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But he is careful to distinguish it from that kind of innocence which is so 
timid, good-natured, and gentle that through it all persons, irrespective 
of their merit, receive the same kindly treatment. One of the distinctive 
characteristics of this kind of goodness is that it leads people endowed 
with it to be good even to the wicked." The virtuous Troglodytes tended 
to be good in this innocent manner when, as has been seen, they remained 
kindly disposed towards those who harmed them. 

The second kind of perfection, according to Charron, is “vertu,” a 
perfection acquired by checking the progress of vice and by overcoming 
the passions. The third and highest kind is a combination of natural good- 
ness and acquired virtue which may be designated “bonté-vertu.” It is 
the natural element of the combination that Charron considers most 
important and which he clearly emphasizes. This is evident from the 
fact that mere “bonté’” and the combination “bonté-vertu’”’ resemble 
each other and differ from “vertu’’ in that they are “sans bruit, sans 
peine, sans effort.” This combination, Charron adds, is “‘la vraye teinture 
de l’ame, son train naturel & ordinaire qui ne coute rien.’’™ 

It is precisely the effortless and the inconspicuous manner in which 
such a virtue operates that appeals to Montesquieu whose virtuous Trog- 
lodytes in a passage already quoted told their children that “la vertu 
n’est point une chose qui doive nous coater: qu’il ne faut point la regarder 
comme un exercice pénible.” This is confirmed elsewhere in the Lettres Per- 
sanes where Montesquieu, like Charron, contrasts the operation of nat- 
ural and acquired virtue, and thus agrees with Charron in considering the 


31 “‘T)’eux [the innocents] on dit, & est ceste loiiange iniureuse, il est bon puisqu’il est 
bon mesme aux meschans, & cette accusation vraie, comment seroit-il bon, puis qu’il n’est 
pas mauuais aux meschans, il faudroit plustost appeler cette telle bonté, innocence, selon 
qu’on appele les petis enfans, brebis, & autres telles bestes innocentes.’’ (De la Sagesse, 
Book u1, chap. m1, sec. 13, derniére éd. [Paris, 1642], p. 365.) 

® These distinctions are thus summarized by Charron: “Par tout cecy se void qu’il y a 
deux sortes de vraye prud’hommie: |’vne naturelle, douce, aisee, equable dite bonté: 
Vautre acquise, difficile, penible & laborieuse, dite vertu; mais a bien dire, il y en a encore 
vne troisieme, qui est comme composée des deux, & ainsi seront trois degrez de perfection. 
Le plus bas est vne facile nature & débonnaireté; dégoustee par soy mesmes de la débauche 
& du vice; nous l’auons nommé bonté, innocence: le second plus haut qu’auons appellé 
vertu est 4 empescher de vive force le progrés des vices, & s’estant laissé surprendre aux 
émotions premieres deg passions, s’armer & se bander pour arrester leur course & les 
vaincre: le troisieme & souuerain est d’vne haute resolution & d’vne habitude parfaicte, 
estre si bien formé, que les tentations mesmes n’y puissent naistre, que les semences des 
vices en soient de tout desracinees, tellement que la vertu leur soit passee en complexion, 
& en nature. Cestuy dernier se peut appeller perfection: luy & le premier de bonté se res- 
semblent, & sont differens du second, en ce qu’ils sont sans bruit, sans peine, sans effort: 
C’est la vraye teinture de l’ame, son train naturel & ordinaire qui ne couste rien: le second 
est tousiours en cervelle & en contraste.’’ (Ibid., p. 364.) 
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natural superior to the artificial.™ But it is to be noted again that Montes- 
quieu does not include the notion of acquired perfection in his conception 
of virtue. He uses the term “vertu” to designate what Charron calls 
“bonté” and Shaftesbury “goodness,” though it is true that Charron’s 
highest perfection, his “bonté-vertu,” does include notions found in Mon- 
tesquieu’s “vertu.” 

By giving priority to morality over religion and by ascribing to the 

latter nothing more than a softening influence on the unpolished manners 
of the Troglodytes, Montesquieu makes the one independent of the other. 
In separating the two, he adopts an attitude that had been steadily gaining 
ground since the Renaissance and, through the influence of such men as 
Charron, Grotius, Spinoza, Bayle, Samuel Clarke, Leibniz, and Shaftes- 
bury, was to become one of the essential elements of the “esprit philoso- 
phique.” Charron had stated the case thus: 
Ils {certain people] pensent que la Religion soit une generalité de tout bien & de 
toute vertu, que toutes vertus soient comprises en elle & luy soient subalternes, 
dont ne recognoissent autre vertu ny preud’hommie que celle qui se remué par 
le ressort de Religion. Or c’est au rebours, car la Religion qui est posterieure est 
vne vertu speciale & particuliere, distincte de toutes les autres vertus, qui peut 
estre sans elles & sans probité, comme a esté dit des Pharisiens, & Religieux, & 
meschans: & elles sans Religion, comme en plusieurs Philosophes, bons & ver- 
tueux, toutes-fois irreligieux.™ 


The idea of the separation of religion and morality was accompanied by 
another idea harmful to the former: that of the “morale laique” which 
consisted in identifying the fundamental acts of religion with those of 
social morality.™ Although in the story of the Troglodytes, Montesquieu 
does emphasize the social function of religion it is in “Letter 45” that he 
fully reveals the tendency to minimize it by reducing its essential acts 
to those of good social behavior. Shaftesbury, as much as any moralist 
of Montesquieu’s time, was known in France for holding these ideas, and 


3 Montesquieu’s preference and admiration for natural virtue and the stress that he 
puts on the effortless, instinctive, and inconspicuous manner in which it operates, are evi- 
dent in “Letter 50’ where he declares that he has seen people in whom “‘la vertu étoit si 
naturelle qu’elle ne se faisoit pas méme sentir: ils s’attachoient a leur devoir sans s’y plier 
et s’y portoient comme par instinct. . . . Voila les gens que j’aime, non pas ces hommes 
vertueux qui semblent étre étonnés de |’étre, et qui regardent une bonne action comme un 
prodige dont le récit doit surprendre.’? M. Chérel, op. cit., p. 324, referring to this aspect 
of Montesquieu’s idea of virtue, points out that it is anti-jansenistic and cites it as another 
point of contact between Montesquieu and Fénelon. 

* Op. cit., Book m1, chap. v, sec. 28, p. 399. 

% See J.-P. Zimmermann, “La morale laique au commencement du xvitie siécle: Mme 
de Lambert,’’ Revue d’ histoire littéraire de la France, xxtv (1917), 42-64, 440-466. 

* There he maintains that the first acts of religion are “l’observation des loix, l’amour 
pour les hommes, la piété envers les parents.’’ See also “Letter 83.” 
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it was precisely this aspect of his moral system which was singled out in 
the first French account devoted to him.*’ Since virtue, according to his 
system, is based on a natural sense of right and wrong, religion cannot 
directly influence it, because nothing can take this sense away. But re- 
ligion can do much good by intensifying man’s naturally social inclina- 
tions, and thus render him “more perfect and accomplished in all moral 
duties and performances.’”** 

In the last part of the allegory of the Troglodytes, Montesquieu deals 

with the important question of how the primitive natural society which 
he represents by the community of the happy Troglodytes, evolved into a 
political society with a formal government and positive laws. As the Trog- 
lodytes became every day more populous, they thought it was finally 
time to choose a king. They agreed to give the crown to the most just 
among them, an old man, “‘vénérable par son Age et par une longue 
vertu.’’*® Instead of being pleased, he was grief-stricken by this action 
and withdrew to his house.*® He did not wish to be king because the ac- 
ceptance of the honor would imply that no one else among the Troglo- 
dytes was more just than he, and such an assumption would be doing 
them a wrong.“ But when they absolutely insisted, he accepted, though 
it was with great reluctance and with the prophecy that he would die of 
grief “d’avoir vue en naissant les Troglodytes libres, et de les voir au- 
jourd’hui assujettis.” He perceived that the Troglodytes were growing 
tired of their natural virtue and he reproached them saying: 
Dans l’état ot vous étes, n’ayant point de chef, il faut que vous soyez vertueux 
malgré vous: sans cela vous ne scauriez subsister, et vous tomberiez dans le mal- 
heur de vos premiers péres. Mais ce joug vous paroit trop dur; vous aimez mieux 
étre soumis 4 un prince et obéir a ses loix, moins rigides que vos moeurs. 


37See E. Casati, “Hérauts et commentateurs de Shaftesbury en France,”’ Revue de 
Littérature Comparée, xtv (1934), 615-645. 

%8 Op. cit., 1, 207; cf. also 1, 279. Cf. Le Clerc, loc. cit., xxm (1711), 109. For Samuel 
Clarke’s statement that the moral obligations of the law of nature are independent of 
religion, see Le Clerc’s extract of A Discourse concerning the Unchangeable obligations of 
Natural Religion, Bibliothéque Choisie, xxv1 (1713), 338-339. 

* The criterion of choosing the most virtuous man as king was characteristic of an- 
tiquity. Both Plato and Aristotle advocate it. Cf. Republic, Book v1, 499 B; Politics, 
I11.xiii.1283 b, xvii.1288 a. 

© Cf. Saul’s behavior after he has been chosen king by Samuel. He could not be found 
when Samuel had gathered the people who were to choose him by lot because he had 
hidden himself (1 Samuel, vim1-x). 

“ The old man, it seems, was one of the many who, according to Aristotle, think it 
“unnatural that one man should have the entire rule over his fellow citizens when the state 
consists of equals; for nature requires that the same right, and the same rank, should 
necessarily exist amongst all those who are equal by nature. . .’’ and that it is not “right 
that one who is good should have rule over those who are good.” (Politics, tr. E. Walford, 
Book m1.xvi.1287 a, xvii.1288 a.) 
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Continuing with his reproaches, the old man attributed the new attitude 
of the Troglodytes to ambition, a desire for riches, and a desire for lux- 
uries. 

Thus Montesquieu ascribes three psychological motives to the change 
of the Troglodytes, but he gives no explanation as to why these motives 
should have appeared at this point of their social development rather 
than before. It may be inferred however, that, as the Troglodytes grew 
more numerous, their primitive agricultural life evolved into a more eco- 
nomically complex society which brought about a greater opportunity 
and incentive for wealth. To satisfy this ambition and to enjoy the lux- 
ury ensuing, the Troglodytes found it necessary to give up their uncom- 
promising natural virtue and to adopt the less rigid laws of a ruler. But 
in doing so they passed from liberty and equality into subjection, from 
the state of nature to that of formal society.” 

It is evident that to Hobbes’s juristic state of nature which Montes- 
quieu (like Shaftesbury and many others) does not accept, he opposes 
one in which men are not at war with each other, but live peacefully and 
coéperatively together, guided by an inherent sense of justice and by a 
strong instinct of benevolence. Montesquieu’s conception of the jurid- 
ical state of nature is therefore similar to that of Locke whose natural 
state is “a state of peace, goodwill, mutual assistance, and preservation,” 


and not “a state of enmity, malice, violence and mutual destruction.“ 
But contrary to Locke, Montesquieu seems to regret that mankind, as 
symbolized by the virtuous Troglodytes, did not remain in the juristic 
state of nature, although he does appear to feel that the change was in- 
evitable because of a potential desire in man for a more materialistic 
life.“ Nor does he agree with Locke that the advent of the civil state 


The idea that an ambition for wealth and luxuries led the Troglodytes to give up the 
natural state, implies the development of mutual rivalry, and in this sense might be con- 
sidered embryonic of Montesquieu’s belief in the Esprit des lois that the state of war begins 
as soon as men lose their sense of weakness and consequently their equality: “Les par- 
ticuliers, dans chaque société, commencent 4a sentir leur force: ils cherchent 4 tourner en 
leur faveur les principaux avantages de cette société: ce qui fait entr’eux un état de guerre.” 
(Book 1, chap. iii, ewores complétes, ed. Laboulaye, m1, 97.) 

* An Essay concerning the true original Extent and End of civil Government, Book m1, chap. 
i, sec. 19, Works (London, 1824), rv, 348. 

“ In the Esprit des lois Montesquieu’s conception of the juristic state of nature remains 
essentially the same in that it is a state of peace opposed to Hobbes’s state of war. But 
there is a shift of emphasis with respect to some of the notions implied or expressed in the 
story of the good Troglodytes. Man’s instincts of sociability and self-preservation, the 
attraction of the sexes, man’s innate idea of a creator and the desire to worship him are 
considered there as laws of nature. But the feeling of equality in each individual is sub- 
ordinated to that of his timidity and inferiority, and this state is given as the psychological 
reason why the first law of nature would be peace. Nothing is said of natural goodness, nor 
is liberty mentioned, no doubt because it is taken for granted. (See Book 1, chap. ii.) 
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represents a gain in freedom. For him it is a regrettable loss of liberty, a 
state of enslavement. Although it means a material gain, it is on the 
other hand a moral loss, for it introduces a material motive for being 
virtuous by which man, abiding by the laws of the state, need not be as 
strictly virtuous as when obeying his natural impulses in the state of 
nature. 

In regretting the passing of the Troglodytes from the state of nature to 
the civil state, because it involved a loss of equality, liberty, and morality, 
Montesquieu assumes a primitivistic position.“ In a populous and eco- 
nomically complex society where selfish motives and passions are more 
intense and more numerous, the free manifestation of natural justice is 
not as possible as it originally was with the simple life of primitive groups. 
This is clearly recognized by Montesquieu in “‘Letter 83” where he states 
that if men are not always just, it is because the voice of justice is often 
drowned by passions and by stronger feelings of self-interest.” But since 
Montesquieu imagines that the naturally virtuous Troglodytes originally 
belonged to the same race as the wicked ones and were members of their 
society, the allegory cannot by itself be considered as a demonstration 
that all mankind, as symbolized by the good Troglodytes, was primitively 
good. If, after setting up allegorically a Hobbesian society and showing 
it could not endure, Montesquieu had imagined a group of people behav- 


4 His attitude, of course, will change in the Esprit des lois. Just as the loss of natural 
equality is replaced by the equality achieved through laws, so is natural liberty transformed 
into political liberty by means of laws: “Dans ]’état de nature, les hommes naissent bien 
dans l’égalité; mais ils n’y sauroient rester. La société la leur fait perdre, et ils ne redevien- 
nent égaux que par les lois.’’ (Book vim, chap. iii, ures complétes, m1, 305.) And: “Dans 
un état, c’est-a-dire dans une société od il y a des lois, la liberté ne peut consister qu’a 
pouvoir faire ce que l’on doit vouloir, et 4 n’étre point contraint de faire ce que l’on ne doit 
pas vouloir,”’ (Book x1, chap. m1, ibid., rv, 4.) 

“6 Montesquieu’s primitivism is slightly reminiscent of Tacitus, since the Troglodytes, 
in desiring a change to organized government, give up their equality moved by an ambition 
for wealth resulting perhaps from the economic evolution of society, an ambition which 
inevitably brought to the fore the selfish side of man’s nature and affected his natural 
goodness. Cf. Annals, Book 111, 26: “The most ancient human beings lived with no evil 
desires, without guilt or crime, and therefore without penalties or compulsions. . . . But 
after equality began to be abandoned and in place of modesty and shame ambition and 
force appeared, despotisms arose, and among many peoples still persist.”’ (Passage quoted 
as translated in A. O. Lovejoy and George Boas, of. cit., 1, 97.) 

«? This was a current idea and constituted an important principle of Shaftesbury’s moral 
philosophy. Among the influences on virtue he includes the case where the natural! sense 
of right and wrong is opposed by natural contrary forces (cf. op. cit., 1, 265). The idea is 
thus summarized by Le Clerc: “Rien ne la [virtue] peut détruire que ce qui 6te aux hommes 
le sentiment naturel du Juste & de |’Injuste; ou qui leur en donne un sentiment faux; ou 
qui excite en eux des passions, qui s’opposent ce droit sentiment.”’ (Loc. cit., xx [1711], 
103.) Cf. also Le Clerc’s extract from Clarke, loc. cit., xxv1 (1713), 330; Bayle, Commentaire 
philosophique in Guvres diverses (La Haye, 1737), 1, 368; Malebranche, Traité de morale in 
CEuvres (1837), 1, 401. 
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ing like the good Troglodytes but entirely unrelated to their wicked com- 
patriots, he would have demonstrated in clear-cut fashion his opinion 
that man was primitively, if not essentially,** good. 

Montesquieu’s last word on the Troglodytes is found in a continuation 
which was first published by M. Barckhausen in the appendix to his 
critical text of the Lettres Persanes.** It is a further analysis of what hap- 
pened to the natural virtue of the Troglodytes in the more advanced 
stage of society into which they were about to pass when they chose a 
king. 

- The continuation relates that the first king of the virtuous Troglodytes, 
after a short rule, died of the grief that had been consuming him since 
the day when the people decided to be formally ruled. They were greatly 
saddened by his death, and they swore that, since he had not wished to 
govern them by his laws, they would be guided by his examples. Then 
they chose another king from the family of the dead monarch, again se- 
lecting the wisest and the most just. Towards the end of his reign the 
society reached such a high stage of economic development, that some 
of the Troglodytes thought it necessary to establish commerce and the 
arts among them. The nation was called together and it was so decided. 
The king feared that now the Troglodytes definitely preferred wealth to 
their virtue. But one of the Troglodytes answered that the king alone 
would determine whether wealth would be harmful to his people’s virtue 
or not. He pointed out that if the king bestowed preferments on some man 
simply because he was wealthy, he would deal a mortal blow to virtue 
and would cause all the people who noticed such a discrimination grad- 
ually to become dishonest.5° The Troglodyte concluded thus: ‘‘Vous con- 
noissez, Seigneur, la base sur quoi est fondée la vertu de votre peuple: 
c’est sur |’éducation. Changez cette éducation, et celui qui n’étoit pas 
assez hardi pour étre criminel rougira bientét d’étre vertueux.” 

The Troglodyte, before finishing his remarks to the king, added that 
it was important to avoid two vices, avarice and prodigality, implying 
that if this were done, their virtue would not be endangered by the ac- 
quisition of wealth. The king in his turn pointed out to the people that 
they would be as much responsible for preserving virtue in their society 
as he himself. As long as justice should be the distinguishing mark of 


“8 Since even the good Troglodytes in the course of time deteriorated, it is obvious that 
they were not naturally good in the sense of being essentially inclined to virtue. 

Paris, 1897, 1 v. and Paris, 1913, 2 v. 

5° Cf. Aristotle: “For this principle [of looking for officers among the wealthy] makes 
riches of more account than virtue, and causes the state to grow avaricious; for whatever 
those who have the chief power regard as honourable, the opinion of the citizens necessarily 
follows in their wake. . . .”’ (Politics, tr. E. Walford, 11.xi.1273 b.) 
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their nation, all he needed to do was to be more just than they. But if 
they should strive to distinguish themselves only by wealth, then he 
would be forced to distinguish himself by the same means. This would 
result in taxes which would take a great part of the Troglodytes’ income, 
and ultimately their wealth would find its way to the king’s coffers. The 
king concluded with the following plea: ‘“O Troglodytes! Nous pouvons 
étre unis par un beau lien: si vous étes vertueux, je le serai; si je suis ver- 
tueux, vous le serez.”’ 

Why did Montesquieu write a continuation to the story of the Troglo- 
dytes and what is its significance? It is clear that, some time after having 
ended the allegory with the idea that mankind in leaving the state of 
nature suffered a moral loss, Montesquieu felt compelled to modify his 
primitivistic and idealistic attitude and to soften the pessimism it implied 
with regard to the existence of virtue or goodness beyond the state of 
nature. Looking more realistically and at the same time optimistically 
at the selfish motives of conduct (ambition and the desire for wealth and 
luxury) operating in a formal society, he was led to consider the vital 
question of how natural virtue, though modified by selfish, and therefore 
unworthy motives, could and did survive under such conditions. His con- 
clusion is that, though there was a moral loss in the change from unselfish 
to selfish motivation, virtue on the whole could be preserved provided 
certain precautions were taken by the ruler and his subjects. By means 
of the right kind of education, man’s natural sense of justice, Montes- 
quieu implies, can be preserved and the new, selfish motives of conduct 
controlled to such an extent that the two extreme vices resulting from 
them, avarice and prodigality, would be avoided. The right education 
would be essentially based on the reciprocal example of the ruler and the 
people. 

The importance of example is evident from the fact that it was, as has 
been seen, a prime factor in the strengthening of the virtue of the Troglo- 
dytes as their numbers increased in the state of nature. Example still 
remained a preponderant force in their new society even though other 
motives of conduct were operative. Obviously it had to be the right kind 
of example, for the natural sense of justice can be so distorted by wrong 
example and education that a wicked action may come to be considered 
good and vice versa.®' The inference is that manners, which are prin- 


51 The idea that example is an important factor in the preservation of virtue or its de- 
struction is, of course, a very old one. (Cf. Cicero, Tusc.disp., Book m1. |. 2.) Shaftesbury 
works the idea into his moral system, maintaining that “it is example which chiefly influ- 
ences mankind, and forms the character and disposition of a people.”’ (Op. cit., 1, 271.) 
Custom which is preserved by example, and education which is most effective through 
example, are such strong influences that they are capable of destroying virtue by creating 
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cipally fashioned by example, are of great importance in the conduct 
of peoples, as was felt by the first king of the Troglodytes when he 
said that laws are less rigid than manners, and as Montesquieu often 
repeats elsewhere. 

This same later continuation of the Troglodyte story is also significant 
in connection with the Esprit des lois. The virtuous Troglodytes in the 
state of nature and later under an organized form of government are 
respectively in the same relative moral condition as in the Esprit des lois 
the people of a republic and that of a monarchy. Their story contains the 
germ of two of the three famous principles of government, the “vertu 
politique” of the republican government and the “honneur’’ of the mo- 
narchical. Their social behavior, as has been seen, was motivated 
primarily by the desire to do good for the sake of others in the community, 
and was characterized by the love of frugality and equality. It is thus 
identical with the behavior of the people of a democracy. When, on the 
other hand, the Troglodytes desired a king, the motives for their change 
were exactly those which Montesquieu attributes to “honneur’’ as the 
principle of monarchy: Ambition, desire for wealth, and desire for luxury 
resulting in the loss of equality and frugality. In establishing a monarchy, 
the good Troglodytes remained virtuous in the sense that they behaved 
according to the laws of their state, but the motive for their conduct was 
utterly different. It was no longer primarily the unselfish inclinations of 
natural virtue, but self-interest. Thus while in the juristic state of nature 
they achieved their own interest by aiming at the public good, in the 
monarchy they achieved the public good by aiming at their own interest. 
This is precisely the distinction between the principle of monarchy and 
that of democracy. “L’honneur,” says Montesquieu, ‘‘fait mouvoir toutes 
les parties du corps politique: il les lie par son action méme; et il se trouve 
que chacun va au bien commun, croyant aller 4 ses intéréts particuliers.’”™ 
The “vertu politique” of democracy, on the contrary, operates in the 
opposite manner, for it is “la vertu morale, dans le sens qu’elle se dirige 
au bien général.” Thus Montesquieu’s ideal virtue, conceived in the 





a wrong sense of right and wrong. (Op. cit., 1, 261.) Cf. Le Clerc’s statement of the idea: 
“Rien ne peut donner des sentimens contraires a ceux de la nature, ou de fausses pensées, 
touchant le Juste & l’Injuste; que la force de la cofitume & de l’éducation, qui se trouvent 
opposées 4 la Nature; ce que l’on peut remarquer dans les pais, od la cofitume & l’autorité 
de l’Etat fait qu’il s’y pratique constamment des choses naturellement mauvaises & 
odieuses avec l’applaudissement des peuples.’’ (Loc. cit., xxi [1711], 104.) 

8 In “Letter 129” he states that “les moeurs font toujours de meilleurs citoyens que les 
loix.”’ Cf. also Esprit des lois, Book x, chap. xi; Book x1x, chap. xxi; Pensées et fragments, I, 
413, 11, 323; Considérations, chap. v1. 

53 Cf. Esprit des lois, Book m1, chaps. iii, v; Book v, chaps. ii—vi. 

4 Esprit des lois, Book 111, chap. vii, Euores completes, mm, 132. 

5 Ibid., Book 111, chap. v, note, Guvres complétes, 11, 129. 
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story of the Troglodytes as existing in the juristic and technological state 
of nature, is largely inherent in his conception of democracy derived from 
the small democratic states of antiquity in which moral, economic, and 
political conditions approximated those of the juristic and technological 
state of nature. 

To summarize briefly: The story of the Troglodytes is an allegory in 
which Montesquieu, refuting Hobbes’s conception of the state of nature 
and of the origin of society, shows that in the state of nature men were 
moral and virtuous since they were endowed with a natural sense of jus- 
tice and were benevolent and kind in the sense that they sought primarily 
the public good and not their own. They remained in the state of nature 
until their natural virtue or goodness was affected by the emergence of 
the selfish side of their nature through the manifestation of ambition and 
the desires for wealth and luxury. Montesquieu is not clear on how these 
motives originated, but the implication is that the growth of population 
and economic progress were inevitable factors. The result was that these 
selfish motives of conduct replaced the preponderantly unselfish moti- 
vation in natural virtue and led to a loss of equality, liberty, and morality. 
The story, therefore, as originally conceived by Montesquieu, is plainly 
primitivistic. 

Later, in a continuation to the story, he modifies his first conclusion by 
showing that, though there was a moral loss in the change from unselfish 
to selfish motivation leading to a politically organized society, the social 
results would be practically the same provided that, by means of educa- 
tion and the mutual example of the ruler and his subjects, the vices of 
avarice and prodigality arising from ambition, wealth, and luxury, would 
be avoided. But virtue would then consist, not in acting according to the 
natural inclinations toward public good, as in the state of nature, but in 
allowing to self-interest as much scope as would be permitted by the laws 
and the manners prevailing in the state. The motives in such virtue are 
much the same as those which Montesquieu in the Esprit des lois ascribes 
to “honneur’”’ as the principle of monarchy. The continuation of the story 
therefore is less primitivistic, for Montesquieu concludes that a kind of 
virtue, though morally inferior to natural virtue, can exist beyond the 
state of nature. But even this mild primitivism virtually disappears if 
Montesquieu’s conception of democracy in the Esprit des lois is consid- 
ered, for upon studying closely the various forms of government, he evi- 
dently found that the conditions he described as existing in the state of 
nature, persisted in the small democratic state of which excellent ex- 
amples existed in antiquity. Thus the “vertu politique” of democracy is 
essentially similar to the natural virtue of the state of nature. 

There is, therefore, a double significance to the allegory of the Troglo- 
dytes. It is evident on the one hand that, as Montesquieu’s approach to 
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the study of society and governments becomes more historical, realistic, 
and practical, the primitivistic elements of the original form of the story 
are either discarded completely or become of little importance in his more 
mature thought. This progress toward reality, clearly noticeable in the 
continuation of the story, reaches its highest point in the Esprit des lois. 
On the other hand, the most important moral-social concepts of the alle- 
gory, separated from the idea of primitivism, remain an essential part of 
Montesquieu’s thought and constitute the nucleus of the psychological 
aspect of his theory of governments. Thus the allegory shows Montes- 
quieu in the process of discovering, in the social conduct peculiar to cer- 
tain political and economic conditions, two kinds of predominant motives 
that, when fully elaborated, precisely defined and labelled, become in the 
Esprit des lois the democratic principle of “vertu” and the monarchical 
principle of “honneur.” 

Montesquieu’s conception of ideal virtue, based substantially on the 
moral-social instincts attributed to man by the Stoics (i.e., a natural sense 
of right and wrong, a mutual affection, and a natural inclination to pro- 
mote the public good), is in several respects similar to Shaftesbury’s, but 
it includes besides the notions of effortlessness and innocence found in 
Charron’s idea of goodness. 

For the description of the primitive life, manners, institutions, and 
environment of the virtuous Troglodytes, Montesquieu utilized remi- 
niscences from classic writers and from Fénelon’s Télémaque, but his vir- 
tuous Troglodytes, as a primitive people, also bear general resemblances 
to almost any community of contemporary good savages as described 


by travelers and missionaries. 
ALESSANDRO S. CRISAFULLI 


The Catholic University of America 
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XXI 


THE ORIGINALITY OF ROCHESTER’S 
SATYR AGAINST MANKIND 


WO recent studies, which ascribe to Rochester’s Satyr against Man- 

kind an originality which has long been in dispute,’ differ as to the 
nature and degree of that originality. V. de Sola Pinto is convinced that 
the Satyr “is a thoroughly original poem,” but he supports his opinion 
only with the observation that Rochester’s poem has “‘a passionate vehe- 
mence which makes the carefully meditated art of Boileau’s satire seem 
frigid.”* Kenneth Murdock, in his recent biographical study of Roches- 
ter, treats the ideas of the poem as clues to Rochester’s mind and thought, 
but he nevertheless refers to the Satyr as a “‘skilful adaptation of Boileau’s 
verses.””* 

It is pertinent to mention here a third recent study, by S. F. Crocker, 
who moves Rochester from the shadow of Boileau to that of Montaigne. 
The objection to Crocker’s conclusion, that “there is scarcely an idea of 
major or minor importance in Rochester that is not present in Mon- 
taigne,’”” is that it is true enough, but no more so for Rochester than for 
most other 17th century sceptics. The Essais are so essentially a collection 
of ideas culled from earlier writers that it is difficult to attach much sig- 
nificance to parallels between Montaigne and any later writer until the 
possibility of common earlier sources has been ruled out; in the case of 
Montaigne and Rochester, several such possibilities are suggested else- 
where in this paper. Even apparently clear verbal parallels between Mon- 
taigne and Rochester are as suspect in this regard as more general philo- 
sophical parallels.§ 


1 Representative critical opinions on the question: 

“The Satyr upon Man is commonly taken to be a translation from Boileau . . . but My 
Lord Rochester gives us another Cast of Thought, another Turn of Expression... . . 
Wheresoever he Imitated or Translated, was loss to him . . ..” Thomas Rymer, in the Pref- 
ace to Rochester’s Poems &c On several Occasions (London, 1691). 

“Of the Satire Against Man, Rochester can claim only what remains when all Boileau’s 
part is taken away.”’ (Samuel Johnson, Lives, Hill ed., 1905, 1, 226). 

“Rochester improves on Boileau by his English version.’’ (Ezra Pound, ABC of Reading 
[New Haven, 1934], p. 146.) It is ironical that Pound, after citing Rymer’s Preface “to show 
that intelligent criticism is not my personal invention,’’ should repeat the error which 
Rymer was trying to correct—that the Satyr was a version, improved or otherwise, of 
Boileau’s poem. 2 Rochester, Portrait of a Restoration Poet (London, 1935), p. 174. 

*In The Sun at Noon (New York, 1939), p. 284. 

4 “Rochester’s Satire Against Mankind,” W. Va. Univ. Studies: III. Philological Papers, 
1 (May, 1937), 73. 

5 One instance of the danger of citing Montaigne as a source of parallels: Crocker offers 
as an “unmistakable parallel’ Montaigne’s “plus de différence de tel homme a tel homme 
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In any case, to find Rochester anticipated in Montaigne is not to de- 
termine the relationship between Rochester and Boileau, and a satisfac- 
tory answer to this persistent question is an essential preliminary to any 
valid estimate of Rochester’s originality. It is my purpose here to consider 
the important but neglected evidence found in the two satires themselves 
as it is revealed by comparison, first of ideas and second of form and 
rhetoric. 

I 

In exploring the thesis that other animals are superior to men, Boileau’s 
Satire VIII follows this general pattern: (1) the speaker asserts that man 
is the most stupid of the animals; (2) the Interlocutor defends man by 
pointing successively to the great human achievements—in commerce, 
social organization, astronomy, higher education, and medicine; (3) the 
Speaker uncovers the absurdities and viciousness in each of these achieve- 
ments and concludes that if the other animals are incapable of them it 
is only because they are free of the requisite absurdities and vices. 

The obvious starting point for comparison of the ideas of the two satires 
is the “happy beast” theme, for which Boas has offered the convenient 
neologism theriophily.’? To the appearance of theriophilic ideas in both 
Boileau and Rochester, more than to any other single factor, is due the 
persistence of the assumption that Rochester’s poem is merely a version, 
improved or otherwise, of Boileau’s. Contrasts between men and animals 
are drawn by both poets with enough rhetorical similarity to mislead a 
hasty reader, but there are fundamental differences not only in the therio- 





que de tel animal a tel homme,’’ and Rochester’s “‘Man differs more from Man, than Man 
from Beast.’’ (p. 71) But Montaigne was repeating Plutarch’s Gryllus: “For I do not be- 
lieve that there is such difference between man and beast in reason and understanding and 
memory, as between man and man.” The possibility that Rochester knew the Gryllus 
either in the original or in translation cannot be ignored, particularly since, as Lovejoy and 
Boas have pointed out, the Gryllus “had the greatest influence in later times, for it was 
imitated in the sixteenth century by G.-B. Gelli, who was read by Montaigne and imitated 
by a host of lesser writers.” (Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity, p. 411). The first 
English translation of Gelli’s Circe, by Henry Iden, appeared in 1557. 

6 Boileau’s thought is almost entirely derivative. The Latin satirists furnish him with 
epigrammatic comments on the weaknesses and vices of Roman society, which he deftly 
translates and applies to Paris. It would indeed be difficult to find in the poem a single idea 
which does not have its roots in the works of classical writers. If other grounds were lacking, 
Boileau’s thorough-going eclecticism would make him almost as questionable a source for 
Rochester’s ideas as is Montaigne. Cf. George Boas, The Happy Beast in French Thought 
of the Seventeenth Century (Baltimore, 1933), p. 147; and, for a detailed study of Boileau’s 
sources, the Société des Textes Modernes edition of the satires, Albert Cahen, ed. (Paris, 
1932). My citations are from this edition. 

7 Op. cit. Cf. animalitarianism, the term used by Lovejoy and Boas, op. cit. Of the two 
terms, theriophily seems preferable as less ambiguous. Animalitarianism, as a partial 
analogue of humanitarianism, might be erroneously taken to refer to activity on behalf of 
animals—to the program and philosophy of the SPCA. 
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philic content but also in the manner in which this element is related to 
other elements in the poems. Since theriophily is an indefinite body of 
loosely related ideas adaptable to different interpretations and purposes, 
the mere appearance of it in any form is not by itself an indication of real 
indebtedness. 

Parallelism of rhetoric obscures a basic divergence of thought in two 
of the most significant theriophilic passages. After Boileau’s docteur has 
pointed to social organization with its laws and law enforcement as evi- 
dence of human superiority, the Speaker replies that animals, being nat- 
urally good, need no protection from one another. He depicts an idyllic 
fellowship among the animals: 

L’animal le plus fier qu’enfante la nature, 

Dans un autre animal respecte sa figure, 

De sa rage avec lui modére les accés, 

Vit sans bruit, sans débats, sans noise, 

sans procés.—(135-138) 

Rochester, avoiding Boileau’s romantic extreme, admits strife among the 
animals; as a philosopher he is interested in motives, and for him animal 
and human strife differ only, but importantly, in motive: 

Birds feed on Birds, Beasts on each other prey; 

But savage Man alone, does Man betray. 

Prest by Necessity, They kill for Food; 

Man undoes Man, to do himself no good. 

With Teeth, and Claws, by Nature arm’d They hunt 

But Man with Smiles, Embraces, Friendships, Praise, 

Inhumanely, his Fellows Life betrays, 

With voluntary Pains works his Distress; 

Not through Necessity, but Wantoness.—(pp. 38-39)® 


Paradoxically, in the lines in which verbal parallelism seems clearest, 
Rochester’s meaning is obviously different from Boileau’s: 

L’Homme seul, l’Homme seul en sa fureur extréme, 

Met un brutal honneur a s’égorger soi-méme.—(151—152) 

But savage Man alone does Man betray... 


From the meaning as well as from the rhetoric, the emphasis in the first 
passage falls on “L’Homme seul, l’Homme seul,’’ but for Rochester the 
meaning elaborated in subsequent lines indicates that the emphasis should 
fall on the word “betray.” Rochester’s distinction is not between animals 
at peace and men in perpetual strife, as is Boileau’s, but between the 
natural, instinctive, straightforward state of war in the animal world 


® Collected Works, John Hayward, ed. (London, 1926). All of my citations from Rochester 
are from this edition. Cf. Plutarch’s Gryllus: “ . . . observe the combats of beasts, both one 
against another as well as against yourselves, how straightforward and artless they 
are... .”’ Rochester’s thought is clearly closer to Plutarch’s than to Boileau’s. 
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and the perverse, hypocritical treachery of men. In making his distinction 
one of motives rather than one of actions, Rochester was not merely avoid- 
ing Boileau’s idyllic extreme; he was preparing the way for the exposition 
of his climactic idea—the reduction of all human motivation to fear. 

Since both Boileau and Rochester are concerned with human reason, 
the differences in their treatment of the faculty are significant. Boileau’s 
raison and sagesse are roughly parallel to Rochester’s “false reasoning” 
and “right Reason” in that the first of each pair is attacked and the 
second defended, but the parallelism does not extend to definition. 
Boileau’s raison is that which makes man restless, aimless, and subject 
to conflicting desires, so that he 

Voltige incessament de pensée en persée, 

Son cceur toujours flottant entre mille embarras, 

Ne scait ni ce qu’il veut, ni ce qu’il ne veut pas. 

Ce qu’un jour il abhorre, en l’autre il le souhaite.—(36-39) 
Rochester’s “false reasoning,” on the other hand, refers to the dialectics 
of 17th century theologians, or, less specifically perhaps, to speculative 
thought in general— 

This busie puzling stirrer up of doubt, 

That frames deep Mysteries, then finds ’em out, 

Filling with frantick Crouds of thinking Fools, 

The reverend Bedlams, Colleges and Schools, 

Born on whose Wings, each heavy Sot can pierce 

The Limits of the boundless Universe.—(p. 37) 
Boileau’s raison is defined merely by describing the effect it produces, a 
vague and persistent malaise. Rochester’s “false reasoning” is defined 
by its function and sphere—“whose Business lies in Nonsense and 
Impossibilities.” (p. 37). 

The contrast between sagesse and “right Reason” is even more marked. 
Boileau again defines only by effect; sagesse is “‘une égalité d’4me Que 
rien peut troubler, qu’aucun désir n’enflame.”—(19-20). As a hedonist 
and Epicurean, Rochester’s goal is not to escape desire but to control it, 
in order to secure a maximum of pleasure over an extended period: 

I own right Reason, which I would obey: 

That Reason, which distinguishes by Sense, 

And gives us rules of good and ill from thence: 

That bounds Desires with a reforming Will, 

To keep them more in vigour, not to kill.—(p. 38) 
Our sphere of action, he tells us, is the search for “‘life’s happiness,” and 
the speculative philosopher who thinks beyond this “thinks like an 
Ass.” The “right Reason” by which we may attain life’s happiness is 
knowledge based on sensory experience, in contrast to which speculative 
thought is “an Ignis fatuus of the Mind, Which leaves the Light of Na- 
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ture, Sense behind.”—(p. 36). Boileau’s vague and wholly pragmatic 
distinction between the restlessness produced by raison and the tran- 
quillity resulting from sagesse is obviously not the source of Rochester’s 
exposition of the Epicurean theory of knowledge.*® 

To the fact that Rochester diverges sharply from Boileau’s thought 
even when rhetorically he seems to echo him should be added the fact 
that the more important elements in Rochester’s poem have no counter- 
part, even rhetorical, in Boileau. The lines on wit, perhaps the most 
original in the entire poem, seem to derive from personal experience. 
Rochester’s frequent banishment from the court may be reflected in the 
remark that “Wits are treated just like Common Whores: First they’re 
enjoy’d, and then kickt out of doors.” —(p. 36). Robert Wolseley might 
write of Rochester that “the more men had of his Company, the less 
willing they were to part with it,’”® but Rochester himself concludes with 
a touch of bitterness that wit is more feared and hated than admired. 

In his use of theriophily, Rochester was leading up to a further and far 
more significant discussion of motivation. In concluding his poem with a 
highly rhetorical presentation of the Hobbesian conception of the role of 
fear in human existence, Rochester reveals a pronounced flair for the 
dramatic. Beginning with the effective repetition of the word “fear’’ in 


the lines— ... wretched Man is still in Arms for Fear: 


For Fear he arms, and is of Arms afraid; 

From Fear, to Fear, successively betray’d. 

Base Fear, the source whence his best Passions came, 
His boasted Honour, and his dear-bought Fame: 

The Lust of Pow’r, to which he’s such a Slave... . 
Look to the bottom of his vast Design, 

Wherein Man’s Wisdom, Pow’r, and Glory join; 

The Good he acts, the Ill he does endure, 

‘Tis all from Fear, to make himself secure.— 


the passage reaches a climax with the famed penultimate pronounce- 
ment, “For all Men would be Cowards if they durst,”’ and concludes 


forcefully, The Difference lies, as far as I can see, 
Not in the thing itself, but the degree; 
And all the subject matter of Debate, 
Is only who’s a Knave of the first rate.—(p. 39)" 


® Professor Ronald Crane suggests a more likely source: Thomas Stanley’s History of 
Philosophy (1655-62). See A Collection of English Poems, 1660-1800 (New York, 1937), 
p. 1198. 

10 Preface to Valentinian (London, 1685). Elsewhere in this Preface Wolseley is somewhat 
less flattering and probably more realistic when he says that Rochester “had a Wit that 
could make even his Spleen and ill-humour pleasant to his friends . . . ”’ 

1 Cf. the Gryllus: “Thus your fortitude appears to be prudent fear: and your courage a 
knowing timidity... .”’ 
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In this concluding passage it is to be noted that Rochester runs directly 
counter to Boileau’s assertion that human motivation is characterized 
not by unity but by multiplicity. Boileau traces the malaise of men to 
the ever-changing variety of conflicting impulses to which they are sub- 
aes Ce Roi des animaux, combien a-t-il de Rois? 

L’Ambition, l’Amour, l’Avarice, ou la Haine 
Tiennent comme un forgat son ésprit 4 la chaine.—(66-68) 

Boileau’s ideological influence on Rochester should surely be described 
by no stronger phrase than “partially suggestive.” Not one idea in Satire 
VIII has been used by Rochester without important alterations. Fre- 
quently Rochester’s treatment of common subject matter is squarely 
opposed to that of Boileau, and where this is true the greater depth and 
subtlety of Rochester’s analyses make Boileau seem truly, in Rymer’s 
words, a “Man of Straw.” 

II 


Structurally and rhetorically the two poems have more in common. 
Both are technically of the same genre, a dialogue not unlike the medieval 
debate; the “actors” are parallel and the “action” is the same in each, in 
that both interlocutors succumb to their more brilliant opponents. In 
spite of these general similarities, however, the important differences of 
structural detail are sufficient to produce wholly different effects: Boileau 
is an urbane conversationalist, while Rochester’s skill is that of a prose- 
ing attorney capable of preparing for and achieving effective climaxes. 

Rochester fully develops his theme in 173 lines, slightly more than half 
the number in Boileau’s poem. The lines allotted to the interlocutor have 
decreased proportionately from forty in Boileau’s poem to twenty-four 
in Rochester’s, but Rochester makes significantly different use of his 
interlocutor. Boileau’s “docteur de Sorbonne” is permitted to interpose 
spirited objections throughout the poem, but Rochester’s less articulate 
“formal Band and Beard” is restricted to one speech, a conventional 
defense of man made shortly after the poem opens. Thereafter he re- 
mains silent, possibly overcome by the brilliance of his opponent but 
more likely forgotten by the author, who was more interested in the ef- 
fective presentation of his own ideas than in clever dialogue. 

The order in which these ideas are presented is notably effective. Be- 
ginning with the attack on “false reasoning” and defense of “right 
Reason,” Rochester goes on with increased intensity to an attack on 
human morality and concludes crescendo with his exposition of the thesis 
that fear is the sole motivating force of human action. The arrangement 
is obviously calculated to jolt the reader with progressively sharper 


® Loc. cit. 
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shocks; the effect is cumulative. No integration comparable to this is 
found in Boileau’s poem. 

Essentially a rambling comment on the times, Boileau’s satire is 
necessarily restricted in its range by its contemporary allusions; the jibes 
at twelve individuals are quantitatively an important element of the 
poem, and neither jibes nor victims have retained much of their original 
significance. Rochester was writing on a different level: his satire is 
broader and is directed not against individuals or even segments of 
society but against the conception, whenever and by whomever held, 
that man is by nature intelligent and noble. Personal allusions are intro- 
duced at only one point, and with a quite impersonal purpose. Ingelo, 
Patrick, and Sibb are ridiculed as authors whose works proclaim that 
man is the shining image of God. With this questionable exception, the 
poem contains no allusions which might restrict either its range or its 
audience.* 

The marked differences in content and structure which we have noted 
find confirmation in the absence of any sustained verbal parallels, such 
as might be expected in a translation or “imitation.” In Rochester’s poem 
there are, it is true, what appear to be momentary echoes of Boileau’s 
imagery, but in these it can be shown that Rochester’s language is closer 
to that of earlier writers than to Boileau’s. The opening lines of the two 
poems illustrate this point admirably. Boileau’s comparatively weak 
generalization, ‘Le plus sot animal, 4 mon avis, c’est l’Homme,” (4), 
seems perhaps to be faintly echoed in Rochester’s more forceful personal 
construction: 

Were I, who to my cost already am, 

One of those strange, prodigious Creatures Man, 
A Spirit free, to chuse for my own share, 

What sort of Flesh and Blood I pleas’d to wear, 
I’d be a Dog, a Monkey or a Bear, 

Or any thing, but that vain Animal, 

Who is so proud of being rational.—(pp. 35-36) 


The influence of Boileau seems negligible, however, when Rochester’s 
lines are compared with a passage from the Greek comedian Menander: 


If one of the gods should say to me, “Crato, when you die, you shall immedi- 
ately be reborn, and you shall be whatever you wish, a dog, a sheep, a goat, a 
man, a horse. . . . Choose whatever you wish.” “Anything,” I think I should im- 
mediately say, “make me anything rather than a man.’ 


18 Cf. Ezra Pound’s comment on “‘A Letter from Artemisa in the Town to Chloe in the 
Country’’: “‘. . . Rochester is free of specific social urge, and his eye lights on the eternal 
silliness . . .” (op. cit., p. 161) 
™ Fragm. 23 (cited by Lovejoy and Boas, op. cit., p. 396). 
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Menander was one of Plutarch’s favorite authors, and there are several 
Renaissance writers in whose works Rochester could have read this pas- 
sage, but clearly he did not read it in Boileau’s Satire VIII. 

A second and equally interesting instance of apparent parallelism oc- 
curs when the conventional defenses of man are being presented by 
Boileau’s docteur and Rochester’s “formal Band and Beard.’”’ By the use 
of reason, each points out, man has wrested from Nature her innermost 
secrets: 

N’est-ce pas l’Homme enfin, dont l’art audacieux 
Dans le tour d’un compas a mesuré les cieux? 
Dont la vaste science embrassant toutes choses, 
A fouillé la nature, en a percé les causes? 


Reason, by whose aspiring Influence, 

We take a flight beyond material Sense, 
Dive into Mysteries, then soaring pierce 
The flaming limits of the Universe.—(p. 37) 


Here again, the evidence of Boileau’s influence is offset by echoes in 
Rochester’s lines of earlier writers: it seems quite likely that ““The flaming 
limits of the Universe” are Lucretius’ fammantia moenia mundi, as Hay- 


ward has suggested. 
Ill 


Further light is thrown on the relationship of Rochester’s satire to 
Boileau’s by the fact that John Oldham made a nearly literal translation 
of the latter in 1682. It is hard to believe that Oldham thought of himself 
as duplicating or improving upon the work of Rochester, whose literary 
ability he avowedly admired so much; had he considered the Satyr a 
translation or imitation he would scarcely have undertaken a translation 
himself. There is evidence, however, that he was aware of some con- 
nection between the two satires. When he was making his translation he 
deviated from his original long enough to insert an adaptation of Roches- 
ter’s vivid Lucretian phrase at the same point at which it occurs in 
Rochester’s poem: 

Pray, was it not this bold, this thinking man, 

That measur’d Heav’n, and taught the stars to scan, 
Whose boundless wit, with soaring wings durst fly 
Beyond the flaming borders of the sky.”” 

6 Op. cit., p. 356. 

16 See Oldham’s “Bion, A Pastoral . . . bewailing the Death of the Earl of Rochester.” 

17 The Works of Mr. John Oldham . . . , 7th ed., (London, 1710), p. 200. That Rochester 
was Oldham’s source for the Lucretian phrase seems clear from his adoption also of the 
immediately preceding Rochesterian image of flight, and specifically, of the word “‘soaring.’’ 
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Oldham evidently had Rochester’s poem before him as he translated 
Boileau, since only a carefully comparative reading could have enabled 
him to make use of Rochester’s language at the structurally parallel 
point. What is important is that after having made a carefully compara- 
tive reading Oldham apparently had no hesitation about undertaking (or 
continuing) his translation of Boileau, since the similarities between the 
two poems were structural only. 

The attitude which I have conjecturally attributed to Oldham is the 
one to which detailed analysis of the two satires leads. It may be sum- 
marized thus: (1) Rochester’s decision to express his philosophical creed 
in the form of a satire on man was probably inspired or crystallized by 
familiarity with Boileau’s poem. On this point, the evidence of broad 
structural similarity and of the language parallels, which derive from 
their positions a significance which they would otherwise lack, seems suf- 
ficiently clear. The external evidence in Rymer’s preface accords with 
this conclusion; Rymer’s complaint that the Satyr “is commonly taken 
to be a translation from Boileau” and his comparison of the opening 
passages suggest that he credited Rochester with as much originality as 
a zealous contemporary partisan could, and he nowhere claims for 
Rochester complete independence of Boileau. On the contrary, some de- 
gree of influence is clearly implied in the assertion that ‘‘Wheresoever he 
Imitated or Translated, was loss to him.’ (2) The content of Rochester’s 
poem does not derive from Boileau’s. Although both writers draw freely 
on the large stock of generally current sceptical ideas, their choices are 
for the most part different, and their major common choice, theriophilic 
thought, is handled with fundamental differences. 

A single source for the content of the Satyr will be difficult to accept, 
unless we are to believe that Rochester’s procedure was simply to put 
the thought of one writer into the form of another. Until such an un- 
likely procedure is demonstrated Rochester must be credited with the 
same degree of eclectic originality accorded to other writers who absorb 
ideas from extensive reading and develop them into an essentially original 
synthesis. 

Joun F. Moore 

Connecticut College 


18 Op. cit. Presumably Rymer had the benefit of any evidence which may have been 
generally available to Rochester’s contemporaries. 
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XXII 


NEWS FROM HELL 


Satiritic Communications with the Nether World in English 
Writing of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


A panoramic view of hell’s in training, 
After the style of Virgil, and of Homer, 
So that my name of Epic’s no misnomer. 


HE extraordinary voyage and the journey to the moon, types of 

voyages imaginaires popular in French and English literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, are now recognized literary types, 
and their interesting connections with the development of science and of 
poetry have been studied.' Another kind of imaginary voyage merits 
attention, one that goes back not only to Lucian, the grand parent of 
most of these fantasies, but still farther to that remote time when man, 
having evolved the idea of a world of life after death, first thought with 
an archaic grin of the discomfort his enemies might feel when they were 
sent by Death to his realm of shades and skeletons. 

Undoubtedly, this kind of writing was bound to appear as soon as the 
crust of religious awe was broken by doubt. Humorous treatment of the 
descent to Hades came to Greek literature only after the time of great 
faith in the gods, and in England it became successful near the end of the 
seventeenth century when the Renaissance reached its inevitable flower- 
ing in rationalism and a general familiarity with the classics. Just as 
iconoclasm in scientific and political theory superseded traditionalism at 
that time, so readers acquainted with the ancient poets and philosophers 
could now also relish a disbeliever among them. The purpose of the present 
essay is to trace the history in English literature in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries of the depiction of the nether world for purposes of 
entertainment and satire.” 


1 Cf. Geoffrey Atkinson, The Extraordinary Voyage in French Literature before 1700 (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1920); The Extraordinary Voyage in French Literature 
from 1700 to 1720 (Paris: Champion, 1922); Les Relations de Voyages du XVII* Siécle et 
L’ Evolution des Idées (Paris: Champion, [1929]); William A. Eddy, Gulliver’s Travels A 
Critical Study (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1923); Marjorie Nicolson, “The 
‘New Astromy’ and English Literary Imagination,’’ Studies in Philology, xxxi1 (1935), 
428-462; “‘Cosmic Voyages,” Journal of English Literary History, vii (1940), 83-107; Philip 
B. Gove, The Imaginary Voyage in Prose Fiction (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941); and the works of other authors mentioned in these studies. 

2 I must record my gratitude to Professor Hyder E. Rollins for arousing my interest 
in the Lucianic genre and to Professors B. V. Crawford, Marjorie Nicolson, Douglas Bush, 
and F. N. Robinson for helpful bibliographical suggestions. 
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Lucian’s mordant humor had material to work on and precedents to 
guide it. In the Odyssey (x1), as in the Aeneid (v1), a living hero visits 
the realm of the dead. There the shades have recognizable bodies and 
costumes, yet are as shadowy and elusive as winged dreams, and they 
beg the mortal visitor for news of the affairs of the living. Virgil presents 
not only the sedes beatas but also the place of the notoriously wicked, 
who are assembled, as in later Christian accounts, according to their 
sins; regicides, adulterers, misers, traitors are judged in groups by Rhada- 
manthus. The vision of Er in Book x of the Republic introduces among 
its allegorical details the feature of the “sad and laughable and strange” 
conduct of the still mostly unenlightened dead.* The picture of Thersites, 
Atalanta, and Ulysses choosing new souls for their next incarnations 
casts off a faint, bitter humor which is nothing when compared with the 
comedy developed by Aristophanes in his tale of a descent to Hades. In 
the Frogs the philosophical possibilities of the lower world are ignored in 
favor of opportunities for surprise, horse play, and literary satire. 


I 


When, in the second century after Christ, Lucian composed his several 
views of the realm of the dead he utilized the contributions of both 
Plato and Aristophanes but developed them in his own way—that is, 
with a strong sense of the folly and brevity of men’s lives and also with 
an appreciation of the humor in the situation of their all being forced to 
die. One of his most interesting contributions to the tradition is his as- 
signing to at least a few of the flitting shades, as well as to Charon, 
Mercury, and Rhadamanthus, a sound sense of human values. For, oddly 
enough, though the dead in Homer’s account and in Virgil’s and Plato’s 
have considerable knowledge, except for Agamemnon, Ulysses, and Ajax 
in the vision of Er, they rarely are wiser than the living. Lucian, doubting 
the truth of the whole legend of Hades, treats it with a free fancy. 

In the delightful True Story he uses a visit to the Elysian Fields and 
Tartarus for lively comedy and literary satire. Here the famous dead are 
intangible and yet go about in the semblance of bodies. Their characters 
may have altered, but they are hopelessly unregenerate: Helen has 
yielded to another rape, and Odysseus is intriguing with Calypso. Over 
in the literary corner the shade of Homer, more truthful than some, talks 
frankly of his own weaknesses as well as of the blunders of his critics. 
What the dead lack in wisdom and goodness they compensate for in 
volubility and sprightliness, and we hear the wails of the wicked con- 
fined in the place of punishment. In the twelfth “Dialogue of the Dead” 


* Section 619. Phaedo and Gorgias also contain reports on Hades. 
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Hannibal, Alexander, and Scipio with human obstinacy and vanity 
haggle over their respective merits as commanders. 

In Charon and Menippus Lucian presented most effectively his favorite 
theme of man’s folly and inhumanity and his false sense of security as, 
entranced by the toys and ambitions of this physical world, he forgets 
the inescapable democracy of death. With humorous pensiveness Lucian 
dramatized the gloomy realm where kings and philosophers and athletes 
and beggars are reduced to indistinguishable skeletons and where splendid 
satraps may be “selling salt fish . . . or teaching the alphabet, and getting 
abused and hit over the head . . . like the meanest of slaves.’ Truly, 


Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


One notices in these pieces that individuals represent types of moral 
character or a profession or some social rank; the satire is almost never 
personal or political. 

Lucian’s complete skepticism about human motives, the theme of the 
democracy of death, his droll juxtaposition of people from different cen- 
turies, his mockery at the quacks of this world, the outlandish farce of 
Hades, Charon and his picturesque and battered ferry—sometimes it is 
one of these, sometimes another, that inspired (even if at second or third 
hand) the authors of numerous English satires.® 

That Lucian was widely read during the Renaissance no longer needs 
arguing.* One reason for his popularity was, of course, the excellence of 
his genius. But another lay in the appearance in his writings of a literary 
motif—the vision of the lower world—and an ethical or philosophical 
motif—the idea of the democracy of death—which had both been com- 
mon in medieval Christian literature. In the Bible the two motifs were 
visible: witness the story of Lazarus and the passage in Isaiah promising 
that “the mean man shall be brought down, and the mighty man shall be 
humbled.”’ The preacher traditionally persuaded folk to mend their ways 


4 Menippus, 17, in Lucian With an English Translation by A. M. Harmon, The Loeb 
Classical Library (London: William Heinemann), rv (1925), 103. The idea that one is de- 
nuded of wealth and glory before being admitted to the nether world had also been ex- 
pressed by Theognis (Maxims, 1. 720) and in Psalms xtrx, 17. 

5 One of the earliest satiric dialogues of the dead is that between Ulysses and Tiresias in 
Horace’s fifth satire in his second book. Tiresias, imagined to have finished the conversa- 
tion reported by Homer, goes on to offer Ulysses highly cynical counsel on the rampant 
business of legacy hunting. If the poem impressed itself on a reader’s memory, it would 
probably be for the details about that particular Roman custom, not as a scene in Hades. 

* Cf. R. Forster, Lucian in der Renaissance (Kiel, 1886); J. Rentsch, Lucianstudien 
(Plauen, 1895); F. G. Allinson, Lucian Satirist and Artist (Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 
1926); C. R. Thompson, The Translations of Lucian by Erasmus and St. Thomas More 
(Ithaca [Binghamton], New York: Vail-Ballou Press, 1940). 7 Isaiah v, 15. 
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by telling them of the incontrovertible justice and eternal torments of 
the next life. Thoughts of the latter sort became a morbid obsession of 
the medieval mind, and poets, painters, and sculptors everywhere pre- 
sented the Dance of Death. Debates between the body and the soul, 
ballads like “‘The pittifull lamentation of a damned soule,”* the poignant 
drama Everyman, the picture of Hell in Lyndsay’s ““Dreme,” where rich 
and poor, Christian and heathen, men and women are judged and 
punished, Sackville’s Induction to the Mirror for Magisirates—these 
represent a vast corpus of writings that utilize the two motifs. Later by 
giving the pagan mythological apparatus of Hades a Christian interpre- 
tation, Spenser created a learned effect that no doubt pleased him, but 
seems to us drearily lacking in vitality, either religious or picturesque.® 
The existence from times prehistoric of an alleged entrance to the nether 
world in Lough Derg in Ireland produced legends of St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory that gained amazing popularity throughout Europe. Successful 
pilgrims to Lough Derg had visions in which the dead appeared to them; 
a detail of significance for Dante and the English tradition is that the 
messages offered by the dead often had a political and moral import.'” 
These legends, in the opinion of Mr. Shane Leslie, stand half way be- 
tween the Aeneid and Dante and show “a dim Celtic doctrine grafted 
to the Classical lore and taken into possession by the Church to adorn 
the story of St. Patrick’s apostolate.””™ 

The superb combination of the classical and Christian traditions in 
the Divine Comedy is too well known to need description, but a few fea- 
tures should be mentioned here. The inhabitants of Hell and Purgatory 
are both ancient pagans and more or less modern Italians but the 
interesting ones are contemporary, and they talk of personal, moral, and 
political aspects of recent history. Dante, like his Christian and classical 
predecessors, arranges his dead in groups according to their characters 
and professions, but he provides more description of the infernal scenery 
than did the pagan writers. The whole medieval tradition in mirroring 
the realm of death differed from the classical in that its aim was primarily 
spiritual exhortation, not amusement, and its mood was serious and 
religious, not humorous. Hence it could echo classical accounts of the 


8 Shirburn Ballads 1585-1626, ed. A. Clark (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1907), pp. 
260-262. 

* Cf. The Faerie Queene, 1. v. 32-35; 11. vii. 21-25; rv. i. 20-30. See the relevant discus- 
sions by Elizabeth Willson in The Middle English Legends of Visits to the Other World 
(Chicago [University of Chicago diss.], 1917) and Douglas Bush in Mythology and the 
Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1932), pp. 62, 103-106. 

10 Shane Leslie, Saint Patrick’s Purgatory A Record from History and Literature (London: 
B. Oates and Washbourne Ltd., 1932), p. xviii. Ut Tbid., p. xxv. 
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place of punishment but not of Limbo and Elysium. Its force came from 
its belief in the importance of the next life, of the Eternal, whereas 
Lucian considered the present, the inexorable Brevity. To the later, 
mixed tradition the medieval writers contributed a liking for graphic de- 
tail, for discussion of contemporary personal and public history, for argu- 
ment, for intensity. The result, in scarlet and vitriol, in the seventeenth 
century was not always artistically admirable. Our concern is with liter- 
ary representations of the nether world when they began again to be 
prevailingly humorous. 


II 


The common feature of these pieces—perhaps the reader should have 
been warned earlier that they range in quality from superior journalism 
down to the very bottom of the scale—is not their form but their subject 
matter and the treatment given it. For some are letters sent from Hell 
by post to London, or transcriptions of a conversation on earth with a 
ghostly traveler; some are dialogues in Hades between two or more of 
the dead, or between a living visitor and the dead, the latter two being 
the classic varieties. Still others are narrative reports of a mortal’s vision 
or dream of entering Pluto’s kingdom. Though a few are descriptions 
presented by an omniscient invisible author, often the pieces accentuate 
the novelty of the material by making the author an actual and aston- 
ished witness of the scene. The pure dialogue of the dead, having more 
detachment than the other types, can present its criticism more indirectly 
and subtly. Whenever a shade speaks, if he is not divinely wise—and few 
are—he can be made to condemn himself unintentionally. This device, 
used sparingly by Lucian and Dante, becomes almost habitual about 
1700. In the best of the pieces irony is plentiful as it is in the kindred 
satiric type which employs a “citizen of the world.” In both types the 
new arrival in unfamiliar territory can make innocently devastating 
observations on the habits of men and on the discrepancies between pro- 
fessed ideals and motives, and actual conduct. 

As for the subject matter, which is the lives and opinions of the dead, 
its advantage for satire rests especially in the opportunity of presenting 
Elysium as the realm of truth and wisdom, purged of all human and tem- 
poral illusions. There is infinite chance for comedy as mortal men, still 
blinded by their human nature, stumble or leap or creep or swagger into 
Pluto’s kingdom. The intellectual and emotional range of the type is 
great; into the pot may go sadness, bitter mockery, whether of Papist 
or Puritan, hilarious comedy, personal scandal, and the consideration 
of abstract truth. Malice, suspense, grotesquerie—the possibilities for 
delight are endless, even if few of the works I am surveying make good 
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use of them. There are bright places in the bibliography of the genre, 
especially in our own times, but why we have no really immortal satires 
in this manner other than those of Lucian and Fontenelle is a question 
I cannot answer. 

An answer if not to this question precisely, at least to one or two re- 
lated questions, was offered, not altogether successfully, I think, by J. S. 
Egilsrud in an interesting monograph entitled Le “Dialogue des Morts”’ 
dans les Littératures Francaise, Allemande et Anglaise (1644—-1789)." 
M. Egilsrud’s attention was given only to pieces that are in a strict sense 
dialogues of the dead. Yet he was somewhat less concerned with the form 
than with the mood of such writing and with the causes for the appear- 
ance of it in France, Germany, and England at particular moments in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. To theorize about the latter 
problem—that is, about the reasons for the popularity of Lucianic dia- 
logues at certain periods—without at the same time considering con- 
temporary letters, visions, and dialogues between the dead and the living 
which have practically the same subject matter, mood, and point is 
surely a mistake. M. Egilsrud offered valuable suggestions about the 
origin of the genre and argued that the dialogue of the dead is especially 
attractive in periods of political turmoil and intellectual conflict. This 
not improbable theory he found applicable to the case in France and 
Germany. It would fit England as well. But M. Egilsrud, ignoring all 
the Lucianic material not in the form of dialogue of the dead, picked a 
satire by William King issued in 1691 as the isolated beginning of the 
type in England and thought of the ‘year 1760, in which Lord Lyttelton’s 
Dialogues of the Dead appeared, as the real center of any general delight 
in such writing. He was led, in consequence, into giving a wrong impres- 
sion of Lucianic satire in England and, quite unnecessarily, into abandon- 
ing his theory, as far as England was concerned, that the genre belongs 
to periods of political instability. My purpose is to supply a sketch of the 
development of English Lucianic satire before 1760. 


Ill 


During the Middle Ages and early Renaissance the English composi- 
tions that set their scene in Hell were almost wholly Christian, and even 
when satiric, they were serious. But as the influence of classic antiquity 
broadened and deepened, matters changed, of course. The translations 
and imitations of Lucian produced by Sir Thomas More and Erasmus 
effected, if not a diminution of religious awe among the English, at least 
an occasional acceptance of Lucian as neither atheistic nor wicked.” 


12 Paris, 1934. See also pertinent remarks apropos of Lyttelton in The Monthly Review, 
xxit (1760), 409-422. 18 Cf. Thompson, op. cit. 
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Although opinion on the latter point changed only gradually and, need- 
less to say, never completely, many of the Elizabethans read him. 
Ascham, Nashe, Harvey, Marlowe, seemingly Joseph Hall, and certainly 
Ben Jonson“ were acquainted with various of his works. Even if it would 
be extravagant to say with Burton Rascoe™ that Shakespeare’s plays 
are studded with tag-lines and phrases originating in Lucian, there is 
more than Timon of Athens to suggest his appreciation of the quality of 
the Greek dialoguist. Hamlet’s conversation with the grave-diggers, a 
passage both acrid and pensive, reproduces the mood and many of the 
details of Menippus and several sections of the Dialogues of the Dead.” 
Edgar’s alarming report to Lear that Nero is an angler in the lake of 
darkness is, if not Lucianic, Rabelaisian, which in this case would not 
be very different. 

In his own wonderful imitation of the True Story Rabelais provided a 
scene’? that was to give new impetus to Menippean satire. There we 
learn of the brief sojourn of the clown Epistemon in the nether world, a 
place in which Christian ideas of retribution are joined to a mad Panta- 
gruelian development of Lucian’s reversals. Alexander is a patcher of old 
clothes, Lancelot a flayer of dead horses, and Nero a base blind fiddler. 
If, as Mr. Huntington Brown declares," the influence of Rabelais became 
general by 1603, we may assume that this had done something to make 
a facetious picture of Hell acceptable.” 

The same effect was produced by the anonymous Satyre M énippée 
(1593) or rather by the extensive “Supplément du Catholicon, ov Nov- 


14 On the debts to Lucian in Volpone, see Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and Percy Simp- 
son (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1925-38), 1, 51-53. Jonson’s Masque of Lethe (1617), 
whether indebted to Lucian or not, utilizes the infernal scene for mere entertainment. In 
The Fortunate Isles (1626) the shades of Skelton and several of his characters are called up, 
but rather in the way of medieval French courtly poetry. Similarly, William Bullein’s 
Dialogue against the Fever Pestilence (1564) has a brief vision of Chaucer, Homer, Skelton 
‘“‘ynder the hille Parnasus.’’ In Greene’s Vision: Written at the instant of his death (1592) 
Chaucer and Gower appear and moralize at Greene’s bedside. 

15 Prometheans Ancient and Modern (New York: Putnam, 1933), pp. 120-121. 

16 Cf, W. S. Fox, ‘‘Sources of the Grave-scene in Hamlet,’’ Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, xvut (Third Series; 1923), Section ii, 71-80; “Lucian in the 
Grave-Scene of Hamlet,’’ Philological Quarterly, 11 (1923), 132-141. 

The Character of “‘A Prison’”’ added to the 1629 edition of Earle’s Micro-cosmographie 


alludes to the ironic democracy of Lucian’s Hades. 17 Pantagruel, 11, xxx. 
18 Rabelais in English Literature (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1933), 
p. 71. 


19 There had been medieval works, also, including th. bout Cockaigne, that bur- 
lesqued the serious accounts of Heaven and Hell. See Thomas Wright, St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory (London, 1844), pp. 47-49, and, for an example of combined humor and piety, The 
New Wife of Bath, reprinted from a text of 1700 in Fugutive Tracts Written in Verse (London, 
1875), 
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velle des Regions de la Lvne” attached to it, which included a confessedly 
Rabelaisian report of a visit to Hell made in some “temps perdu.’”° Hell, 
we learn, lacks Cerberus and all dogs whatsoever, but its inhabitants— 
distorted, nasty creatures—remind one of men on earth, especially as they 
do not love an ordered government but form separate leagues like the 
notorious one against which the Satyre was directed. The visitor believes 
St. Patrick’s cave in Ireland must be similar. 

When we explore native Elizabethan literature for satiric representa- 
tions of the nether world we find few on the classical model, though 
ghosts, especially the Senecan kind, stalk everywhere. Except for three 
authors soon to be mentioned, Hell seems still to be the undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveler returns—at least, none with a 
sense of humor. The ghost of the elder Hamlet has more grandeur than 
most, but his reticence about the lower world is characteristic. The five 
infernal visitors in Chettle’s Kind-Harts Dreame (1592), for instance, 
leave letters which are principally “Invectives against Abuses Raigning”’ 
among the living. Most authors are too timid to let their fancies play as 
Hamlet’s does." Tarltons Newes out of Purgatorie (1590) reports briefly 
on a Dantesque lower world only in order to make a framework for a 
collection of Boccaccian yarns. In Pierce Penilesse his Supplication to the 
Diuell (1592) Nashe takes a fling at Lucifer but really tells us nothing of 
Hell. 

The first funny picture comes in Greenes Newes both from Heaven and 
Hell (1593), probably by Barnabe Riche. The work is not wholly humor- 
ous, to be sure, and the long colloquy between Cloth Breeches and Velvet 
Breeches, like so much in these early works, exploits its setting hardly at 
all. But there are a few droll things at the expense of the Roman Church 
—it is not surprising that the English infernal satires were almost without 
exception anti-Popish—and a solemn assemblage of cardinals coming to 
Lucifer for advice is convulsed by a song from Dick Tarlton. 

The direct inspiration of Lucian in his more serious mood can be seen 
in John Dickenson’s Greene in Conceipt (1598). An imitation, duly 
acknowledged, of a Menippean colloquy in Elysium serves merely as a 


20 The Satyre appeared in English in 1595 and 1602 (Charles M. Coffin, John Donne and 
the New Philosophy [New York: Columbia University Press, 1937], p. 197 n.). Having been 
unable to locate a copy of either volume, I cannot say if the ‘“‘Supplément”’ was included. 

Bishop Hall in his Satires (v, i) uses the word Menips as synonymous with lampoons. 
Whether he was thinking of Lucian’s Menippus or of the Satyre is uncertain. See p. 411 
below. 

| Three early pieces that make an approach towards a satiric use of Hell or the devil are: 
Newes from Avernus (Bodley: Douce Fragments e. 42); the devil’s description of London 
in The Blacke Booke (1604), ascribed to Middleton; and Rowland’s Hell’s Broke Loose 
(1605). 
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preface to a long tale of the fair Valeria.” More interesting by far is the 
Lucianic account of the dead in Dekker’s Newes from Hell: Brought by the 
Diuells Carrier (1606). In extravagantly conceited language Dekker 
provides some preliminary pages about a trip through London, the 
Netherlands, France, and Italy. (Practical Elizabethan observation sup- 
ported Virgil’s and Dante’s fancy that the road to Hell started in Italy.) 
There we find the Acheron, where waits Charon’s boat, in which “‘ther’s 
no regard of age, of sex, of beauty, of riches .. . of learning. . . or of 
birth.’ The picture of courtiers laden with trunks of apparel, scholars 
with books, captains in armor, and many more, all compelled to strip 
themselves of any earthly luggage before embarking with Charon, is a 
familiar one to the reader of Lucian. A representation of the court of 
judgment held by Rhadamanthus with an enumeration of the crimes 
of the dead begins in his satiric manner but quickly shades off into a 
sermon of Christian exhortation. Later Mercury and Charon “cast vp 
old reckonings” for Mercury’s disbursements exactly as they do in the 
fourth “Dialogue of the Dead.”™ Dekker introduces no actual persons 
for ridicule except the Knight of the Post. There is less satire than out- 
spoken inveighing against vices; and humor, such as it is, tends to be sup- 
planted by religious preachment. 

Whether Dekker’s interest in Hell in 1606 was religious or com- 
mercial, the fact remains that during the next year he published a revised, 
expanded, and improved version of Newes from Hell under the title of 
A Knight’s Coniuring Done in Earnest: Discouered in Iest. The most 
interesting addition, which occurs in the last chapter, is a picture of 
several English writers, mostly Dekker’s contemporaries, grouped about 
Chaucer in the Elysian Fields. In 1608 Dekker again offered a view, 
though a brief one, of the nether world in Chapter 11 of his Lanthorne and 
Candle-light. Minos, Aeacus, and Rhadamanthus there appear among the 
devils and are classical figures only in name; a painter ought certainly to 
represent them with two horns and a tail apiece. Twice later a vision of 
the infernal world seized Dekker’s imagination and his pen. The results, 
which show greater confusion and earnestness and remind one rather 


2 It is sometimes difficult to know the exact borderline between the comic and the seri- 
ous. Perhaps as a fourth early example of the humorous representation of the nether world 
Robert Wilson’s Coblers Prophesie (1594) should be mentioned for the brief colloquy be- 
tween Charon and several of the dead. See also the short account of Charon’s boat in Tell- 
Trothes New-yeares Gift (1593); the short versification of Epistemon’s tale in Hall’s verse 
Satires (1597), 111, vi; and Flamineo’s apostrophe to Lucian’s (properly, Rabelais’s) ‘“‘ridicu- 
lous Purgatory’’ in The White Devil (1612), v, vi. 

% The Non-Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 1884-86), 11, 
117. The head-title of the text is “The Devill let loose, with His Answere to Pierce Penny- 
lesse.”? ™ There are debts also to Menippus. 
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e more of English pictures of Hell-mouth than of Lucian’s Hades, will be 
e ; mentioned in the next section. Although an acknowledged imitator of 
" é Lucian, Dekker could catch the spirit of his pagan model only for a 
e i moment. 
. : IV 
) 3 During the strenuous and contentious decades that followed, there 
's were many efforts to represent Hell in writing. Poets described it with 
of : passionate interest regardless of whether their point of view happened 
rs 5 to be Anglican, as it was in Phineas Fletcher, or Puritan, as in the creator 
Pp : of the grand first books of Paradise Lost. Pamphleteers also attempted to 
a compose infernal satire, but being hampered by faith and excitement, 
of they found it a hard thing to do humorously.* Most of the pieces between 
Ss 1610 and 1670 are bitter, polemic, full of self-righteousness and damna- 
a tion. 
Pp Fletcher’s long poem, The Locusts, or A pollyonists, and John Donne’s 
1e prose tract, Ignatius his Conclave, both written about 1610, illustrate the 
1S i unpleasant type of satire that creates a vision of Hell only for the malign 
t- satisfaction of putting the author’s enemies there. Fletcher’s enemies, 
)- like Donne’s, are the Jesuits. They are led by a demon called Equivocus 
or Proteus or Apollyon, who in Canto 11 presides over an infernal conclave 
1- that plots the subjugation of all Europe. Donne’s Ignatius, similar to The 
1, Locusts in scene, tone, and occasional ugliness, argues more profoundly 
of and with interesting references to the scientific theories of Copernicus 
st and Kepler. By means of a series of ironic colloquies between Ignatius 
of and certain “innovators” Donne attacks Jesuitical undermining of na- 
it tional stability. Because the tract has been analyzed several times, I need 
’, only to point out its connections with other pieces in our genre. Not, to 
id ; be sure, that Donne imitated Lucian (although “reuiued Lucian” is 
le i mentioned in the preface, with reference probably to some recent con- 
0 ; troversial pasquinade).* But, as Mr. Charles M. Coffin has shown,” 
of | 9 Donne must have taken a few hints from the Satyre Ménippée and its 
S, “Supplément,” and the infernal scene in the latter was derived from 
er Rabelais’s burlesque of Lucian. Miss Marjorie Nicolson has argued*® 
i. ’ % The increasing availability of Lucian should be noted. Beside Greek and Latin texts, 
ld there were French translations in 1613 and 1654-55 (d’Ablancourt’s) and English versions, 
e- partial or complete, in 1634, 1637, 1663, 1675, 1684-85, 1710-11, 1780, 1781. Cf. Hardin 
1. Craig, “Dryden’s Lucian,”’ Classical Philology, xvi (1921), 141-163. 
- % Thomas Herbert, replying in 1613 on behalf of the Roman Catholics, in turn deplored 
4 Donne’s “‘Lucianicall and Atheisticall’’ remarks. Cf. Evelyn M. Simpson, A Study of the 
Prose Works of John Donne (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1924), p. 179. 
1, 37 John Donne and the New Philosophy, p. 197. 
y- % “Kepler, the Somnium, and John Donne,’’ Journal of the History of Ideas, 1 (1940), 


259-280. 
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that the hastily developed vision or trance which provides the beginning 
and ending of Ignatius was added by Donne after he had read Kepler’s 
Somnium, in which a dream of a cosmic voyage likewise serves as a 
framework. One should also note, to supplement Miss Nicolson’s sug- 
gestion, that a miraculous voyage frames the Hell scene in the “Supplé- 
ment” and, furthermore, that at this date in England the satiric infernal 
scene was practically always given some sort of framework, in order, no 
doubt, to prepare the reader against shock. The usual introduction was 
just what Donne adopted, a dream or ecstatic vision.”® 

It is at least possible that Dekker returned to writing about the nether 
world because of an acquaintance with Donne’s or Fletcher’s work. 
Certainly there are resemblances to the latter pieces in his anti-Popish 
play, If It Be Not Good The Diuel is in it (1612). Its somewhat confused 
action is presented as the result of a conspiracy made by Charon and 
Pluto (later temporarily displaced by Lucifer) to stir up more trade for 
themselves on earth by dispatching a few newly-dead men, now become 
devils and disguised as monks, to plague the king of Naples. The devils 
drag Guy Fawkes, Ravillac, Moll Cutpurse, and au “Arch-great Puri- 
tane”’ into the scene, they being later judged and damned by Minos and 
Rhadamanthus, attended by devils and fairies. Such a hodge-podge of 
classic and Christian for purposes of ridiculing Papist and Puritan is 
distasteful to the modern reader, but it was not so, apparently, during 
the mid-seventeenth century. As for Dekker, he seems to have been 
worried by his adoption of the heathen material and apologized for it in 
yet one more vision-piece, Dekker his Dreame. In which... the Great 
Volumes of Heauen and Hell to Him were Opened (1620). But he had 
something else to answer for—the obvious echoing of his If It Be Not 
Good in “Plutoes Proclamation concerning his Infernall pleasure for the 
Propagation of Tobacco” appended to John Taylor’s Nipping or Snipping 
of Abvses (1614). There Pluto (really Lucifer) summons his fiends to re- 
port on their work of corrupting Christians. His confederates are Guy 
Fawkes, Ravillac, Nero, Sardanapalus, Judas, elves, and spirits. 

Something of a lull in such satire occurred for a few years. But when 
the Puritan opposition to Charles and Laud reached its culmination, 
there was a sudden supply of news from the lower world. The immediate 


% The ghostly visitors in Kind-Hartes Dreame come to Kind Hart while he sleeps; later 
he rouses himself, “‘not a little amazed as one from a trance reuiued’’ (Kind-Harts Dreame 
[London: John Lane, 1923, p. 14]). The vision of Hades in Greene in Conceipt comes after 
the author has fallen asleep over Lucian’s Timon. The extensive picture of the dead in 
Dekker’s Knights Coniuring ends when the author is awakened from the conjured dream. 
The vision device also appears in Tarltons Newes out of Purgatorie. These pieces all could 
have been read by Donne before 1610. 
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stimulus may have been a little volume called Visions, or, Hels Kingdome 
.. . displaied (1640), an unacknowledged version, made by one Richard 
Croshawe, of the Suefios of Quevedo. This satire, which became far better 
known after the appearance of L’Estrange’s paraphrase, we shall leave 
for discussion later. During the exciting months of 1641 there were six dif- 
ferent revelations of how affairs were going in the nether world. As seen 
in five of them, Hell is more or less in the classic manner, but all the 
authors felt too much concern over particular events to incorporate in 
their writing either such timeless grief as breathes in the sixth Aeneid or 
the memento mori of Lucian. Two pieces*® dramatize the alarm of Pluto’s 
conclave caused by the summoning of the splendid new Long Parliament 
in London. One of the satires is a dialogue between Charon and the re- 
cently executed Strafford; another presents anew the Roman Catholics 
in active league with the devil in Hell. Besides a verse squib in 1647 con- 
demning that agile turncoat, Marchamont Nedham, to eternal torment 
and a reply from Nedham in angry prose," a more extensive composition 
brought up two years later by “Mercurius Acheronticus’”’ (James 
Howell?) assailed Pluto’s friends, the Roundheads, in a fashion remi- 
niscent of the A pollyonists.* And when General Monk effected his coup 
in 1660 and brought back what promised to be the old constitution and 
order, Cromwell’s shade came up to converse with him in St. James’s 
Park.* Monk talks with grave piety, whereas Oliver boasts of being Luci- 
fer’s vice-regent and, hence, superior to Cain, Nero, Richard III, and 
other notabilities. The failure of these satires to make the nether world 
graphic was not remedied in two poems by Marvell dealing with affairs 
of the dead. Marvell’s aim, especially in “The Loyall Scot,” was to 
hammer away at the conduct of actual men. Practically all these produc- 
tions are anti-Papist.* They, as well as many others, cast grave doubt 
on the value of M. Egilsrud’s generalizations® to the effect that the dia- 


%° In the Bibliography below, nos. 24, 25. 

% Bibliography, nos. 35, 36. 

# Bibliography, no. 41. An indication of the popularity of the title, if not of the type, is a 
little book telling how a sad creature named Anne Greene revived after being hanged. The 
title, Newes from the Dead. Or a True and Exact Narration of the Deliverance of Anne Greene 
(1651), is misleading, for Anne actually gives us not a word of what she saw while (pre- 
sumably) in Hell. ® Bibliography, no. 51. 

* Apropos of these satires it is worth noting that St. Patrick’s cave in Lough Derg had 
been rebuilt after an earlier papal command to destroy it. In 1625 more pilgrims came than 
the “‘Purgatory’’ had room for. Seven years later the buildings were ordered to be demol- 
ished, but in 1638 Henrietta Maria expressed a favorable interest in the place. Cf. St. 
John D. Seymour, St. Patrick’s Purgatory (Dundalk, [1918]). 

% Op. cit., pp. 158, 147. M. Egilsrud actually speaks only about the pure dialogue of the 
dead and technically may be correct. But in view of the interrelations between dialogues 
visions, letters, etc., the impression created by his remark is wrong. 
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logue of the dead in England was not concerned with religion before 1723 
and not concerned with politics at all. 

Before leaving this period we should mention a little group of brief 
dialogues in verse between Charon and various disconsolate lovers. Com- 
posed by Fletcher, Herrick, and others in imitation of a sonnet by Olivier 
de Magny, they are mostly little baroque pieces, in several of which pas- 
sionate grief is made decorative and meaningless by being put to music. 
They serve to demonstrate a new willingness to play with the classic 
notion of the Styx.” 

V 


The course of infernal satire might have run on smoothly in this not 
very entertaining fashion had it not been for the turmoil of national 
life, which by enormous striving and enormous disappointment eventu- 
ally produced a state of mind remarkably sympathetic to Lucian’s ideas 
and teachings. Furthermore, there were, between 1660 and 1700, a series 
of literary events which may have been in part accountable to that state 
of mind but which by their originality and force of composition inevitably 
contributed to its enjoyment. These productions, all or all but one of 
French origin, were the group of Scarronic travesties of the classics, 
L’Estrange’s paraphrase of Quevedo (1667), Fontenelle’s Dialogues des 
Morts (1683-84), Eustache Le Noble’s Pierre de Touche Politique (1690- 
91), and Motteux’s continuation of Urquhart’s Rabelais (1693-94). 
What they did to enliven British commerce with the nether world we 
must next consider. 

The travesties of classic poetry,®” of which Scarron was the acknowl- 
edged master in seventeenth-century France and England, had more 
significance than their capacity for making readers laugh. They ex- 
pressed the rationalism and the anti-classicism that found more impres- 
sive voices in Descartes and in the contributions of Perrault and Fon- 
tenelle to the quarrel of the ancients and the moderns. The same import 
belongs to them in England, where they satisfied in addition a general 
tendency to scoff at everything—everything, unless perhaps the latest 
mode from Paris. The Scarronic fad seized as its natural prey the dia- 
logue of the dead. Indeed, Lucian himself had given the impulse for a 
disrespectful treatment of gods, poets, emperors, and philosophers—a 


%* These poems (Bibliography nos. 38, 39, 40, 44, 49, 54, 55, 58, 79, 89) were noted by 
C. H. Wilkinson (The Poems of Richard Lovelace (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1930], pp. 
312-314) in connection with Lovelace’s “Mock Charon.” A dialogue between the trans- 
lator, Aristophanes, and Cleon prefaces Thomas Randolph’s Pleasant Comedie, Entituled 
Hey for Honesty, 1651. 

3? For bibliography and discussion see S. E. Leavitt, “Paul Scarron and English Trav- 
esty,’’ Studies in Philology, xv (1919), 108-120; Douglas Bush, op. cit., chap. xv. 
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fact towards which Fénelon drives in his dialogue between Lucian and 
Herodotus**—and the addition of anachronism and slang came ea. ‘ly. 
Charles Cotton, the best-known producer of these burlesques, did over 
Virgil (1664) and even Lucian (1675) into what he rightly dubbed 
“English Fustian,” and the results were many times reprinted.** He 
and his fellows were jauntily exploiting an idea expressed by Fontenelle’s 
Socrates to his Montaigne—that we and our ancestors and our posterity 
are all the same quality of men.* 

The effect upon the Lucianic tradition of the Urquhart-Motteux 
Rabelais, though it came some years later, may be mentioned here be- 
cause it closely resembled that of the Scarronics. The new volumes, 
containing Epistemon’s vision, of course, encouraged flippant and bois- 
terous humor in the genre.“ 

But nothing seemed to captivate the general reader as did the partly 
Dantesque, partly Lucianic Suefios of Quevedo as transformed into the 
dramatic, racy, heavily moralistic English Visions (1667) of Sir Roger 
L’Estrange. Although there had been the earlier English text (1640) as 
well as twelve editions by 1667 of the French translation,” it was this 
fluent and pungent paraphrase that made Quevedo popular. Five of the 
seven visions are of Hell as seen by a living visitor. The place smells of 
sulphur and sweat; it echoes with screams of anguish and gay chatter; 
it dizzies the eye with the confused motion of lawyers, physicians, whores, 
tailors, peruque-makers, poets, and more, all fresh from life and still 
life-like in their clothes, ideas, and habits. No wonder there were some 
eleven editions by 1715. 

The calm, polished Dialogues des Morts of Fontenelle inevitably found 
fewer readers. These elegantly simple conversations between the famous 
dead, both ancient and modern, offered a fare of pervasive skepticism 


%8 Cotton’s Prologue to The Scoffer Scoft (1675) makes the charge specifically. 

39 Izaak Walton seems to have liked Lucian. One wonders what he thought of his protégé’s 
treatment of him. 

«© “‘Quand nous vivions, nous estimions nos ancétres plus qu’ils ne méritoient; et a 
présent, notre postérité nous estime plus que nous ne méritons; mais et nos ancétres, et 
notre postérité, tout cela est bien égal’’ (CEuvres de Fontenelle (Paris, 1790), 1, 239). 

“| Epistemon’s vision was in Urquhart’s translation of Rabelais’s second book, published 
in 1653. But it is not until the end of the century that echoes of Rabelais become impor- 
tant. 

@ Cf. E. Mérimée, Essai sur la Vie et les Euvres de Francisco de Quevedo (Paris, 1886), 
Appendix, for bibliographical data. 

“In view of the prevailingly French influence on our genre, it is worth noting that 
L’Estrange may have usé¢d Geneste’s French translation rather than the original Spanish. 
Cf. Advice from Parnassus, Jan. 26, 1680; The Heu and Cry: or, a Relation of the Travels of 
the Devil [1681?]; Charles Duff’s edition of Quevedo (London: Broadway Translations), 
p. xii. 
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and wit that surpasses Lucian’s in breadth of disillusion and that makes 
L’Estrange’s Visions seem medieval and gross. The refinement and intel- 
lectuality of the dialogues is so great, in fact, that drama is quite left 
out, and the speakers seem to address each other in the quiet of an aristo- 
cratic Parisian salon rather than in the democratic gloom of Hades. 
Fontenelle’s dialogues were relished by cultivated Englishmen, by Dry- 
den and Swift and Prior, but their exquisite restraint and fine wit were 
too much for popular British taste, which was more nearly satisfied 
by the other Gallic importations. Yet Fontenelle gave respectability, 
both artistic and intellectual, to the tradition, especially to the habit 
of introducing the recently dead. But in spite of two translations, he had 
few direct imitators in England. 

In France, on the contrary, Eustache Le Noble de Tenneliére took 
over his external form and, once or twice, his urbanity and belletristic 
intention. La Pierre de Touche Politique, a series of about thirty dialogues 
in which at least one of the speakers is a dead notability, appeared 
throughout 1690-91. Some are dull from excessive detail in presenting 
historical situations and from party bias. With heavy irony, for example, 
the shade of Monmouth scolds William of Orange for the course of af- 
fairs in hated Protestant England. Machiavelli and Nostradamus meet 
in Elysium to discuss the League of Augsburg. There is slight resemblance 
to the announced model, Lucian. Rather, the dialogues anticipate the 
much more restrained (and shorter) pedagogical dialogues (1700-23) of 
Fénelon in analyzing political and military history for application to the 
present. Le Noble, Fénelon, and Boileau, whose witty Dialogue @ la 
Maniére de Lucien: les Héros de Roman was available in English by 
1700,“ had relatively little effect across the Channel, but of the three the 
pamphleteer Le Noble was the most important.® 


“In The Works of Mr de St. Evremont (London, 1700), 1. 

“ Interesting evidence of the continued readability of these seventeenth-century dia- 
logues appears in the diary of a young law student, Dudley Ryder (The Diary of Dudley 
Ryder 1715-16, Transcribed . . . by William Matthews (London: Methuen, 1939], pp. 102, 
104, 113). On Sept. 21, 1715, he was reading Le Noble; three days later he bought two 
French books of “Dialogues of the Dead” (which Matthews thinks were Fénelon’s) ; and on 
Oct. 3 he was delighted with “some French Dialogues des Morts.” 

As for Boileau, his reputation has been discussed by A. F. B. Clark (Boileau and the 
French Classical Critics in England (Paris: Champion, 1925]). Mr. Clark errs in implying 
that Tom Brown, one of the leaders in Lucianic satire, regarded Boileau with disfavor. Ac- 
tually Brown admired him greatly and included an insulting letter to him in Letlers from 
the Dead to the Living (1702) only unwillingly. That letter, taken by Mr. Clark to be 
representative of English opinion, was really written by a Frenchman, and Brown apolo- 
gized for it in his preface. 

Four other French pieces should be mentioned, although only one was translated into 
English. The latter, which might be a reply to Le Noble’s pleasant dialogue between Scar- 
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Commerce with the nether world, as has already been suggested, be- 
came moderately brisk somewhere near 1680 and continued so for about 
forty years. The influence of each of the works just reviewed was dis- 
tinguishable at first, but fusions and combinations inevitably suc- 
ceeded. Certain features of the genre begin now to emerge—the tendency 
to satirize particular people and irksome situations in public affairs, to 
offer controversy rather than abstract ideas, to exploit the classic 
mythology of the nether worlds but not the pagan outlook, there being 
the requisite as late as 1680 of avowing that the author would not 
“make a mockery of Hell, or Atheistically to scoff at the punishment of 
the Damned: but as a Looking-Glass in which the Vicious may see their 
Vices, and the Vertuous may shun them.” Genuine humor is rare; the 
shades are mostly unenlightened by the experience of dying; the prevail- 
ing bias in satire is anti-Papist and anti-Puritan. 

Enough has been said to account for the popularity of Lucian’s own 
writings during the disillusioned years after 1660. In the 1690’s a new 
translation of all his work was undertaken; it finally reached the public 
in 1710-11. Perhaps about 1693 Dryden wrote the official Life, but Tom 
Brown put some appreciative remarks on Lucian into the introduction 
to his 1699 Erasmus that served as a kind of unintentional preface to 
Dryden’s Life.“” Not all readers of Lucian would take him in the same 
way: to some he meant skepticism and perhaps deism;** to other he was 
a conventionally unconventional wag and social critic. 

There seem to have been only two direct imitations of his Menippean 
dialogues made at this time. The earlier one was a little periodical called 





ron and Moliére, was entitled Scarron A paru a Madame de Maintenon et les Reproches qu’il 
lui fait sur ses amours avec Louis Le Grand (Cologne, 1694). Brusé de Montpleinchamp is 
thought to have composed Lucien en Belle Humeur (Amsterdam, 1694, 2 vols.), a collection 
of informative dialogues between Condé and Mazarin, Elizabeth Tudor and Mary Stuart, 
Mohammed and Arius, etc. The title is a misnomer, for the colloquies have neither humor 
nor philosophy and deserve Dryden’s epithet “‘insipid’’ (in his Life of Lucian). Somewhat 
closer to the classic model are Moliere Comedien aux Champs Elisées (Lyon, 1694) and La 
Rencontre de Messieurs Le Noble and Boileau, aux Champs Elysées (Paris, 1711). Egilsrud, 
p. 201, lists four French dialogues between 1695 and 1713 which I have been unable to see. 

© Mercurius Infernus, March 4, 1680. 

47 Craig, loc. cit., has assembled considerable information about Lucian's reputation at 
this period. I suggest 1693 rather than the usual 1696 as the date of Dryden’s Life because 
in it he implies that Charles Blount was still alive. Biount killed himself in August, 1693. 

48 Cf. Craig, op. cit., pp. 142, 159-160. 

49 Such seems to have been the view of the inventive, coarse-mouthed author of a periodi- 
cal, The English Lucian: or, Weekly Discoveries, which ran from Jan. 13 to April 18, 1698, 
and of the slangy writer of English Lucian: or, Modern Dialogues (1703), which presents 
only living speakers. John Eachard’s Mr. Hobbs’ State of Nature Considered (1671), which 
Dryden in the Life speaks of as Lucianic, is not so, at least in our sense. 
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Mercurius Infernus: or, News from the other World (1680). Social satire 
and entertainment are combined in the dispatches from Pluto’s realm, 
where Proserpina annoys her lord by wearing a “Huge, Monstrous 
Crisp’d and Curl’d Powder’d Tower” a la mode of London, where in a 
gaming house in the “Marquesate of Spend Allia” Henri III, Julius 
Caesar, and Mazarin are busily engaged, and where in “Gomorrah the 
Lower” Hobbes’ Leviathan has recently been printed. An imitation of 
Lucian’s fourth dialogue enables Charon to list the European events 
which have reduced his business. And since there is no need in Hell of 
“Rowland Pepins trusses, Daffies Elixir, or Neudick’s Pills,” the paper 
lacks the usual advertisements of patent nostrums. 

The other imitation, William King’s Dialogues of the Dead (1699) 
ridiculing the manners and theories of the great scholar Bentley, are 
fairly well known. The dramatic technique, the banter (for instance, the 
complaint of Lilly the astrologer that Bentivoglio’s chronological tables 
have surpassed his own fictions in exactitude) suggest the master. Of 
Lucian’s long thoughts about life and death there is nothing. 

It was L’Estrange’s Visions that had the greatest progeny of imita- 
tions, adaptations, thefts, and echoes. Lucian required of his admirers 
mellowness and an aloof mind. But to relish the Visions one needed to 
bring only a liking for noise, slang, and concrete moralizing, for social 
criticism and vivid pictures of London Life. Quevedo, though a pupil of 
Lucian, was more concerned with the retribution of death than its 
democracy, and he could not be called a humorist. L’Estrange offered 
him to the world as a voluble combination, almost, of Lucian, Dante, 
the theatrical preacher Daniel Burgess, and the satiric dramatist Wycher- 
ley. 

The tradition adopted these features variously. One extravagant nar- 
rative, The Heu and Cry: or, a Relation of the Travels of the Devil and 
Towzer, offered itself as a “Continuation” of the Visions and as a squib 
upon Sir Roger himself, who as a life-like cur descends to Avernus for 
several animal, as well as Popish, adventures.®® In 1677 a bold scribbler 
(perhaps Robert Winstanly) treated Dekker’s Newes from Hell to a 
thorough “improvement”; in imitation of the Visions, Dekker’s cos- 
tumes, patois, streets, and bétes noires are all brought up to the excitingly 
depraved present and eked out with a few original scenes and diatribes.” 





5° Bibliography, no. 74. 

5! This work, Poor Robin’s Visions, I have described more amply in Modern Language 
Notes, t (1935), 460-461. Another pirated work prompted in part by the success of the 
Visions was an English translation of Joseph Hall’s Mundus Alter et Idem. It was called 
Travels through Terra Australis Incognita (1684) and was ascribed to Quevedo. 
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ire Another author, less humorous but equally parasitic, offered The Visions 
m, 4 of Don Francisco de Quevedo Vellegass: The Second Part (1682), which is 
jus i the ultimate of ineptitude in our genre. Behold a free imitation of Que- 
8 ; vedo’s dream—visions of Hell and the world, with a detail or two stolen 
us ; from Lucian and Fontenelle, with extensive attacks on Rome copied 
he 4 from Donne’s Ignatius or something similar, and all couched in a tumid 
of prose decorated by similes lifted verbatim from Paradise Lost. In its 
its : dreadful way it is a chef-d’ceuvre. 
of ; The Quevedan model served in the 1680’s for revelations of the conduct 
er in Hell of the two major groups threatening the average Englishman, 
i but the machinations of the Puritan-Whig rascals were drawn less 
9) 3 imaginatively than were those of the Popish devils. A four-page pam- 
re j phlet, News from Heaven (1679), written before the Popish Plot had be- 
he come a bloody horror, presents an amusing view of five confident 
es Jesuits trying to impress St. Peter with talk of popes, cardinals, canoniza- 
Jf ‘ tion, things he has never heard of. The reductio ad absurdum of this satire 
4 resembles that of ‘The Calendar Reform’d or, A Pleasant Dialogue be- 
a- . tween Pluto and the Saints in the Elysian Fields after Lucian’s manner,” 
TS j presumably written by Sir Fleetwood Sheppard in 1687." In the latter 
to a pope tries in vain to persuade Pluto that a spear and an old cloak are 
al the martyrs Longinus and Amphibalus, somewhat as Peter in Swift’s 
of Tale of a Tub tries to convince his Protestant brothers that a crust of 
ts bread is mutton and wine. 
d Because the original Swefios taxed ‘Corruption of Manners, in all sorts 
e, and degrees of People, without reflecting upon particular States or 
r- Persons,” as L’Estrange said, it was open to perennial modernization. 
Ned Ward’s jingling Journey to Hell (1700) and his Part m kept close 
r- to the generality of the model in assailing lawyers, priests, physicians, 
d and apothecaries as groups. Ellis Wynne in his Welsh imitation, The 
b Sleeping Bard (Y Bardd Cwsc) of 1703, also retained the groupings by 
or professions and sins, but set forth individuals—Cain, Nero, Bradshaw, 
Tr Pope Clement, Mahomet—to represent ancient and modern threats to 
a the Church of England. Virgilian and Miltonic allegory, Irish fairies, 
S- and genuine devils distinguish this work from many others, but by this 
y time the generalized narrative—descriptive infernal satire that was 
, neither truly Christian nor pagan—an unsatisfactory form at best—had 


no more freshness in it. 


ge ® The question of authorship I have treated in Tom Brown of Facetious Memory (Cam- 
1e bridge: Harvard University Press, 1939), pp. 17 n., 159. 
d ® But Quevedo’s name continued to be used. Cf. The Controversy about Resistance . . . by 


Don Francisco de Quevedo . . . in Defence of Dr. Henry Sacheverell, 1710. 
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VI 


What was to enliven the genre during the next decades was a shocking 
habit of speaking ill of the recently dead and an equally shocking flip- 
pancy about Hell itself. The spirit of seventeenth-century rationalism, 
fostered by science and middle-class worldliness and encouraged by the 
success of the travesties, now moved into the ancient satiric type. Cyni- 
cism and religious doubt at last begin to thrust up their heads. The 
journey to the nether world, like the voyages extraordinaires and the 
moon voyages, displays the expanding mind. And though the various 
ghosts that moil about in the lower worlds created by English journalists 
at this time are rarely associates of the Royal Society, their communica- 
tions satisfy the strong sense of fact that stirred the minds of Sir Isaac 
Newton and John Locke and that sent Mr. Spectator to take the measure 
of the pyramids. 

When Tom Brown ushered into print the initial Letters from the Dead 
to the Living (1702) he was not insensible, he said, that the “subter- 
ranean dominions” had already been described. Nor was he ignorant of 
how to combine ideas from nearly all his predecessors in such amusing 
and spicy pages that his name became attached to the type; long after 
he had joined the dead whom he had handled so freely, he was forced 
to stand sponsor for almost any garrulous shade. His two and a half 
volumes™ contain in general two kinds of letters. To the first volume 
Henry Barker contributed translations of fifteen pairs of letters written 
by an anonymous Huguenot refugee but supposedly exchanged between 
great folk, living and deceased. The French author chose at least one 
of each pair of correspondents from the ranks of those he hated—Louis 
XIV, his friends and followers, and other Popish mischief-makers like 
James II and Christina of Sweden. The method and arguments suggest 
that the letters were meant as a reply in kind to La Pierre de Touche 
Politique. In neither collection is the infernal scene made use of, and in 
both the dramatis personae, provoked by surprise or annoyance, condemn 
themselves unintentionally. The chief merit of Barker’s translated letters 
is that they stimulated Brown and one or two of his friends to produce 
some that were better.™ In these latter epistles, which were divided 


* Bibliography, nos. 112, 114, 115. The title-page of the first and second of these volumes 
looks somewhat like that of Dialogues of the Living and the Dead: In Imitation of Lucian and 
the French (1701), a small collection of very unimpressive dialogues vaguely reminiscent of 
Fontenelle’s. If Brown had seen them, he could have learned nothing constructive from 
them. 

5% See, for example, the excellent passage about Dryden and Cowley in Sir Fleetwood 
Shepherd’s epistle to Prior. Chapter vit in Tom Brown of Facetious Memory deals with the 
Letters at greater length. 
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between the first and second volumes of Letters, the themes already be- 
longing to the genre reappear—satire on Popery and the Dissenters, on 
astrology, Richard Bentley, and the question of ancient versus modern. 

Far more entertaining are the three pieces concocted by Brown as 
letters sent up to Will’s Coffee House by Joe Haines, the popular comic 
actor who had died a few months before. A sophisticated clown, a man 
of brazen manners, and a notorious traveler, Haines was even better 
suited than his predecessors Epistemon, Tarlton, and Greene to write 
about this unfamiliar territory. He vividly describes Brandipolis, the 
capital of Pluto’s dominions, which, with its taverns and coffee-houses and 
theatres and Dissenting conventicles and hackney coaches and fortune- 
tellers, mirrors workaday London with a vengeance. Only Lucian and 
Quevedo* had prepared us for so much particularity. And though the 
banks of Phlegethon are incredibly worldly, Brown manages, perhaps 
merely from the impulse of his own feelings, to give to the narrative and 
the dialogue embedded in it at least a little of the longer view that dis- 
tinguishes Lucian and Fontenelle. Indeed, without a sympathy for the 
latter two and Rabelais, Brown never could have depicted Death’s 
(and man’s) empire with the delightful banter and sang froid that justi- 
fied a second and third Haines letter. Appreciating the comedy in the 
infernal situation, he dramatized the themes of the tradition in memo- 
rable skits, written at the expense of Chronology and Sobriety. The 
letters surpassed any previous Lucianic satire in England through their 
gaiety and shrewd invention. To be sure, his daring use of people hardly 
cold in their graves had no pious zeal to excuse it, and nothing could 
warrant so much filth. But he wrote with enough vitality to be remem- 
bered—and, as has been his usual fate, damned—by a composer of 
letters from the dead to the living in the year 1935.57 

Brown’s formula—satiric allusions to the latest famous arrivals, 
plentiful sketches of town life in Brandipolis, salty conversation and 
episode, Rabelaisian parodies and catalogues—was easy to copy, though 
his humor and fancy were not. But many authors tried. Only a few 
months after the first Letters appeared, a spurious continuation®’ was 
offered to the public. In spite of a remark in the preface about the lack 
of attractiveness in Barker’s translations, these epistles resemble them 
in mood and in addiction to politics. An effort is usually made to lighten 


56 Brown’s fondness for the Visions led him into wholesale borrowings from it for his 
Amusements Serious and Comical (1700). 

§7 John Mason Brown’s Letters from Greenroom Ghosts adopts the idea of having a dead 
actor or playwright address a living colleague, though never in such despair and misery as 
afflict Tony Lee in the 1703 volume. Mr. Brown’s allusions to Mr. Brown of facetious 
memory are harsh—perhaps in faithfulness to his model. 58 Bibliography, No. 113. 
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the tone by raillery and to spice the flavor by personalities (Dryden, Sir 
Roger L’Estrange, Tom Brown himself), but the volume falls short even 
as scandal.® 

Not more than a year after the publication of Brown’s third Haines 
letter there was issued the first of two books of dialogues between the 
living and the dad, called Visits from the Shades.° The preface denies 
any debt to Brown’s Letters and claims Lucian as the inspirer, but in 
neither assertion does it seem to tell the truth. Joe Haines and Jeremy 
Collier open the series with a rather serious dialogue on the question of 
Collier’s criticism of Restoration drama. Nat Lee, Ben Jonson, and Dur- 
fey talk of similar matters, and Virgil (in the manner of Thomas Rymer) 
tears Defoe’s writing apart. Of the numerous colloquies on politics and 
church, that between a Dissenting enthusiast and the shade of Crom- 
well’s mad porter is the most dramatic. The infernal setting contributes 
only occasionally to the main purpose, which is controversy. 

Inevitably and justly, when Brown died, the wits of the town saw to 
it that he did not rest silently in his grave in the cloisters of the Abbey. 
Instead, three different letters from him “to his Friends among the 
Living” appeared immediately, all lacking in respect for the dead and 
two of them being amusing copies of his own style.*' The scattering of 
shots at Defoe,** Mrs. Behn, and others is in the tradition. A year later, 
an old friend, Ned Ward, in two issues of his Wandering Spy called up 


5 How little importance the circumstance of the nether world had in this work and in the 
Visits from the Shades can be seen by comparing it with another shameless imitation of 
Brown’s volumes. It is Letters from the Living to the Living (1703), of which the title-page 
and format, like those of the spurious second volume of Letters from the Dead to the Living, 
copy those of the 1702 volume. Except that the letter-writers here are on earth, they write 
like those in the earlier collections. They jauntily slander each other; they allude with 
impertinent freedom to kings and authors, gentlemen and priests; they attack non-con- 
formity, non-resistance, Whiggism, Roman Catholicism, Durfey’s plays, John Toland’s 
principles. 

60 Advertised in The Term Catalogues (ed. Edward Arber [London, 1903-06], m1, 402) at 
Easter, 1704. 

*! Bibliography, no. 118, 119, 120. The letter from the “late Famous Mr. Brown’”’ in the 
Memoirs pictures him in Proserpina’s country as eager to avoid a meeting with Joe Haines. 

6 Tt will be noticed that Defoe himself or satiric references to him enter into four of these 
satires (nos. 120, 122, 127, 130). One therefore looks at his True Relation of the Apparition of 
one Mrs. Vealto one Mrs. Bargrave with a new curiosity. Mrs. Veal returns as a shade, talks 
about books, though not in the angry way of Virgil appearing to Defoe in Visits from the 
Shades. (Mrs. Veal died in Sept., 1705 [cf. The Review of English Studies, vir (1931), 1-6], 
but Defoe’s account was not published until July, 1706. The Visits was for sale in the 
spring of 1705 [cf. The Term Catalogues, 111, 455].) Whether Defoe really believed in ghostly 
visitations one cannot say. But certainly he took pains to record that Mrs. Veal’s shade, 
who with Christian reticence tells Mrs. Bargrave nothing about the nether world, was 
shocked by a poet’s use of the word “‘Elysium’’ for Heaven. 
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the ragged, drunken, filthy ghost of Tom Brown for an insult or two but 
with no large debt to Lucian. 

Several other satires “In Imitation of Mr. Brown’s Letters” came out 
during the next five years. They attempted to copy his use of personalities, 
his bantering tone usually, and sometimes they kept the realistic land- 
scape of “Brandipolis.” Like the sham continuations of his Letters they 
provide a happy hunting ground for seekers after sarcastic allusions to 
major and minor Englishmen of the period. Cowley, Dryden, Defoe, the 
Davenant-Tutchin-Ridpath school of party journalists, Cromwell and 
other Puritans, Thomas Hobbes,® and the Tale of a Tub™ are among the 
favorite topics. And because the Lucianic genre had momentarily proved 
itself a popular device for social as well as personal and political satire, 
Addison and Steele became involved, both involuntarily and by choice. 
Steele was haunted, he said,® by The Gazette a-la-mode: or, Tom Brown’s 
Ghost, a miscellaneous paper professing to be “an Honest Wholesale 
Dealer in Mirth and Scandal,” and the Spectator received the mixed 
honor of being addressed in the most pretentious imitation of the Haines 
letters, The Infernal Congress ... Being a Letter from Dick Estcourt, the 
late Famous Comedian, to the Spectator. The population and humor of 
Brandipolis have changed little. Jonathan Swift having effectively des- 
patched John Partridge to the realm of the dead, it is not surprising 
that the Tatler obligingly printed a letter sent by him from the banks 
of Styx to Mr. Bickerstaff. The dead, Partridge reports with peculiar 
authority, live just as the living dol® 


* Cf. Bibliography, nos. 70, 107, 109, 121, 129, 133, 144. The only part of a serious vol- 
ume called The Visions of John Bunyan [1725] that brings it into the category of the satiric 
representation of the nether world is a dialogue (beginning p. 132) between Epenetus, a 
living visitor to Hell, and the shade of Hobbes. Hobbes is made to reveal his own wicked 
degeneration and also to give a semi-scientific disquisition on the nature of Hell-fire. 

“ Cf. Bibliography, nos. 127, 133, 137. Swift’s interest in Lucian’s True Story is well 
known. But the reader may need to be reminded of Gulliver’s conversations with the 
shades summoned up by the Governor of Glubbdubdrib. In a truly Lucianic way he is 
saddened by the disclosure of the foolish, dishonest, and contemptible “Springs and 
Motives of great Enterprizes’’ in history. % The Tatler, No. 229 (1709). 

* See also the colloquy in Tatler No. 26 between the shades of Socrates and a duelist’s 
second, who is wiser for being dead. For the sake of completeness with the Queene Anne 
wits, I note that there is a descent to Elysium announced at the beginning of the third 
book of Pope’s Dunciad. And because of its unusual charm I mention a piece of contempo- 
rary music that perhaps was suggested by Fontenelle—Couperin’s L'A pothéose del'incom- 
parable Lully (1725). The titles of the separate sections describe the course of the imagined 
action, which begins with “Lulli aux Champs Elysés, concertant avec les Ombres Liriques’’ 
and reaches a delightfully satiric passage in section 5, entitled ““Rumeur souteraine, causée 
par les Auteurs contemporains de Lulli.”” The god Apollo like the honored Lully becomes 
quaint and comic in the Champs Elysées. (I have copied the titles from the printed pro- 
gram of a concert given by the Longy School Chamber Orchestra, Erwin Bodky conducting, 
in Cambridge, Mass., January 13, 1942.) 
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VII 


As soon as the Lucianic genre came into contact with the gently re- 
forming kind of periodical essay, bourgeois moralism often wove itself 
into the fabric and inevitably weakened the vitality of the type. A 
monthly packet, News from the Dead (1714-15), started off with a satiric 
scene in “‘Helliopolis” but soon wandered away into re-interpretations of 
classic myth, essays on education, and defenses of Christianity. The 
author was discovering that Addison was a better model than Brown. 
Mrs. Rowe’s Friendship in Death: in Twenty Letters from the Dead to the 
Living (1728) and the Dialogues of the Dead (1752) of “‘Sylviana Sola” 
adopt the framework of the type chiefly to correct its heathen, skeptical, 
and libidinous tendencies and make it into solid Christian sermons. With 
the same general intention (but somewhat liberalized) Lord Lyttleton 
eventually wrote his Dialogues of the Dead (1760). He admired Fénelon, 
he said in his preface, but found “false wit” and affectation in Fontenelle, 
and he gave the moralized variety of the genre a new impetus that created 
a flurry of similar pale pieces. 

Fortunately the heathen and skeptic varieties continued to flourish 
from time to time. Matthew Prior, whose pen had an elegance and whose 
mind a cynicism comparable to Fontenelle’s, wrote four excellent dia- 
logues in which, as in those of his French predecessor, particular situa- 
tions and events serve to bring out a general or abstract idea. Witty and 
intellectual, they make no pretence of describing the scenery or customs 
or inhabitants of the nether world.*’ Two dialogues by John Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, published in 1723, are similar but not so good. 

In addition to these varieties, the tradition of Quevedo and the Haines 
letters continued. The latter style was twice adopted for cheerful criticism 
of actors and playwrights.** “Don Quevedo, Junior,” was evoked to 
sponsor A Particular Account of Cardinal Fleury’s Journey to the other 
World (1743), which satirizes general corruptions but also after the man- 
ner of Le Noble assails the political machinations and “wicked Religion” 
of Fleury. The interesting thing about the Account is that here the skeptic 
genre is at last employed to defend deism, and Tindal, Collins, Locke, 
and the Puritans have been moved from Hades to the pleasantest meadow 
in Elysium. 


67 There is, however, a little drama in the dialogue between Cromwell and his mad 
porter, but it is less lively than that in the scene between that porter and “Mr. B—t the 
Enthusiast” in Visits from the Shades, 11, which Prior may have known. Certainly he must 
also have seen the letter addressed to him by Shepherd, his dead patron, and his “own” 
suitably world-weary reply in Brown’s second collection of Letters. 

68 Bibliography, nos. 148, 156. 
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Henry Fielding’s abiding enthusiasm for Lucian would account ade- 
quately for the first of his efforts to make comic use of the nether world. 
This is the ridiculously arranged—or disarranged—puppet-show set in 
Hades, with Charon as interlocutor, that constitutes most of the third 
act of The Author’s Farce (1730). Except for the dialogue of author and 
critic in Fielding’s Eurydice A Farce (acted 1737, published 1743), the 
entire action of the piece is infernal. Charon, Proserpine, Orpheus, 
Eurydice, and Pluto might have come out of Lucian’s “Dialogues of the 
Dead” and “Dialogues of the Gods,” but the flippant tone of the 
speeches, the argumentative, impecunious, newly-deceased Irishman 
Maccahone, and Eurydice’s scolding Orpheus for killing her favorite 
monkey recall Tom Brown’s first letter from Joe Haines in Elysium. 
In the latter likewise a confident Irish captain struts down to the Styx 
to demand free transportation (like Fielding’s Irishman speaking in 
dialect to Charon), and the shades are in mourning “‘for the death of my 
Lady Proserpine’s favourite Monkey.” A paper in Fielding’s Champion 
(May 24, 1740) is an avowed imitation of Lucian, but in the familiar 
circumstance of requiring the dead to strip themselves of worldly vanities 
before entering Charon’s ferry there is an occasional Christian perversion 
of the original doctrine. 

Fielding’s Journey from this World to the Next, published in the same 
year as Cardinal Fleury’s Journey to the other World, is the most elaborate 
of his contributions to our genre. In addition to plentiful debts to Lucian 
it echoes Brown, and also, in the abundant visual detail and in the epi- 
sode (in Chapter v) of the mob pursuing a future king, it suggests Que- 
vedo. Indeed, in spite of its genuine Fielding quality it might almost be a 
recapitulation of the whole tradition: the theme of a choice of lives could 
come from Plato, the judgments of Minos from Lucian, Mme. Dacier 
sitting in Homer’s lap from Rabelais; allusions to Cromwell, Louis XIV 
(as Death’s friend), Charles of Sweden, and Milton echo the controversial 
satires; Virgil’s rebuking the complacence of Dryden follows Dryden’s 
amusing discomfiture over Petronius in Brown’s third Haines letter, and 
Fielding’s humane moralizings show him to be the last link before the vir- 
tuous colloquies published by his patron, Lord Lyttelton, seventeen years 
later. The Journey suffers from trying to capture simultaneously the 
charms of Christian, pagan, disputatious, bantering, and sermonizing 
varieties. It falls not between two stools but among many, and only 
certain chapters survive in the collapse. Nor could all the Christian 
moralizing that went into it save it from being charged by some people, 


6° Cf. Tom Brown of Facetious Memory, p. 165. 
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as the Lucianic genre seems destined always to be charged, with “an 
intention to subvert the settled notions of mankind in philosophy and 
religion.”’?° 

VIII 


We have now reached the point at which we proposed to stop. For 
M. Egilsrud’s discussion of Lyttelton’s Dialogues and the imitations of 
them by Mrs. Montagu, Parsons, Tyers, Beattie, and the rest is ample 
and just; furthermore, a glance at his bibliographies will indicate the 
extent of the new interest in the type. Lyttelton’s conversations on 
morals, literature, and government possess good sense and good taste, 
their only originality, as M. Egilsrud observes, being their spiritual 
quality. The presence of Lucian among Lyttelton’s colloquists can be 
explained, one suspects, only by the reason that Lucian there offers for 
the priests’ admitting Momus to the pagan pantheon—not love but fear. 
One must prefer these elegant and reasonable dialogues to the senti- 
mental treatments of death in the works of the contemporary “grave- 
yard poets,” but if one puts them beside those of the ancient master one 
sees more than bias in Horace Walpole’s description of Lyttelton’s as 
“Dead Dialogues.”” 

What happened to the genre after the chastening influence of the 
Whig lord evaporated cannot be traced here in detail. Let it suffice to 
say that the type continued to deal with governmental and military 
affairs (George Washington talks with Benedict Arnold, and Napoleon 
addresses Hitler),”* with the theatre (most frequently, with Garrick), 
with literature (even a contribution to the Baconian heresy), and with 
religion (Pascal explains himself to Lucian, and God has to listen to Billy 
Sunday and a Kleagle of the Ku Klux Klan).“ With a side glance at 
Peter Pindar, “Tory Lucian” told of a teugh fellow’s journey across the 
Styx— 

He lands.—Soon by foot-march gains 
Pluto’s dominions: 

Which concerning; again, there are various 
opinions!" 


Byron cheerfully yielded to “Quevedo Redivivus” the authorship of his 


7 W. A. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), 1, 403. 

That the satiric part of Fielding’s mind continued to dwell on Lucian (whom in 1752 he 
and William Young proposed to translate) appears in Amelia (1751), vim, v. 

™ Letter to Sir Horace Mann, May 24, 1760. 

” Bibliography, nos. 199, 200. 8 Bibliography, no. 191. 

™ In H. D. Traill, The New Lucian Being a Series of Dialogues of the Dead (1884) and in 
Bibliography, no. 196. % British Purity (1804). 
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satiric Vision of Judgment, and Lamb, in spirit a perfect Lucianist, ad- 
dressed an essay “To the Shade of Elliston.” In the last half-century the 
best contributions are H. D. Traill’s New Lucian, C. E. S. Wood’s 
Heavenly Discourse, and George Santayana’s Dialogues in Limbo, of 
which the first is notable for pentration and logical subtlety in its non- 
dramatic dialogues, the second for hilarious vaudeville comedy at the 
expense of most of the shams and sins of modern America. Plato the 
philosopher, not Lucian the satirist, is the ultimate father of Santayana’s 
Dialogues, but even with that heredity we might have expected a more 
graphic background than we get. The wisdom of the dialoguists— 
Democritus, Alcibiades, Aristippus, Dionysius of Syracuse, Socrates, 
Avicenna, and a Stranger from the earth—is theirs by virtue of them- 
selves, not Limbo, and the conversations proceed in the high Socratic 
manner. But in one of his essays” Santayana has expressed, with a 
tenderness and beauty customary in him but foreign to our pert- 
mannered genre, the idea that lay beneath Lucian’s pagan hardness and 
that justifies, as well as anything solemn could, the existence of all these 
mostly-shabby effusions. ‘“Death does not say to life that life is nothing. 
... What the environing presence of death teaches is merely that life 
has such and such limits and such and such a course.”’ Hence, “‘to see life, 
and to value it, from the point of view of death is to see and to value it 
truly.” 
BENJAMIN Boyce 
University of Omaha 
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News from Hell 


1590. Tarltons Newes out of Purgatorie. 

1592. Henry Chettle, Kind-Harts Dreame. Conteining fiue Apparitions, 
vvith their Inuectiues against abuses raigning. Deliuered by seuerall Ghosts 
onto him to be publisht. 


. 1593. Greenes Newes both from Heauen and Hell... . By B. R. 
. 1593. Tell-Trothes New-Yeares Gift Beeing Robin Good-fellowes newes out of 


those Countries, where inhabites neither Charity nor honesty. 


. 1594. Robert Wilson, The Coblers Prophesie. 
. 1595. [The “first parte of the Divelles holdinge of a parliament in hell for the 


provyding of statutes against pride, the same beinge a ballad.’’] (Transcripts 
of the Registers of the Company of Stationers, ed. Edward Arber, 1875, u, 
317b.) 


. 1595. [A Pleasant Satyre or Poesie: Wherein is discovered the Catholicon of 


Spayne, and the chiefe leaders of the League.] See above p. 409. 
Reissued in 1602 as [Englandes bright Honour: Shining through the darke 
disgrace of Spaines Catholicon.] 


. 1597, Joseph Hall, Satires, m1, vi. 
. 1598. Greene in Conceipt. New raised from his graue to write the Tragique His- 


torie of faire Valeria. . . . Receiued and reported by I. D. 
[1600]. Luke Hutton, The Blacke Dogge of Newgate. 
1606. Thomas Dekker, Newes from Hell: Brought by the Diuells Carrier. 
1607. Thomas Dekker, A Knights Coniuring Done in Earnest: Discouered 
in Test. A revision of no. 11. 
[1608]. Thomas Dekker, Lanthorne and Candle-light. Or, The Bell-Mans sec- 
ond Nights-walke.... The second edition. Reprinted in 1609, 1612, 1616, 
1620, 1632, 1638, 1648. 
1611. John Donne, Ignatius his Conclave. 

Reprinted in 1626, 1634, 1653. 
1612. Thomas Dekker, If It Be Not Good The Diuel is in it. 
1614. John Taylor, “Plutoes Proclamation concerning his Infernall pleasure 
for the Propagation of Tobacco” in The Nipping or Snipping of Abvses, 
reprinted in All The Workes of Iohn Taylor The Water-Poet, 1630. 
1616. Sir Thomas Overbories Vision. With the Ghoasts of Weston, Mrs. 
Turner. 
1620. Thos. Dekker, Dekker his Dreame. In which . . . the Great Volumes of 
Heauen and Hell to Him were Opened. A reworking in part of nos. 11 and 12. 
1627. Phineas Fletcher, The Locusts, or A pollyonists. Expanded form of his 
Latin poem, Locustae. 
[c. 1630]. William Hemminge, Elegy on Randolph’s Finger. Contains visit to 
Elysium. 
[1639]. John Taylor, Part of this Summers Travels, or News from Hell, Hull, 
and Hallifax. 
1640. [Richard Croshawe,] Visions, or, Hels Kingdome, and the Worlds 
Follies and Abuses Strangely displaied by R. C. Translation of Quevedo’s 
Suefios. 
1641. [Hell Reformed, or a Glasse for Favourites in a Vision.] (Cf. Mérimée, 
p. 457.) Translation of Quevedo’s Suefios. 
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. 1649. Robt. Herrick, “‘The New Charon, Upon the Death of Henry Lord 
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1641. A Dreame: or Newes from hell. 

1641. The Hellish Parliament Being a Counter-Parliament to this in England. 
1641. A Description of the Passage of Thomas late Earle of Strafford, over the 
River of Styx, with the conference betwixt him, Charon, and William Noy. 
1641. The Copie of a Letter Sent from The Roaring Boyes in Elisium; To 
the two arrant Knights of the Grape,in Limbo, Alderman Abel and M. Kilvert, 
the two great Projectors for wine. 

1641. All to Westminster: Newes from Elizium, or, A Packet of wonders, 
brought over in Charons Ferry-Boat. 

1641. Newes from Rome. Or a Relation of the Pope and his Patentees Pil- 
grimage into Hell. 

1642. An Epistle Written from Lucifer ... Unto his Well-beloved Children, 
the Persecuting Popish Prelates. Set forth by Thomas Francklin. 

1642. News from Hell, Rome, and the Innes of Court. Wherein is .. . a Letter 
written from the Devill to the Pope.... BY J. M. 

1642. [Strange Apparitions, or the Ghost of King James: With a late Confer- 
ence between the Ghost of that good King, the Marquis of Hamilton’s, and George 
Eglisham’s.| (B. V. Crawford, “The Non-dramatic Dialogue in English 
Prose before 1750,”’ unpublished-Harvard diss. [1918], p. 355.) 

1643. A Copy of Two Remonstrances, Brought over the River Stix in Carons 
Ferry-Boate; By the Ghost of Sir John Suckling. The one, to the Earle of New- 
Castle, and the Popish Army. The other, to the Protestants of England. 

[1645]. A Dialogue between the Devil & Prince Rupert. . . . Written by E. B. 
1647. Mercurius Britanicus His Welcome to Hell. 

1647. Mercurius Britanicus His Vision: Being a Reply to a Pamphlet lately 
printed, and termed, Britanicus his Welcome to Hell. 

1647. [Mercurius Diabolicus; or Hells Intelligencer. the author Democritus 
Junior.] (Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, 1, 747.) 

1647. John Fletcher, Song between Charon and Orpheus, in The Mad Lover, 
IV, i. 

1648. Robt. Herrick, Song: “Charon and Phylomel,” in Hesperides. 


Hastings,” in Lachrymae Musarum. 

1649. A Trance: or, Newes from Hell, Brought fresh to Towne by Mercurius 
Acheronticus. (By Jas. Howell?) 

[1650]. Andrew Marvell, ““Tom May’s Death.” 

1651. Thos. Randolph, Introductory dialogue between Aristophanes, Cleon, 
and the translator, in A Pleasant Comedie, Entituled Hey for Honesty... . 
Translated out of Aristophanes his Plutus. 


. 1654. Mathew Stevenson, “‘Phillis, Charon,” in Occasions Off-spring. 
. 1657. Nuntius a Mortuis: or, a Messenger from the Dead . . . [a] Colloquy .. . 


betwixt the Ghosts of Henry the Eighth and Charles the First. . . . Translated out 
of the Latin Copy, by G. T. and printed at Paris. 

1659. [The World in a Maize, or Oliver’s Ghost.) (Cambridge Bibliography, 1, 
719.) 

1659. Bradshaw’s Ghost: Being a Dialogue Between the said Ghost, and an 
Apparition of the late King Charles. 
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50. 


51. 


52. 
53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


61. 


62. 


68. 


News from Hell 


1659. [A Dialogue betwixt the Ghosts of Charles I . . . and Oliver.] (Catalogue 
of the Pamphlets. . . . Collected by George Thomason [1908], 11, 239.) 

1660. Richard Lovelace, “A Mock Charon. Dialogue,” in Lucasta. Post- 
hume Poems. 

1660. [The Case is Altered; or, Dreadful News from Hell. In a discourse be- 
tween the Ghost of Oliver Cromwell and Joan his wife.] (Thomason Catalogue, 
11, 329.) 

1660. A Conference Held between the Lord Protector and the New Lord General, 
Truly Reported by Hugh Peters. 

[1660]. News from Hell; or the Relation of a Vision. 

1660. [A Parly between the Ghosts of the late Protector and the King of Swe- 
den at their meeting in Hell.] (Thomason Catalogue, 11, 308.) 

1661. [Hells Higher Court of Justice.] (Wilkinson, Lovelace, p. 313.) Con- 
tains a dialogue between Charon and Cromwell. 

1662. “Dialogue between Pluto and Oliver,” in Rump; or an Exact Collec- 
tion of .. . Songs, I. 

1667. [Sir Roger L’Estrange,] The Visions of Dom Francisco de Quevedo 
Villegas, Knight of the Order of St James. Made English by R. L. Other edi- 
tions in 1668, 1671, 1673, 1688, 1689, 1696, 1702, 1708, 1715. (Cf. Mérimée, 
p. 458.) 

[c. 1669-70]. Andrew Marvell, “The Loyall Scot. Upon the occasion of the 
death of Captain Douglas,” in Gildon’s Chorus Poetarum, 1694, and else- 
where. 

1669. [A Dialogue. Charon and Amintor,” in The Treasury of Musick, 11.] 
(Wilkinson, Lovelace, p. 313.) 

[16—]. The Answer of Coleman’s Ghost, to H. N’s. Poetick Offering. 


. 1672. Cataplus: or, Aeneas his Descent into Hell. A Mock Poem, in imitation 


of the Sixth Book of Virgil’s Aeneis, in English Burlesque. 

1673. News from Hell. Or, the Devils Court in an U proar. His Devilships fall- 
ing Sick, upon the News of the Pope and Poperies likely Downfal. . . . Written 
by S. V. 

1673. John Phillips, Maronides or Virgil Travesty, Being a new Paraphrase 
Upon the Sixth Book of Virgils Aeneids in Burlesque Verse. Reprinted 1678. 


. 1674. [Pasquin risen from the dead: or, His own relation of a late voyage he 


made to the other world . . . from the Italian.] (U.S. L. C.) 


. 1675. Charles Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque: or, the Scoffer Scoft. Being 


some of Lucian’s Dialogues newly put into English Fustian. Part 11, 1684. Re- 
printed 1686, 1715, 1734 (Cotton’s Works). 


. 1677. Poor Robin’s Visions: Wherein is Described, the present Humours of the 


Times; the Vices and Fashionable Fopperies thereof; And after what manner 
Men are Punished for them hereafter. A “modernized” and amplified pirating 
of no. 11. See above, p. 27. 


. [1679]. Spectrum Anti-Monarchicum. Or, the Ghost of Hugh Peters. 
. [1679]. News from Heaven: or a Dialogue between S. Peter and the Five Jesuits 


last Hang’d. Directed against Thos. White, John Fenwick, etc. 
1679. Clod-Pate’s Ghost: or a Dialogue Between Justice Clod-Pate, and his 
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[quondam] Clerk Honest Tom Ticklefoot; Wherein is Faithfully Related all the 
News from Purgatory, about Ireland, Langhorn, Gc. The Author T. T. 
[1679]. News from Purgatory. Or, the Jesuits Legacy to all their Loving 
Friends. 

Directed against Thos. Whitebread, John Fenwick, etc. 
1680. Mercurius Infernus: or, News from the other World: Discovering the 
Cheats and A buses of This. 4 issues, March 4, 11, 18, 25. 
[1680]. Oliver Cromwells Ghost: or Old Noll Newly Revived. 


Directed against L’Estrange. Quevedo mentioned. 
1680. News from Hell: or a Speech of a Ghost of one of the old Kings of Ormus 
... ByE. F. Philopatris. 
{c. 1681]. The Heu and Cry: or, a Relation of the Travels of the Devil and Tow- 
zer, Through all the Earthly Territorys, and the Infernal Region, together with 
many of their most memorable Adventures in search after the lost Heraclitus. 
Written by N. N. 
1681. Poor Robins Dream, or the Visions of Hell: With a Dialogue Between 
the Two Ghosts of Dr. T. and Capt. B. 

Directed at Shaftesbury and the Puritan-Whig group. 
1681. A Dialogue, between Toney, and the Ghost of the Late Lord Viscount- 
Stafford. 
1682. The Visions of Don Francisco de Quevedo Vellegass: The Second Part. 
Containing many Strange and Wonderful Remarques. Being Divided into sev- 
eral Parts, or Visions. ... The Second Edition with Additions.... By J. S. 
Gent. 

British Museum copy bound with The Visions of Dom Francesco de Que- 
vedo Villegas. ... by R. L. The Fifth Edition, 1673. 
1682. A Pleasant Conference upon the Observator, and Heraclitus. 
1682. Matthew Coppinger, “Dido and Charon,” in Poems. 
1683. [A dialogue between Anthony Earl of Shaftsbury and Captain T. Wal- 
cott, upon their meeting in Pluto’s kingdome.] (Printed Catalogue of the Brit- 
ish Museum.) 
1683. [News from Pluto’s Court, or a new song by way of dialogue between the 
Divell and Charon.) (H. E. Rollins, An Analytical Index to the Ballad-Entries 
(1557-1709) in the Registers of the Company of Stationers [Chapel Hill, 1924], 
pp. 167.) 
1683. A Satyr, by way of Dialogue Between Lucifer, and the Ghosts of Shafts- 
bury and Russell. 
1683. Sh—— Ghost. To Doctor Oats. In a Vision Concerning the Jesuits and 
Lords in the Tower. 
1683. [Fontenelle,] New Dialogues of the Dead. In three Parts. . . . Dedicated 
to Lucian in Elysium. Made English by J. D. Fontenelle’s first three groups 
of dialogues. 
1684. [Fontenelle,] New Dialogues of the Dead. Written in French very lately. 
And now made English By J. D. More of Fontenelle’s dialogues not included 
in no. 84. Reprinted in 1692. 
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87. 


89. 


91. 


92. 


93. 
94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 
98. 


100. 


101. 
102. 


iat 


News from Hell 


. 1684. [Fontenelle,] Lucian’s Ghost: or, Dialogues between the Dead, wandering 


in the Elyzian Shades . . . Composed first in French, and now Paraphras’d into 
English, by a Person of Quality. 

Fontenelle’s first three groups of dialogues. A freer translation than no. 
84. Advertised in 1683 (The Term Catalogues, u1, 50). 
1684. Luke Beaulieu, [The Infernal Observator: or, the Quickning Dead.] A 
dialogue first written in French. (Anthony a Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. 
Philip Bliss [London, 1813-20], 1, 668.) 


. 1684. Pluto, the Prince of Darkness, his Entertainment of Col. Algernon Sid- 


ney; upon his arrival at the Infernal Palace. 
1685. [“‘A Dialogue betwixt Oliver Cromwell and Charon,” in the Second 
Book of The Theatre of Music.) (Wilkinson, Lovelace, p. 313.) 
1685. Edward Pettit, The Visions of Purgatory, Anno 1680. In which the 
Errors and Practices of the Church and Court of Rome are Discover'd . . . The 
Second Edition Corrected. 
1687. Sir Fleetwood Sheppard, “The Calendar Reform’d or, A pleasant 
Dialogue between Pluto and the Saints in the Elysian Fields after Lucian’s 
manner,” in The Miscellaneous Works of the Duke of Buckingham, 1 (1707); 
also printed as “The Men and Women Saints in an Uproar... by Mr. 
Thomas Brown,” in The Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, 1 (1707). 
1690. [The Ghost of the Emperour Charles the V. appearing to Volgary the 
Porter . . . Translated out of French.] (The Term Catalogues, 11, 324.) 
1691. William King, A Dialogue Shewing the Way to Modern Preferment. 
1692. Charles Gildon, Nuncius Infernalis: or, a New Account from Below. 
In Two Dialogues. The First from the Elizium Fields, of Friendship. The Sec- 
ond from Hell of Cuckoldom. 

Reprinted in The Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, tv (1711). Probably Brown 
had a hand in the second dialogue. 
1693. [The Heroes of France coming out of Charon’s Boat” in A Collection 
for the Improvement of Husbandry and Trade.] (Crawford, p. 397.) 
1694. [Scarron incens’d, or his appearing to Madam Maintenon . . . reproach- 
ing her Amours with Lewis the Great.| Translation of Scarron aparu @ Madame 
de Maintenon (Cologne). (The Term Catalogues, 11, 513.) 
[16—]. Pandimonium An Interlude in Hell. Between Lucifer and Belzebub. 
1697. [Boileau,] Letters from Balzac and Voiture in the Elysian Fields, 
translated by Thos. Cheek, in Familiar Letters of the Earl of Rochester, 1 
(1697). Reprinted 1699, 1705; also in Choice Letters French and English, 
1701. 


- 1698. The English Lucian: or, Weekly Discoveries of the Witty Intrigues, 


Comical Passages, and Remarkable Transactions in Town and Country. 15 
issues, from Jan. 13 to April 18. 

[1699]. William King, Dialogues of the Dead Relating to the present Contro- 
versy Concerning the Epistles of Phalaris. 

1699. Samuel Garth, The Dispensary (Canto VI). 

1700. [Boileau,] “Dialogue of the Dead,” in The Works of Mr de St. Evre- 
mont, 11. Translation of ““Les Héros de Roman.” 
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1700. Edward Ward, A Journey to Hell: or, a Visit paid to the Devil. 

1700. Edward Ward, A Journey to H——-: or, a Visit paid to, &c. A Poem. 
Pari Il. 

1700. The Devil’s Journey to London: or, the Visit Repaid Ned W. 
ing a Satyr sent to Physicians College . . . Written by an Apothecary. 


D. Be- 





. 1700. [Richard Burridge,] Hell in an Uproar, Occasioned by a Scuffle That 


happened between the Lawyers and the Physicians ... A Satyr. 
1701. Dialogues of the Living and the Dead: In Imitation of Lucian and the 
French. 
[c. 1701]. Dialogue between the Ghost of Captain Kidd, and the Napper in the 
Strand, Napt. 
1702. “Dialogue between the Late L——- L——, Dr. Con———st and Cha- 
ron,” in A Pacquet from Parnassus, 1, no. 1. 
1702. [The New-Quevedo, or Visions of Charron’s Passagers.] (Mérimée, p. 
458.) 
1702. The Visions of Dom Francisco de Quevedo. Villegas ... Made English 
by Sir R. Lestrange, and Burlesqu’d by a Person of Quality. 
1702. Thomas Brown, William Ayloffe, Henry Barker, etc., Letters from the 
Dead to the Living. Reprinted 1703. 
1702. Letters from the Dead to the Living. By Mr. Brown, Mr. G-anvil, Mr. 
Savil, Mr. Montague. 
1703. Thomas Brown, William Ayloffe, Henry Barker, etc., A Continuation 
or Second Part of the Letters from the Dead to the Living. 
1703. Thomas Brown, [Certamen Epistolare, or VIII. Letters between an 
Attorney and a Dead Parson. Joe Haines’s Three Letters, being a Supplement 
to the Second Part of Letters from the Dead to the Living . . . With a Collection 
of Letters.] (Notes and Queries, 6th series, 1 [1880], 317.) 

This, with nos. 112 and 114, reprinted in Brown’s Works, 1707, 1708, 
[1709,] [1712,] 1715, 1719, [1723,] 1727, 1744, 1760, 1778. 
1703. Lady Mary Chudleigh, “One of Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead 
Paraphras’d,” in Poems on Several Occasions. 
1703. Ellis Wynne, Gweledigaetheu y Bardd Cwsc. George Borrow’s transla- 
tion, The Sleeping Bard, published 1860. Robert G. Davies’ translation, The 
Visions of the Sleeping Bard, published 1897. 
1704. A Letter from the Dead Thomas Brown, to the Living Heraclitus: with 
Heraclitus Ridens, his Answer. To which is added, the Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Mr. Thomas Brown. 
1704. T—— B——’s last Letter to his Witty Friends and Companions. 
1704. “Tom Brown to his Friends among the Living,” in Memoirs Relating 
to the late Famous Mr. Tho. Brown. 

Reprinted in Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, 1753, m1. 
1704. Visits from the Shades: or, Dialogues Serious, Comical, and Political. 
1705. Visits from the Shades, Part II. 
1705. Edward Ward, The Wandering Spy, vol. 1, no. 9 (July 28). Tom 
Brown’s ghost appears. 
1706. Queen Elizabeth’s Ghost: or a Dream. 
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125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 


129. 


130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 


137. 


138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


News from: Hell 


1708. John Hughes, [Fontenelle’s Dialogues of the Dead . . . and two original 
dialogues.] Reprinted in 1730, 1735 (Dublin), 1754 (Glasgow). 

1709. Richard Steele, Two Accounts of life in the nether world, in The Tat- 
ler, nos. 26, 118. 

1709. The Gazette A-la-mode: or, Tom Brown’s Ghost. 5 issues, May 12 to 
June 9. 

1709. ‘“‘Marvil’s Ghost,” in The History of Insipids, a Lampoon, by the Lord 
Roch—r. 

1710. Advice from the Shades Below. Or; A Letter from Thomas Hobbs... 
to his Brother B——_n H——dly. In Imitation of Mr. Brown’s Letters from the 
Dead to the Living. The Second Edition. 

1710. Advice from the Shades Below. No. 2. Or, a Letter from John D—lb—n, 
to his Friends the Whiggs. 

1711. [The Gates of Hell Opened.] A dialogue between the Review and the 
Observator. (Catalogue of Trent Collection, Boston Public Library.) 

{17—]. A Letter from a Noble—in the Shades, to All the Gay Brights at 
Wh—te’s. 

1713. The Infernal Congress: or, News from Below. Being a Letter from Dick 
Estcourt, the late Famous Comedian, to the Spectator . . . The Second Edition. 
[c. 1714]. Matthew Prior, Four dialogues of the dead. Published 1905S. 
1714-15. News from the Dead: or, the Monthly Packet of true Intelligence from 
the other World. Written by Mercury. 8 parts, Oct. 4 to August 22, 1717. Re- 
printed in 1 vol., 1719, 1756. 

1716. “News from the Dead; in a Letter from Tom. Brown,” in The St. 
James’s Post, No. 241 (August 6). 

1721. “A Letter from Dick E——t to Jo T—— +, on Drinking to the Mem- 
ory of the Dead,” in A Miscellaneous Collection of Poems ... Publish’d by 
T. M. (Dublin), 1. 

1721. News from Hell: or, a Match for the Directors; a Satire... By Mr. 
Chamberlen. 

1723. John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, Two dialogues of the dead, in 
his Works, 1. 

1724. [Sheppard in Egypt, or News from the Dead.] (H. Bleackley and S. M. 
Ellis, Jack Sheppard, Edinburgh: W. Hodge and Co., 1933, p. 128.) 

[1725]. News from the Dead: or, a Dialogue between Blueskin, Shepperd, and 
Jonathan Wild. 

1725. [A doggerel account of Wild’s arrival in the lower world.] (W. R. 
Irwin, The Making of Jonathan Wild, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941, p. 16.) 

1725. A dialogue between Julius Caesar and Jack Sheppard, in The British 
Journal, Dec. 4; reprinted in The Bloody Register, 1764, and in Bleackley 
and Ellis, Jack Sheppard. 

1725. [Geo. Larkin,] The Visions of John Bunyan, Being his Last Remains. 
Giving an Account of the Glories of Heaven, and the Terrors of Hell. 

1728. Sarah, the Quaker, to Lothario, Lately Deceased, On Meeting Him in the 
Shades . . . The Second Edition. 
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1730. Henry Fielding, The Author’s Farce; and the Pleasures of the Town. 

Scene in Hades in m1, i. 

1732. [Don Francesco’s Descent to the Infernal Regions.] (L. M. Beattie, John 

Arbuthnot [Cambridge, Mass., 1935], p. 301 n. 

1735. Letter from John Gay in the “Elysian Seats” addressed “‘To the 

Author of the Serio-Comico-Farcical-Elysian-Entertainment of Mackheath 

in the Shades,” in The London Magazine; or, Gentleman’s Monthly Intelli- 

gencer (March 25). 

1737. Henry Fielding, Eurydice A Farce. Acted in 1737; printed in 1743. 

1738-39. “‘The Apotheosis of Milton, A Vision,” in The Gentleman’s Maga- 

zine, VU, 232-235, 469, 521-522; rx, 20-21, 73-75. Dryden, Mrs. Behn, 

Prior, Sheffield, Cowley, Gay, etc., in the nether world. 

1738. ‘‘A dialogue between the Queen of Sweden and the Czarina,” in The 

Gentleman’s Magazine, vim, 594. 

1739. “Charon’s Visit” in The Gentleman’s Magazine, rx, 207. 

1740. Henry Fielding, The Champion (May 24). Dream about Charon and 

his passengers. 

1743. A Particular Account of Cardinal Fleury’s Journey to the Other World, 

and his Tryal at the Tribunal of Minos ... By Don Quevedo, Junior, Secre- 

tary to Aeacus. 

1743. Henry Fielding, “A Journey from this World to the Next,” in Miscel- 

lanies, 11. 

1743. Theatrical Correspondence in Death. An Epistle from Mrs. Oldfield, in 

the Shades, to Mrs. Br—ceg—dle, upon Earth. 

1745. Quevedo, Visions: Being a Satire on the Corruptions and Vices of all 

..- Mankind . . . Translated from the Original Spanish . . . by Mr. Nunez. 
Based on L’Estrange’s translation. Reissued in 1750. 

1745. [A Dialogue in the Shades between Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman.] 

(Printed Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

1747. [Dialogue between August II, Catharina Opalinska, and the Duchess 

of Lorraine in the Elysian Fields, in The Museum, or Literary and Historical 

Register. April.] (Egilsrud, p. 210). 

1749. [A dialogue in the Shades Below between Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. Pilking- 

ton, Dean Swift, Galileo.] (Egilsrud, p. 208.) 

1752. A Poetical Epistle from Shakespear in Elysium, to Mr. Garrick. 

1753. A Dialogue between Dean Swift and Tho. Prior, Esq; in the Isles of St. 

Patrick’s Church (Dublin). 

1755. The Visitation; or, an Interview between the Ghost of Shakespear and 

D—V—D G—RR—K. 

1759. [A Dialogue between the Ghost of A. B. and G.] (Printed Catalogue of 

the British Museum.) 

1760. George, Lord Lyttelton, Dialogues of the Dead. 

1762. Il Tasso. A Dialogue. The Speakers, John Milton, Torquato Tasso. 

{[c. 1765]. [The Chevalier Johnstone,] A Dialogue in Hades. Between Mont- 

calm and Wolfe. 


iii 
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168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 


178. 


179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 


185. 
186. 


187. 
188. 


189. 


News from Hell 


1766. A Dialogue in the Shades, between the Celebrated Mrs. Cibber, and the 
no less Celebrated Mrs. Woffington, both of Amorous Memory. 
1766. The Interview; or Jack Falstaff’s Ghost. A Poem. Inscribed to David 
Garrick. 
1776. Thos. Paine, A Dialogue between the Ghost of General Montgomery Just 
arrived from the Elysian Fields; and an American Delegate, In a Wood near 
Philadelphia (Philadelphia). 
1779. Garrick in the Shades; or, a Peep into Elysium; A Farce. 
1779. [Philip Parsons,] Dialogues of the Dead with the Living. 
1780. Thomas Francklin, ““A Dialogue between Lucian, and Lord Lyttel- 
ton, In the Elysian Fields,” in The Works of Lucian, from the Greek. Re- 
printed 1781. 
1785. A Dialogue between the Earl of C——D and Mr. Garrick, In the Elysian 
Shades. 
1798. Quevedo, The Works of Don Francisco de Quevedo. (Edinburgh), 3 
vols. Translation based upon L’Estrange’s. 
1799. [John MacGowan,] Infernal Conference: or, Dialogues of Devils (Phila- 
delphia). 
1802. Letters of the Dead; or, Epistles from the Statesmen of Former Days to 
Those of the Present Hour. Part 11. 
1804. British Purity: or, The World We Live In. A Poetic Tale... By Lory 
Lucian and Jerry Juvenal, (the Younger Born of the Families,) Assisted by 
. » » Solomon Scriblerus. 
1809. “Dialogue of the Dead. The ist Earl of Chatham and William Pitt,” 
in Amusements of Solitude (Clonmel). 
1809. [A Dialogue in the Elysian Fields, between . . . Charles James Fox, and 
Some of his Royal Progenitors.] (Announced in Edinburgh Review, x1m1, 505.) 
1814. Frederick Beasley, American Dialogues of the Dead; and Dialogues of 
the American Dead (Philadelphia). 
1821. A Dialogue in the Shades; between William Caxton, A Bibliomaniac 
and William W ynken, Clerk. 
1822. Geo. Gordon, Lord Byron, The Vision of Judgment by Quevedo Redi- 
vivus. 
1822. “Letters from the Dead to the Living,” in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, x1 (Feb.), 207-211; xm (August), 194-198. 
1823. [Quevedo’s Visions.] (Mérimée, p. 459.) 
[c. 1824]. Translation of a Fragment of the Works of Lucian Lately found in a 
Bog near Enniskillen, in Ireland . . . By Lucian Erigena (Dublin?). 
1831. Charles Lamb, ‘“‘To the Shades of Elliston,” in Englishman’s Maga- 
zine (August) and in Last Essays of Elia, 1833. 
1866. [V. A. Thisted,] Letters from Hell. By M. Rowel. Translation from the 
Danish. 
1885. Letters from Hell Given in England by L. W. J. S. With a Preface by 
George MacDonald. 

Translation of a German translation from the Danish. 
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1893. William Watson, “Dr. Johnson on Modern Poetry An Interview in 
the Elysian Fields,” in Excursions in Criticism. 
1905. Oliver Lector, Letters from the Dead to the Dead. 
1922. A dialogue, presumably by Voltaire, between Moses, Diogenes, and 
Locke, in Lytton Strachey’s Books and Characters French and English. 
1925. George Santayana, Dialogues in Limbo (New York). 
1925. Stark Young, “Letters from Dead Actors,” in Gle nour (New York). 
1926. Hilaire Belloc, [Short Talks with the Dead and Others] (Kensington). 
1928. Charles E.S. Wood, Heavenly Discourse (New York). 
1931. M. B. Anderson, [The Fate of Virgil as conceived by Dante; a dialogue 
of the dead and the living between Walter Savage Landor and Willard Fiske} 
(San Francisco). 
1935. John Mason Brown, Letters from Greenroom Ghosts (New York). 
1935. John Drinkwater, A dialogue between Washington, Benedict Arnold, 
and Shakespeare, in New York Herald-Tribune, Magazine Section, Febru- 
ary 17. 
1938. Salvador de Madariaga, Elysian Fields A Dialogue (New York). 
Goethe, Mary Stuart, Voltaire, Napoleon, Karl Marx, Washington, and 
others appear. 
1939. Henry W. Wells, ‘“‘The Seven Against London,” in Sewanee Review, 
xLvu (Oct.-Nov.), 514-523. Prior, Gay, Pope, Swift, etc., in Limbo. 

B. B. 





XXIII 
THE “CONTE PHILOSOPHIQUE” BRIDGING A CENTURY 


| grease studies seem frequently to convey the impression that 
the conte philosophique, as such, became practically a closed book 
after Voltaire, and that it is to be taken for granted as an eighteenth- 
century literary form. True, the conte had grown into prominence during 
a revolutionary era, when caustic impertinence of style had served to 
enhance its force. True also, sentiment was growing apace with the latter 
years of the eighteenth century, and this very quality might necessarily 
tend to preclude further development of such a formula. However, with 
full cognizance of this fact that sentiment was gaining favor, and that it 
would of itself tend to disintegrate a literary form essentially devoid of 
sympathy, one may still venture to present evidence that the conte was 
a living form long after the French Revolution, and in fact that it would 
appear to have continued a rather vigorous existence even into the first 
years of the nineteenth. A point made by M. Mornet seems pertinent. 
With reference to Voltairian and Rousseauistic influences which pro- 
gressed simultaneously throughout an entire period, M. Mornet aptly 
asserts: 

L’ardeur des Ames sensibles n’impose jamais silence aux ironies de la critique 
voltairienne. S’il y a soixante-douze éditions de La Nouvelle Héloise, de 1762 a 
1800, il y en a plus de cinquante de Candide, de 1758 a la Révolution. La pensée 
francaise dans la deuxiéme moitié du xviiie siécle n’est ni rationnelle ou philoso- 
phique, ni scientifique ou expérimentale, ni sensible ou mystique. Elle est tout 
cela a la fois, selon les milieux ou les gens, et parfois dans les mémes milieux et 
chez les mémes gens. 

Moreover, examination of some 100 novelistic contes and over 100 strict 
contes philosophiques (as the form will be defined),? has seemed to sub- 
stantiate a claim that this type did ‘maintain a decidedly live status 
between the two centuries. It will be granted that a transformation was 


1 Daniel Mornet, La Pensée Francaise au XVIII* Siécle (Paris: Colin, 1926), p. 215. 
Cf. also his ‘Les Imitations du ‘Candide’ de Voltaire,’’ Mélanges Lanson (Paris, 1922), pp. 
299, 302, 303; and George R. Havens, edition of Voltaire’s Candide (New York: Holt, 
1934), Introduction, pp. lviii-lxii. 

2 Various elements of a definition of the conte philosophique are resumed, infra. 
See especially, Paul Morillot, Le Roman en France depuis 1610 jusqu’d nos Jours (Paris: 
Masson, 1892, 1893, s.d.), pp. 155, 250, 287; André Le Breton, Le Roman au XVIII* 
Siécle, Nouvelle Bibliothéque Littéraire (Paris: Société Francaise d’Imprimerie et de Li- 
brairie, 1898, s.d., 203-204; Léon Levrault, Le Roman des Origines @ nos Jours (Paris: 
Mellottée, 1932), pp. 57, 59; Voltaire, Contes et Romans, édition Philippe van Tieghem 
(Paris: Textes Francais, 1930), Introduction, pp. x, xi. On utilitarianism, Norman L. 
Torrey, The Spirit of Voltaire (New York: Columbia University Press, 1938), 263-264. 
An attempt at a composite formula has been made in the present author’s Voliairian Nar- 
rative Devices (Menasha, Wisconsin: Banta, 1933), pp. 35-48. 
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taking place, especially in the attitude of this later conte, but in essential 
characteristics it may be quite definitely analyzed as the philosophique 
even as late as in the works of Xavier de Maistre, a point which will be 
adjudged a limit for this particular study.* 

The present paper endeavors to indicate a few salient phases of develop- 
ment as the conte leaves the hands of Voltaire, proceeds through post- 
Revolutionary ideology and on into the next two decades.‘ Critics have, 
it is true, occasionally mentioned vestiges of Encyclopedism to be found 
in Xavier de Maistre.* But one might proceed still further, it would seem, 
to connect this nineteenth-century author more directly with the conte 
philosophique, a literary form in which he has heretofore scarcely received 
his due. 

In attempting, first, to arrive at a composite of conte definitions for 
the eighteenth century, we discover one perplexing factor in the assign- 
ment of type of tale to its title division, i.e., that the terms dialogue, songe, 
réve, tableau, voyage, vision, and countless others, may all actually be 
formulae of the conte philosophique.* Upon some essential points, how- 


3 Material for the present study has been in progress in the following libraries: Arsenal, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Sorbonne, Ste. Geneviéve, and Collection Mazarine, of Paris: 
Columbia University; Library of Congress; Hispanic Society of America; Mexico City; 
with occasional access to volumes at Harvard University and The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and University of California. 

‘Counting direct Voltairian influences, from 1746 to 1789; post-Revolutionary, and 
bridging the centuries, 1789-1811, through Xavier de Maistre’s Le Lépreux de la Cité 
d@’ Aoste (1811). 

5 Morillot, op. cit., 386-387, 388. Also (p. 388): “Xavier de Maistre est un des classiques 
du roman: a une époque oi les plus grands génies s’égaraient, il a montré simplement et 
discrétement la voie raisonnable.”’ 

6 The immensely varied lists of conte titles are evident in M. Mornet’s extensive bibliog- 
raphy to the Nouvelle Héloise, Daniel Mornet, La Nouvelle Héloise, Nouvelle Edition 
(Paris: Hachette, 1925), Bibliographie. To wit, some of the collection titles: Bagatelles; 
Le Miroir de... ; Les Spectacles... ; Les Feuilles de... ; Les Etrennes; Les Fétes; 
Espiégleries de . . . ; Confessions de . . . ; Galanteries de . . . ; Egarements; Plaisirs; Passe- 
temps; Sonnettes; Excursions; La Destinée de... ; Les Sacrifices... ; Les Infortunes 
de... ; Délassements; Les Aprés-Soupées; Métamorphoses; Les Intrigues; Journées; Les 
Matinées ...; Le Pouvoir de... ; Les Ecarts de... ; Les Confidences de... ; Les 
succés de... ; Voyages; Lettres; Songes; Réves; Mémoires; Visions; Nuits de... ; 
Bonnet de Nuit .. . ; Anecdotes de... ; Tableau... ; Amusements de. . . ; Récréations 
de... ; Bibliothéque de... ; Les Epreuves de... ; Les Heureux Malheurs; Les Effets 
de... ; La Promenade; Soirées; Les Décisions de . . . ; Lepalaisde. . . ; Le Loisirde... ; 
Réveries; Entretiens sur . . . ; Les progrés de . . . ; Le Moment; Lecons . . . ; Les Hasards 
de... . Ibid., pp. 36-37, calls attention to the fact that a need for brevity dictated the 
genre. See also Silas Paul Jones, A List of French Prose Fiction, from 1700 to 1750, Thesis, 
Ph.D., Columbia University, 1939, New York, H. W. Wilson Company. A possible con- 
nection of these songes, visions and réves with the entire group of the Spanish costumbristas 
was first suggested by Professor W. S. Hendrix, whose articles are cited, infra. There is 
evidence that the Spanish tales were read and had influence in France. 
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ever, there is agreement among commentators, that: (a) the conte philoso- 
phique attacks serious subjects under a masking tone of levity; (b) its 
formula may be considered a natural outgrowth of Revolutionary feeling, 
in that it criticizes and hopes; and (c) with often unreal generality of 
background, universality of type-characters, and no personal sympathy 
for the protagonists, the conte may be termed a strictly mental exercise 
for both author and reader.’ 

These familiarly accepted views serve as an important preface. Anal- 
yses of the later contes may now suggest three logical aspects, or directions 
of interest in conte development during the years bridging the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. It would seem wise to enumerate them before 
proceeding to discuss some particular results of the transformation, which 
constitute the real aim of the present study. 

Granted that “philosophism” had retained much of its potency up to 
pre-Revolution days,® a first grouping might include: I. The Voltairian 
conte and those that followed in its wake. The ironic tale had its greatest 
success when caustic and even vitriolic allusions were the order of the 
day; when the conte was one of “mind” alone, utilitarian in its effort to 
satirize the present; when it “reasoned” with levity and great force.* 
II. There next appeared on the literary scene a Sébastien Mercier develop- 
ment of theme, stressing, as it did, such words as peindre, tableau, and 
meurs. Analytical purpose was still evident, but the principal interest 
of these tales consisted in external detail. Authors and works appeared 
to be imbued with the “reportage”’ ideal, basing hopes for a Utopic future 
upon observation of a far from ideal present.!° III. Lastly, at the turn of 
the century, as much Revolutionary vilification was retreating, a gradual 
transformation was apparent in the conte. Though the essential formula 
remained, subjects were changing. Introspective analysis began to make 
itself felt. The conte now philosophized upon past, present, and future— 
though not pungently, yet still ironically. Through the opening years 
of the nineteenth century, Xavier de Maistre may be said to epitomize 
this phase. 

With reference to these groups, attention may be concentrated first 
upon some authors of the latter eighteenth, whose contes most apparently 
conserve much of the traditiona] scope and formula, or, one might say, 

7 See note 2, supra. 

8 Mornet, La Pensée Francaise au XVIII* Siécle, p. 215. Idem, in Mélanges Lanson, 
301-302. Torrey, op. cit., Introduction, and chapter 8, passim. 

® Morillot, op. cit., 157-158, 249; Le Breton, op. cit., passim; Mornet, La Nouvelle 
Héloise, pp. 38-39. 

10 As noted above, note 6, connections with costumbrismo would suffice for an entire 
separate study. See W. S. Hendrix, ‘‘Notes on Collections of Types, a Form of ‘Costum- 
brismo’,” Hispanic Review, 1, 3 (July, 1933), 208-221. 
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the Voltairian manner, viz., Duclos (1704-72), Voisenon (1708-75), Ca- 
zotte (1719-92), and Marmontel (1723-99). 

A glimpse at the Epitre to his Acajou et Zirphile (1744)" would suffice 
to place Duclos with the vigorous conteurs. ‘“Encouraged by success,” 
he tells us, 


mon dessein a été de faire une sottise. Je n’étais embarrassé que surle choix . . . ; 
mais ce qu’il y a d’admirable, c’est que j’ai trouvé toutes les matiéres épuisées par 
des gens qui semblaient avoir travaillé avec les mémes vues que les miennes. . . . 


To be original, he must choose “le raisonnable.’’™ 

Voisenon’s tales, though frequently titled “‘moraux,”’ fulfill in every 
respect the requirements of the conte philosophique. Verve characterizes 
even the titles of the series J] Eut Tort, Il Eut Raison, and Ni Trop ni 
Trop Peu. We note raillery in tone, sallies of word technique for effect, 
humorous treatment on “‘l’esprit et le corps.’"* Young Raton decides to 
assume the name “Bref’’ in order not to be “trop long”’; weds a lady who 
wishes suppers, dances, everything “long”; at her desertion receives a 
note,—Je vous quitte pour des raisons trop longues 4 dire; Bref, j’emporte 
tout pour étre mieux dans votre souvenir: vous voulez de la précision, en 
voila.“ One feature of interest in Voisenon is that for the first time, 
among the conteurs succeeding Voltaire, the author’s admission of a com- 
pletely conscious technique is actually expressed. He evaluates all of the 
wily implications possible in the conte. Others have assumed at least 
a pose of seriousness.” 

The subtlety of treatment in Cazotte’s Le Diable Amoureux (1772)" 
places it, with others of his tales, among the real contes philosophiques, 
witness a definition of the occult arts stated as “‘occultly” as possible: 


Oui, . . .on apprend les jeux de chance . . . tout y a été et sera toujours une suite 
de combinaisons nécessaires, que l’on ne peut entendre que par la science des nom- 
bres, dont les principes sont en méme temps et si abstraits et si profonds, qu’on 
ne peut les saisir si ]’on n’est conduit par un maitre; . . .18 


1 Edition used: Charles Pinot Duclos (1704-72), uores Complétes (Paris: Belin, 1821), 
Tome I, 2° partie, Epitre au Public, pp. 391-392. 

12 Thid., p. 391. A list of Duclos’ later contes is included with full bibliography to this 
study. 

18 Edition used: L’Abbé de Voisenon, Romans et Contes (attribués 4), en deux parties 
(Amsterdam, 1781). I] Eut Raison, pp. 247-258; Il Eut Tort, pp. 259-265; Ni Trop ni Trop 
Peu, pp. 266-275. M4 I[bid., Ni Trop ni Trop Peu, pp. 274-275. 

8 Tbid., Tant Mieux pour Elle, p. 177; Il Eut Raison, p. 247; Ni Trop ni Trop Peu, pp. 
268-269. This point is noted in detail, infra. 

#8 As Duclos, Cazotte, Diderot, and others cited below. 

17 Edition used: Cazotte, Le Diable Amoureux, in Voyages Imaginaires, Songes, Visions 
et Romans Cabalistiques (Amsterdam, 1789), xxxv, 35-150. 18 Thid., p. 75, 
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Or we observe Beelzebub, a true “philosophe”’ reveling in the aptness of 
his pupil, 

Mon jeune camarade, j’aime beaucoup votre ignorance, elle vaut bien la doctrine 
des autres: au moins vous n’étes pas dans |’erreur, et si vous n’étes pas instruit, 
vous étes susceptible de l’étre. Votre naturel, la franchise de votre caractére, la 
droiture de votre esprit me plaisent:. . .1° 


The far from naive ingénu is in literary vogue. 

Marmontel, often styled “le bon” by his contemporaries,”® surprises 
one with piquancy of wit in the long series of his Contes Moraux,” which 
also contain strong elements of the conte philosophique. There are cases 
of vapid assurance assuming power,” of amour-propre excusing itself 
with smiles,* of comic repetition reverting to chorus,“ and most iron- 
ically of the Voltairian Ingénu being incorporated into an operetta.” 

As we should expect, these four authors possess in common other tra- 
ditional aspects of conte formula: (a) Im subject, treatment of such labored 
eighteenth century themes as friendship ;* pride;?” power;”* war; venality; 
“bel esprit”; stupidity of criticism; Man’s search for happiness; ingrati- 


19 Tbid., p. 37. 2 Morillot, op. cit., p. 275. 

21 Edition: Marmontel, (Euvres Complétes, Nouvelle Edition (Paris: Verdiére, 1818), 
tomes 3, 4, 5, 6, Contes Moraux. 2 Ibid., Tome m1, Le Philosophe Soi-Disant. 

%3 Ibid., Le Scrupule, ou l’ Amour Mécontent de Lui-méme. 

% Ibid., Heureusement, p. 186. “Heureusement, un jeune étourdi, qui s’était mis 4 cété 
de moi, s’avisa de me dire de jolies choses; heureusement aussi je lui répondis avec un air 
de complaisance ... ” 171. 

“Ah! Madame, s’écria l’abbé de Chateauneuf, est-il possible que j’aie été si sot? Com- 
ment donc? reprit la marquise. Hélas! ce petit imbécile, c’était moi. Vous! il n’est pas pos- 
sible! C’était moi-méme, rien n’est plus certain; vous me rappelez mon histoire...” 186. 

% Marmontel, Le Huron, comédie en deux actes et en vers, meslée d’ariettes. Représentée 
pour la premiére fois par les Comédiens Italiens Ordinaires du Roi, le 20 aofit, 1768. (A 
Paris: Merlin, 1768).—Marmontel’s Mémoires give some interesting light on this produc- 
tion: “J’avois sur ma table, dans ce moment, un conte de Voltaire (L’Ingénu); je pensai 
qu’il pouvoit me fournir le canevas d’un petit opéra-comique. ‘Je vais, dis-je au comte de 
Creutz, voir si je puis le mettre en scéne, et en tirer des sentimens et des peintures qui soient 
favorables au chant. Revenez dans huit jours, et amenez-moi ce jeune homme’.” (Note— 
Le Huron eut un plein succés; . . . At the ThéAtre des Italiens, Marmontel had not wanted 
mention, but no one had been deceived by this feigned modesty.)—M émoires de Marmon- 
tel, publiés avec préface, notes et tables par Maurice Tourneux (Paris: Librairie des Bi- 
bliophiles, 1891), 1, 328. On Voltaire’s encouragement of Marmontel, Ibid.,1, 109, 123-124, 
141. La Dixmerie’s Contes Philosophiques followed upon Marmontel’s work with Le Mer- 
cure. Cited in S. Lenel, Marmontel, Un Homme de Lettres au XVIII* Siécle, (Paris: Ha- 
chette, 1902), p. 304. 

% On friendship: Voltaire, Jeannot et Colin; Marmontel, L’Amitié a l’Epreuve, Contes 
Moraux, tv (1818); Alcibiade, 11 (1786); Le Misanthrope Corrigé, rv (1818); L’Ecole des 
Peéres, 111 (1786). 

*7 On pride: Duclos, Acajou et Zirphile, op. cit.,1; Marmontel, Le Mari Sylphe, 11 (1786), 

28 On power: Duclos, Acajou et Zirphile, op. cit.,t; Marmontel, Le Philosophe Soi-Disant, 
111 (1786). - 
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tude.”® (b) Familiar devices persist throughout, such as the recounting 
of tales to returning persons; use of opposites joined by the unexpected 
conjunction e/;*° repetition of all parts of speech for variety of interpre- 
tation.** In Le Roman au X VIII* Siécle, Le Breton is of the opinion that 
in general the later conte retrogressed, when it was written by those ‘who 
neither thought well, nor recounted well.’’*? One might be inclined to 
judge this criticism as rather harsh, considering even a portion of the 
immense output of contes during these post-Voltairian years. M. Mornet 
characterizes this stage of evolution not as a retrogression, but rather as 
an amalgamation of two types of expression, the emulation of two great 
predecessors, Voltaire and Rousseau.* Certain it is, in any case, that 
several individual geniuses served to keep the form much alive. 

What now of the Mercier-inspired type of “reportage” in songe, vision, 
and réve?* Several characteristics in Mercier’s works themselves tend 
to identify them with the conte philosophique. His series of dialogues, and 
especially the Songes Philosophiques, have a very evident utilitarian pur- 
pose; apply the “reportage” ideal of exactness in the present, to a dream 
of a Utopic future; include a protagonist who expects negative responses, 
who feels shame for the past, and who wishes to be plunged again into 
his dream, or “erreur’’; and lastly, show a consciousness of adverse criti- 
cism.* As representative of this observational group may be mentioned: 


29 On war: Cazotte, Le Diable Amoureux, op. cit., passim; Marmontel, Le Scrupule, 1 
(1786); Venality: Cazotte, Jbid.; Marmontel, Le Philosophe Soi-Disant, 111 (1786); Bel- 
esprit: Duclos, Acajou et Zirphile, op. cit., 1 (1744); Voisenon, Misapouf et Grisemine, op. 
cit., passim; Marmontel, Le Franc Breton, Contes Moraux, v (1818); La Femme comme il y 
en a peu, Iv (1818); Le Connoisseur, tv (1818); Stupidity of criticism: Voisenon, Zulmis et 
Zelmaide, op. cit.; Marmontel, Le Connoisseur, tv (1818) ; Search for happiness: Marmontel, 
La Veillée, Nouveaux Contes Moraux, tv (1801); Ibid., La Lecon du Malheur ; Ingratitude: 
Voisenon, I] Eut Tort, op. cit.; Marmontel, Les Souvenirs du Coin du Feu, Contes Moraux, 
vi (1818). 

* Relation to returning persons: Voisenon, Misapouf et Grisemine, op. cit.,5; Marmontel, 
Les Rivaux d’eux-mémes, v; Les Solitaires de Murcie, v1; Opposites joined by et: Duclos, 
Acajou et Zirphile, 1, 393; Voisenon, Tant Mieux pour Elle, op. cit.,177; 11 Eut Raison, 247; 
Il Eut Tort, 259; Cazotte, Le Diable Amoureux, op. cit., 75; Marmontel, Alcibiade, op. cit., 
ut (1786), p. 10; Soliman, m1, 55; Le Scrupule, 11, 62; Lausus et Lydie, m1, 114; Le Con- 
noisseur, IV, 2. 

* Repetition of parts of speech: Duclos, Acajou et Zirphile, 1, 393; Voisenon, Misapou, 
et Grisemine, op. cit., 5; Zulmis et Zelmaide, 123; Ni Trop ni Trop Peu, 268-269; Cazottef 
Le Diable Amoureux, op. cit., 35, 37, 39-40; Marmontel, Heureusement, 111, 170; Le Mari 
Sylphe, m1, 135; Le Philosophe Soi-Disant, 111, 232; La Mauvaise Mére, 111, 295-296. 

® Le Breton, of. cit., 220. %3 Mornet, Mélanges Lanson, #02. 

* See notes 6, 10, on costumbrismo. Léon Béclard, Sébastien Mercier, sa vie, son cuore, 
son temps (Paris: Champion, 1903), cited infra. 

% Editions of Mercier used: Louis-Sébastien Mercier, L’An Deux Mille Quatre Cent 
Quarante, réve s’il en fait jamais, (Londres. 1772); L’Homme de Fer, Songe (Nouvelle édition, 
Londres, 1791); Voyages Imaginaires, Songes, Visions et Romans Cabalistiques (Amsterdam, 
1788); Songes d’un Hermite (A Hermitage de St. Amour, 1770); Mon Bonnet de Nuit 
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Restif de la Bretonne (1734-1806); Baculard d’Arnaud (1718-1805); and 
Pigault-Lebrun (1753-1835). Concerning Restif, it is probably agreed 
that in his crudities one senses ill-contained rage against many customs 
and doctrines. One never doubts that his moralizing is a pose, that he 
is innately the angrily curious “philosophe” of these later years, but a 
“philosophe” who is content merely to paint his picture upon the page.* 
Two works of Pigault-Lebrun place him with those who at once painted 
and discoursed, the diatribe Le Citateur (1803) and a dialogue-conte, 
Nous le Sommes Tous." Le Citateur holds up to ridicule various incon- 
sistencies in church hierarchy, then proceeds to force heavy invective 
against them. The work is very surely reminiscent of the late dialogue 
forms of Voltaire.** 

Few indeed are the critics of these conteurs who ascribe the quality of 
feeling to Mercier himself.**® They usually treat him rather as a compiler 
in an age of compilation.“ However, with all of their interest in external 
detail, do not most Utopists verge closely upon subjectivity? Indeed, 
one might begin and conclude by asking that question concerning the 





(Neufchatel, 1784); Tableau de Paris (Nouvelle édition, Amsterdam, 1782-83); Le Nouveau 
Paris (Paris, 1797). Comments upon Mercier as a “‘philosophe” in René Doumic, Etudes 
sur la Littérature Frangaise, 5° série, (Paris: Perrin, 1906), section “Sébastien Mercier et 
‘Le Tableau de Paris’,” pp. 111-133; also (p. 127): 

““Ce sont des notes mises bout a bout, dans une confusion, dans un désordre inexprimable. 
Mercier est bien d’un temps qui a eu la manie de la compilation. Trop souvent aussi le 
peintre ou le conteur fait place au théoricien, au réformateur, a l’utopiste, au professeur de 
morale, au réveur de L’An 2440, au pédagogue du théatre ennuyeux.’”’ Anecdotes of Mer- 
cier’s attempts to gain favor with Voltaire, in Charles Monselet, Les Oubliés etles Dédaignés, 
(Paris, Nouvelle édition, 1876), pp 47-48. 

% Editions used: L’Guvre de Restif de la Bretonne, Les Nuits de Paris, Tome 1 (Paris: 
Editions du Trianon, 1930), Texte et bibliographie établis par Henri Bachelin; Ibid., La 
Semaine Nocturne; Ibid., Vingt Nuits de Paris. In a thesis, Le Tableau des Meurs dans Les 
Romans de Rétif dela Bretonne (Paris: Presses Modernes, 1929), Alexander E. A. Naughton 
discusses Rétif’s theory of the novel from his prefaces. In a paper read at the M.L.A. con- 
vention, Indianapolis, Indiana, December, 1941, Professor Armand Bégué, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, indicated various themes under ‘‘Le Modernisme de Rétif de La Bretonne.’”’ For 
Mercier’s own stress upon pinceau, peindre, see Monselet, op. cit., 52-53, 65, 71. 

57 Pigault-Lebrun, Cuvres Complétes (Paris: Barba, 1829), Le Citateur; Pigault-Lebrun, 
Nous le Sommes Tous, oul’ Egoisme (Paris: Barba, 1819), 1, 11. 

38 Such as L’Homme aux Quarante Ecus (1768); Eloge Historique de la Raison (1774); 
Histoire de Jenni (1775); Les Oreilles du Comte de Chesterfield (1775). 

* Béclard, op. cit., speaks often of Mercier’s “land of dreams” and of his lyrism: pp. 19, 
51, 87, 142, 488. Edm. Eggli, in Mélanges Lanson, “Une Méditation de Sébastien Mercier,” 
pp. 258-267, considers Mercier in the réle of precursor to Romanticism. 

 Doumic, op. cit., 128-129—“Il n’est guére d’époque 02 !’on ait moins bien connu le 
coeur humain qu’on ne !’a fait au xvi‘ siécle; moins on devenait capable d’analyse intéri- 
eure, et plus on devait étre attiré vers la peinture de l’extérieur; moins on s’occupait de 
décrire le mouvement des passions, et plus on avait de loisir pour s’attacher au spectacle 
passager des modes et peindre le décor de la vie. C’est le domaine de Mercier; ...”’ 
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entire conte philosophique: In the very fact that it was Utopic, even while 
rebelling, did it not thereby prove its essential idealism? —and though 
sentiment as such was to be eschewed in favor of ironically cold subtlety, 
was it not of necessity an ingredient in any such tale? If that be true, 
possibly not all of the implied outburst of sentiment during the latter 
eighteenth century was directly attributable to either a Rousseau or a 
Diderot? Furthermore, might not this last theory basically account for 
our contention that the conte philosophique lived on, in very essence, 
until the opening years of the nineteenth, when in turn a more dramatic 
form of exoticism was to merge it with other branches of the conte? 

As an approach to the third, and calmer conte philosophique, two typi- 
cal names are those of Mme de Genlis (1746-1830) and Sabatier de 
Castres (1742-1817). It is interesting to note that each of these, mingling 
so much of sentiment with the last rays of philosophism, should write a 
compendium, in the most philosophic of patterns, to cry out against 
successful Voltairianism.” The old dualism expressed in the phrase “‘l’es- 
prit et le corps” seemed gradually to be anticipating a new wording, 
“esprit et le coeur.” 

The works of Xavier de Maistre“ present a striking combination of 
réles; they appear at once to maintain and to conclude the conte philoso- 
phique during the opening years of the nineteenth century. More than 
one critic has called attention to de Maistre’s Encyclopedic, and even 
Voltairian direction of thought.“ Of the “‘tableau painting” technique, 


4 See Mornet, Mélanges Lanson, op. cit. Also Havens, edition of Candide, op. cit. 

“ Editions: Mme la Comtesse de Genlis, Dictionnaire Critique et Raisonné des Etiquettes 
de la Cour (Paris: Mongie, 1818), 1, 1; Mme de Genlis, Les Diners du Baron d’Holbach 
(Paris: Trouvé, 1822); Sabatier de Castres, Les Trois Siécles de la Littérature Francoise, ou, 
Tableau de l’Esprit de Nos Ecrivains, Nouvelle édition (Amsterdam, 1775), Tome 11, 
Mercier, Marmontel,—Tome tv, Voisenon, Voltaire. 

“ Editions used: Xavier de Maistre, Zuvres Completes (Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 
s.d.), Notice Biographique; Voyage Autour de Ma Chambre (1794); Expédition Nocturne 
Autour de Ma Chambre; Le Lépreux de la Cité d’Aoste (1811); Les Prisonniers du Caucase 
(1825); La Jeune Sibérienne (1825); CEuvres Inédites de Xavier de Maistre, avec une étude 
et des notes par Eugéne Kéaume (Paris: Lemerre, 1877). 

“ On Xavier de Maistre as an actual eighteenth century thinker: Cuvres, notice bio- 
graphique, 8-9; uvres Inédites (Réaume), étude, p. viii; encyclopedic contrast to brother 
Joseph, Ibid., xlix, li, lx; Morillot, op. cit., 387—“C’est le dernier feu de !’esprit du xvm* 
siécle, mais plus doux, et comme attiédi; .. .”? M. Réaume informs us that no mention is 
to be found of Voltaire, in this correspondence, Euvres Inédites, but one makes constant 
comparisons, in reading the contes themselves, e.g.,—Chapter 23 of L’Expédition Nocturne, 
the funeral pyre, instances of Le Lépreux with Candide, (see note 47, infra); or the specious 
reasoning on money, in Les Prisonniers du Caucase, 135. Also an interesting comparison 
might appear between Le Lépreux and Marmontel’s Les Solitaires de Murcie. Cf. also, 
Xavier de Maistre’s essay against Voltaire, L’ Auteur et le Voleur, cited in Alfred Berthier, 
Xavier de Maistre, Etude Biographique et Littéraire (Paris: Librairie Catholique, 1918), 
p. 216. 
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also, there are numerous instances.“ Instead of sardonic smiles or caustic 
comment, however, there is gently effective introspection, concerned not 
with moralizing, but with Utopic clairvoyance.“ And certainly the mis- 
chievous twinkle is intact.” Le Lépreux de la Cité d’ Aoste (1811), with its 
philosophe as protagonist, its author as listener, in point of content might 
be assigned to the preceding century. In tone, however, there is an ap- 
parent transformation. This protagonist, incidentally a real person,** who 
has seen happiness escape bit by bit, fully enlists the reader’s sympathy. 
Otherwise, strange as it may sound, one would not be so far astray in 
placing Candide with Le Lépreux, and in finding countless similarities: 
a peripatetic existence; seeking an ideal through vicissitudes; constant 
rejection by the surrounding world; dreams of distance and time dic- 
tating happiness; mental vacillation between hope and despair.*® De 
Maistre’s Expédition Nocturne® again makes the songe a vehicle for criti- 
cism, as war-lords continue to dispose of Man’s all-too-brief existence.™ 
Also, a whimsical ending draws attention to the eighteenth-century qual- 
ity of this author, who exclaims amidst the carnage, “‘Attendez, au nom 
du ciel, encore un instant, et vous, et vos ennemis, et moi, et les margue- 
rites, tout cela va finir.”’ 

It remains necessary to suggest some outstanding results of this evo- 
lution in a form of literature which appears without a doubt to have 
maintained its identity through long years succeeding its zenith. 

1. In attitude toward the subject, it may be noted that the words “raison- 
ner” and “peindre”’ are fully as important in 1811 (Le Lépreux) as in 
1744-48 (Voisenon-Voltaire contes), but that the stress at the later date is 


Concerning peindre, peinture, tableau, miroir, with Xavier de Maistre:—works often 
written during campaigns, Notice Biographique; combined observation and utilitarian pur- 
pose, Voyage, 11; “le tableau dont je parle... ’’ Ibid., 36; “un miroir moral,” Jbid., 37; 
“peindre,” Ibid.; Dance of Death theme, Expédition, 93, 95; Le Lépreux, 109; also see 
Réaume, Cuvres Inédites, (X. de Maistre), pp. liv, lx; also, Sainte-Beuve, Portraits Con- 
temporains, nouvelle édition (Paris: Lévy, 1876), 111, 40. 

“On amour-propre, Voyage, 37; ideas subsisting, Jbid., 44; unselfishness in Man’s 
dream-world, Ibid., 47; asks to contemplate war, Expédition, 95; progress from satire into 
direct seriousness, La Jeune Sibérienne. 

47 As witness both the Voyage and the Expédition. M. Berthier, of. cit., 272, calls attention 
to Xavier’s writing contes still at a period when prolixity passed for a show of fecundity. 

48 Sainte-Beuve, op. cit., 46. Xavier de Maistre had related the tale orally, in 1810, and 
had been persuaded to write it (1811). 

4° Le Lépreux dela Cité d’ Aoste: search for happiness, 115, 116; solitary Man with Nature, 
109; rejection, 115-116; cruelty of Man, 116; envy for happiness, 123; despair, hope, 123- 
127. 

5° Expédition Nocturne Autour de Ma Chambre:—search for happiness, chap. 1v; Man’s 
inhumanity, chap. Iv; criticism on occupations, Dance of Death 93; war, chapter xxx. 

5! Tbid., chapter xxx, 95. 52 Thid. 
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definitely upon humanitarianism.® It will be recalled that a serious utili- 
tarian purpose had existed in the preceding century as early as 1728, long 
before the Encyclopedia™ but that the question had arisen as to its being 
dictated by real feeling, or rather by literary tradition.” Between the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, however, the merging of philosoph- 
ical with psychological becomes evident. In fact, de Maistre uses the word 
peinture in the sense of a “peinture morale.’”’* 

2. With respect to the author, an interesting group of citations on “le 
philosophe” may be observed.*’ It would seem that this composite per- 
sonage was practically always an idealist, whether he had been prag- 
matically curious for the present only, or utopically so for the future. 
Sabatier de Castres’ Les Trois Siécles (1775) expresses inimical views on 
Voltaire. According to Sabatier’s conception of this ubiquitous “philo- 
sophe,” Voltaire was far from fulfilling the definition.5* Pungent comments 
on the arrogant type appear in Marmontel, Le Philosophe Soi-Disant, 
Le Misanthrope Corrigé, and Le Petit Voyage.®® Restif speaks his mind on 
the subject of curiosity, pro and con.® As already observed, the end of the 
century was becoming conscious of the ramifications of the term; it 
wanted to see applicability in its social doctrine. Hence the “philosophe’s” 
own form, the conte philosophique was becoming more openly con- 
templative.* 


83 Sensibility in reform ideas (Xavier de Maistre), Sainte-Beuve, op. cit., 40-41; 
Morillot, op. cit., 387. 

% Tes Hommes, nouvelle édition, revue, corrigée et augmentée par |’auteur (Paris: 
Barbou, 1728), “ . . . ; mais je scai aussi qu’il se trouve toujours de bons esprits qui mettent 
a profit les instructions qu’ils puisent dans quelque Livre que ce soit; en faut-il davantage 
pour engager a écrire....” 55 As suggested by Professor Hendrix. 

5 Sainte-Beuve, op. cit., 40-41. 

57 For the “philosophe” in drama, Ira O. Wade, The ““Philosophe” in the French Drama of 
the Eighteenth Century (Princeton, N. J., 1926); infra, notes 58, 59, 60. 

58 Sabatier de Castres, Les Trois Siécles, tome tv, “Voltaire,” pp. 146-147, 169, 175-176. 

59 Marmontel, CEuvres, 111 (1786), Le Philosophe Soi-Disant, p. 229: “Mais voyons 
d’abord comment le sage Ariste s’y prend pour étre heureux lui-méme. Cela est tout simple, 
madame: je n’ai point de préjugés; je ne dépends de personne, je vis de peu, je n’aime rien, 
et je dis tout ce que je pense.” Le Misanthrope Corrigé, tv (1818), 213; Le Petit Voyage, v1 
(1818), the ideal ‘‘philosophe,”’ pp. 247-248. 

6° As previously noted, Restif insisted upon his pose of “painting for the moral effect.” 
M. Bachelin finds this the most objectionable point in itself. Restif, in his La Semaine 
Nocturne, 217, apropos of curiosity: “J’ai toujours cherché 4 connattre le coeur humain, et 
l’on n’entre pas dans les cceurs; on ne peut connattre le cceur que par les actions. C’est ce 
qui me fait étudier celles-ci, quoique je sois naturellement peu curieux. Mais pourquoi suis- 
je peu curieux? Je vais le dire: "homme vide, qui a peu d’idées, peu de pensées, la femme, 
surtout celle qui, ayant peu de tempérament, est trés passive, sont les étres les plus curieux, 
parce que les actions des autres leur fournissent un spectacle qui les étonne d’autant plus 
qu’ils en comprennent moins les ressorts . . . .” 6 Norman L. Torrey, op. cit., 2-3. 
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3. Concerning the protagonist within the ‘conte,’ one very surely finds 
the “naif” (as he may be termed in many instances) disappearing. Vol- 
taire and later conteurs had chosen the ingenuous “naif” time and again, 
and had concentrated their tales about the process of educating or “‘phi- 
losophizing” him, as in the case of the Huron.® Post-Revolution days, 
however, found their typical expression not so much in a hero who might 
be overcome by Destiny, as in one who would initiate action himself. In 
other words, the conte philosophique was retaining its “philosophe” to 
question, doubt, suspect and rebel, but it had largely lost the necessity 
for a guileless “‘naif”’ abandoned on a level of Reality at the conclusion, 
as had been Zadig, Candide, or Misapouf. The “naif”? had long since 
ceased to be naive. The earlier conte had been intimate with its reader in 
a mocking attitude; it now became intimate rather in subject. 

4. In technique, there is also a notable consciousness of evolution. Even 
in the immediate post-Voltairians, there is quite apparent a growing 
realization of the artificiality of this formula practically created by the 
century. Voisenon, Marmontel and Mercier speak typically: Voisenon, 
in Tant Mieux pour Elle, writes: 


Il n’y a point d’art dans cette facon de conter. 

On fait le dénouement en méme temps que l’exposition; mais on n’est pas dans 
le secret du Tant mieux, et c’est ce que je vais développer avec toute la pompe 
convenable a la gravité du sujet. 


Or again the essential idea occurs in his Zulmis et Zelmaide, where the 
reader is told that La Fée Raisonnable has instructed the Prince and 
Princess of the tale, but certainly has not given her services to the “‘fai- 
seurs de contes.”™ Again, the author’s own introduction to Misapouf 
evidences the same thought: 


C’est dommage qu’il ne m’ait pas été possible de faire dire tout cela 4 un autre 
qu’au Sultan Misapouf, qui véritablement doit étre étonné lui-méme de tout ce 
qu’il débite de beau, et de la délicatesse des sentimens que je lui donne tout a 
coup.® 


Mercier’s Septiéme Songe offers the suggestion that a book has failed 


Voltaire, L’Ingénu, 1767. A brief study of the “naif” in the present author’s article, 
Voltaire’s ‘Conte’ Title,—L’ Ingénu, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota, 1941. Wm. R. 
Jones, L’Ingénu de Voltaire, Edition critique (Paris: Droz, 1936). 

6 Voisenon, op. cit., Tant Mieux pour Elle, 177; Marmontel, in his L’Erreur d’un Bon 
Pére, cites Voltaire’s words (p. 123): “Tout cela, dit Voltaire, avec de l’harmonie pourrait 
étre agréable en vers; mais, mon ami, |’art de conter en prose, c’est de décrire légérement et 
de passer vite a la scéne... .” 

* Voisenon, op. cit., Zulmis et Zelmaide, 123. 

% Voisenon, op. cit., Le Sultan Misapouf et la Princesse Grisemine, Discours préliminaire, 
vii. Marmontel, supra, note 63. 
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because it has refused to be anti-anything.* Authors themselves were 
beginning to realize that this eighteenth century taste for veiling criti- 
cism in enticing guise, must of necessity yield to a form of conte which 
was evolving a more meditative tone. 

In conclusion, therefore, to the question so often asked, ““Must the 
conte philosophique, to be understood as such, be brittle, cruel, invective 
in spirit?” an answer may be stated thus: First, that the conte very surely 
could, and did, retain its essential formula into the first decade of the 
nineteenth century, as evidenced by Xavier de Maistre’s use of it; Second, 
that there is no denying, however, its gradual transformation from this 
caustic, analytic tone, into a more contemplative and subjective syn- 
thesis. In whatever title form it has been found,®’ whether songe, vision 
or réverie, it has made the reader conclude that this type of tale was, even 
from its very inception, rather a sensed than a labeled form. Countless 
instances have been observed in which formula and technique indicate 
the type with certainty, though the designation may be lacking in the 
title.6* In fact, it is significant that in the list of Voltairian tales them- 
selves, only one bears the exact caption “philosophique.’’®* 

Together with this conclusion on the lasting value of the form, one 
might incorporate another, to this effect, that the most important single 
role of the conte philosophique would appear to be this very merging of 
a literal, material Encyclopedism of immediate pre-Revolution days, with 
an applied, cogitative, psychological phase of Encyclopedism which, by 
the opening of the nineteenth century, had become an integral part of 
French thought. The conte was still a songe or a tableau, a dialogue, or 
whatever it chose to be in order to expose an ideology, but it had passed 
from the coldly objective picture in which characters were but clothed 
ideas, to the rather subjective treatment that chose to be clairvoyant for 
both present and future. The early type of tale had delved into abuses; 
the later form envisaged coming institutions. Essentially, it remained, 
however, the form and formula of ancient heritage, the conte philoso- 
phique. 

Dorotuy M. McGHEE 

Hamline University 


6 Mercier, Songes d’un Hermite, v11* Songe, p. 35. 

67 That is, as réve, songe, vision, dialogue, etc. For multiplicity of forms, see note 6,supra. 

68 As frequently noted, supra, passim. 

9 Voltaire, Micromégas, Histoire philosophique(1752). A conspicuous modern example of 
the conte philosophique seems evident in the ‘“Voltairian spirit’’ and Wolfian arguments of 
Darrell Figgis’ satire, The Return of the Hero (New York: Boni, 1930). 





XXIV 
BISHOP HURD: A REINTERPRETATION 


I 


NE of the earliest discoveries of the pioneer students of “‘pre-roman- 

ticism” was Richard Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Romance.' 
Phelps and Beers, who discussed only the Letters and the Moral and Po- 
litical Dialogues, considered Hurd to have been in whole-hearted revolt 
against neo-classical ideas. Later scholars, taking into account his ear- 
lier writings, found both in these works and the Letters themselves 
certain opinions which seemed conventionally neo-classic; he therefore 
‘came to be represented either as a classicist converted to romanticism 
or as a writer who always wavered between the two positions. In general, 
his criticism was considered to have been mixed and fluctuating. He was 
thought to have had no consistent position, but to be important insofar 
as he anticipated romantic views.” 

The two most recent studies of Hurd present much the same concep- 
tion of his historical position. Audley L. Smith, in the most comprehen- 
sive exposition of Hurd’s views which has yet been attempted, finds im- 
portant differences between the Letters on Chivalry and Hurd’s earlier 
writings. The Letters, Smith states, reveal “numerous changes in the 
author’s critical opinions,” and show a “conversion” to more romantic 
views; at the same time, “the author of the Le#fers did not disassociate 
himself completely from the Augustan viewpoint.’”* Edwine Montague, 
in a still more recent article, argues for an important “participation” by 
Hurd in Thomas Warton’s critical writing and contends that by this 
connection with Warton “Hurd’s significance as a forerunner of the ‘ro- 
mantic movement’ is greatly expanded and enhanced.” Montague de- 


1 This paper was read in an earlier and shorter version at the meetings of the Philological 
Association of the Pacific Coast, held in Berkeley in November, 1940. I am indebted to 
Prof. R S. Crane for comments and suggestions which were helpful in revising the paper for 
publication. 

2W. L. Phelps, The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement (Boston, 1893), pp. 
112-115; H. A. Beers, A History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century (New 
York, 1899), pp. 221-226; George Saintsbury, A History of Criticism (New York, 1904), 
m1, 75-78; A History of English Criticism (Edinburgh, 1925), pp. 265-273; Aisso Bosker, 
Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson (Groningen, 1930), pp. 231-232. See notes 50, 51 
below. 

* Audley L. Smith, “Richard Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Romance,” ELH, v (1939), 
58-81, especially pp. 58, 64, 65, 74. I do not wish to undervalue Smith’s excellent paper. I 
believe, however, that he has failed to grasp the systematic connections between various 
specific opinions of Hurd, and that in failing to take account of Hurd’s critical method he 
has missed the main clue to the correct interpretation of his statements. These objections 
are elaborated in the concluding pages of my paper. 
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scribes the opinions of both Warton and Hurd as “unorthodox” and “star- 
tling radicalism,” though he concedes that they show some Augustan 
traits.‘ To both Smith and Montague, Hurd’s criticism seems valuable 
because he contributed, though in a confused and uncertain way, to the 
growth of romantic ideas. In their conception of Hurd’s historical sig- 
nificance these two scholars differ from each other, and from the schol- 
arly tradition, only on the degree of Hurd’s anticipation of romantic 
views, only on the exact proportion of romanticism to classicism in his 
work.’ 

In the following pages, Hurd’s criticism is analyzed in a different way. 
I have assumed, at least initially, that his ideas have some internal con- 
sistency, and I have tried to see them from the inside, with all their con- 
nections and interrelations. Laying aside the question of romanticism or 
classicism and focussing upon the exposition of two representative works 
—the Letters on Chivalry and Romance (1762) and the Dissertation on the 
Idea of Universal Poetry (1766)—I have tried to show a close and system- 
atic logical connection between the two. The underlying unity of Hurd’s 
thought is further illustrated, at various points, by citations from his 
other works: the commentaries on Horace (1749, 1751), the two essays 
on imitation (1751, 1757), the Dissertation on the Provinces of the Drama 
(1753) and the Moral and Political Dialogues (1759). In establishing this 
unity, I have emphasized not doctrine and conclusions but a way of 
reasoning, a critical method. With this approach it is possible to get 
behind and, as it were, to out-flank the traditional critics of Hurd. Seen 
in this new perspective, I believe that his criticism will appear unified, 
the product of a single literary outlook and a single critical approach. 
If it seems reasonable at the end to remark that this outlook can hardly 
be called romantic, that conclusion is a by-product or implication of the 
more immediate intention, which is to reveal the assumptions and the 
characteristics of method which underlie Hurd’s specific critical state- 
ments. 

II 


The last of Hurd’s critical works and the most important, in the sense 
at least that in it he deals directly with the most basic assumptions of 
his poetic theory, is the Dissertation on the Idea of Universal Poetry. In 


*Edwine Montague, “Bishop Hurd’s Association with Thomas Warton,” Stanford 
Studies in Language and Literature (1941), pp. 233-256. 

5In “A Seventeenth-Century French Source for Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Ro- 
mance,” PMLA, ur (1937), 820-828, Victor M. Hamm shows that Chapelain, “founder of 
French classicism,” had anticipated Hurd’s main position on the poetic value of romance 
materials. The implication of this parallel, as Hamm points out, is to make “‘much of the 
‘new’ and ‘radical’ in Hurd’s work . . . seem strangely tame and derivative.” In this respect 
his modest paper gives (in my opinion) a sounder conception of Hurd’s significance than 
the more elaborate studies cited above. 
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this essay Hurd lays down certain fundamental aesthetic concepts. He 
begins with a definition of poetry in terms of its end: 


When we speak of poetry, as an art, we mean such a way or method of treating a 
subject, as is found most pleasing and delightful to us. In all other kinds of literary 
composition, pleasure is subordinate to USE: in poetry only, PLEASURE is the 
end, to which use itself (however it be, for certain reasons, always pretended) 
must submit.® 


This idea, Hurd says, “if kept steadily in view, will unfold to us all the 
mysteries of the poetic art. There needs but to evolve the philosopher’s 
idea, and to apply it, as occasion serves.”” In the body of the essay he 
“evolves” three implications, or secondary principles, from this initial 
definition: figurative language, fiction, and numbers are, he shows, essen- 
tial to poetry, are necessary corollaries of its “universal idea.” The essay 
ends with a restatement of the original definition: 


And THUS much for the idea of UNIVERSAL POETRY. It is the art of treating 
any subject in such a way as is found most delightful to us; that is, IN AN OR- 
NAMENTED AND NUMEROUS STYLE—IN THE WAY OF FICTION— 
AND IN VERSE. Whatever deserves the name of POEM must unite these three 
properties; only in different degrees of each, according to its nature. For the art 
of every kind of poetry is only this general art so modified as the nature of each, 
that is, its more immediate and subordinate end, may respectively require.® 


The establishment of these three essential properties of all poetry is the 
whole substance of the dissertation; the conclusions reached are in no 
way startling. It is the methods by which Hurd derives them, however, 
rather than the conclusions themselves, which are relevant here, and sev- 
eral features of the argument invite comment from this point of view. 
More could be said on Hurd’s method than there will be space to say 
here; my point is merely to explain the relation between this dissertation 
and the Letters on Chivalry. 

(1) It should be noted, first, that Hurd’s reasoning in The Idea of Uni- 
versal Poetry is a priori and deductive. Beginning with a definition of 
poetry in terms of its purpose, he “evolves” from it by deduction prin- 
ciples which apply to particular works by necessity and without reference 
to authority or to poetic precedent. 

The treatment of metre illustrates this feature of Hurd’s method very 
clearly. His argument demonstrates the universal necessity of numbers, 
but English comedy, which he wishes to consider as a form of poetry, is 
usually written in prose. This fact does not lead him to argue, empirically, 
that comedy may please without verse; instead he asserts that English 


6 Works of Richard Hurd (London, 1811), 1, 3. 1 [bid., 4. 8 Ibid., 25-26. 
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comic writers have not attended to “the reason of the thing” and ascribes 
their practice to idleness or ill taste.* In the same way he dismisses the 
example of Milton’s blank-verse epic. Rhyme, he has endeavored to 
show, is the proper form of verse for epic and lyric. The success of Mil- 
ton’s poem (which he greatly admires) does not lead Hurd to revise this 
opinion; he assumes instead that the reader would be “more delighted” 
if the poem were written in rhyme, and he suggests that Milton was 
“transported too far” by his love of liberty when he rejected rhyme for 
blank verse.!° 

Similarly, in discussing “‘serious comedy” in The Provinces of the Drama 
Hurd admits Fontenelle’s new style to be pleasing but says that the 
question “‘must be tried by the success of this new practice, compared 
with the general dictates of common sense.” Arguing by deduction from 
the end or purpose of the form, he then goes on to show that the pleasures 
proper to comedy “will be felt more entirely, and with more sincerity” 
in “unmixed” plays. While ‘‘mixed dramas” like those of Fontenelle may 
give pleasure, “yet the pleasure, in either kind [tragedy or comedy] will 
be LESS in proportion to the mixture.’ 

Hurd’s procedure, in short, is to judge poetic practice by “the general 
dictates of common sense” and to submit all rules to “the rigid scrutiny 
of reason.’ When practice is contrary to his demonstrative prin- 
ciples, Hurd freely argues it away; practice, he insists again and again, 
is “of no further authority, than as it accords to just criticism.” 
Criticism is a form of didactic writing; like all didactic works, “it is em- 
ployed in referring particular facts to general principles.’ “The only crit- 
icism, indeed that is worth regarding is, the philosophical,’ for it is by 
means of philosophy that criticism, “which were otherwise a vague and 
superficial thing, acquires the soundness and solidity of science.’"*® The 
foundations of Hurd’s critical method were a deductive habit of mind, a 
conception of criticism as a speculative science, and a belief in the superi- 
ority of principles to practice. 

(2) Hurd’s deductions begin with a definition of universal poetry, but 
the “evolution” of this idea is controlled by assumptions about human 

9» Tbid., 24-25. 10 Thid., 23-24. 11 Tbid., 81-84. 12 Thid., 82. 

18 “On the Provinces of the Drama,”’ Works, 11, 71. Cf. “Notes on the Art of Poetry,” 
Works, 1, 99-100. 

14 “Notes on the Epistle to Augustus,”’ Works, 1, 390-391. 

6 Letters on Chivalry and Romance, ed. E. J. Morley (London, 1911), p. 135. 

16 Dedication of Hurd’s edition of the Epistle to Augustus, Works, 1, 282. At the beginning 
of his “Discourse on Poetical Imitation,” Hurd states that there is no fit method of resolv- 
ing the questions he proposes to discuss “but by taking the matter pretty deep, and deduc- 
ing it from its first principles.” (Works, 11, 110). 
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psychology; the particular rules and principles derived from the “phi- 
losopher’s idea” are determined by theories of the mind. If, as Hurd says, 
the end of poetry is to “gratify the desires of the mind,” a knowledge of 
the laws of mind is required for the derivation of its rules, which are “but 
so many MEANS, which experience finds most conducive to that end.’”!8 
He believes that human beings are uniformly constituted and have, in 
the main, a similar experience; without such uniformity, there could be 
no standard of taste and no true, that is no demonstrative, criticism. 
We are, however, “all furnished with the same original properties and 
affections, as with the same stock of perceptions and ideas.” By a wise 
provision of nature, a similarity of mind as well as of “outward form 
and make” runs through the whole species,’ and on this basis a scientific 
art of poetry can be erected. 

Hurd’s three leading principles—the necessity of figurative language, 
fiction, and numbers—are all derived by this type of reasoning. By figur- 
ative language he understands “that which respects the pictures or images 
of things ;’’ it is necessary because (1) the end of poetry is to delight, (2) 
“truth of representation” is therefore less important than “the liveliness 
of it,” and (3) images are peculiarly suited to “impress on the mind the 
most distinct and vivid conceptions.””° Fiction is required because there 
is something in the mind of man ‘“‘which prompts it to overlook all ob- 
vious and familiar appearances, and to feign to itself other and more 
extraordinary; such as correspond to the extent of its own powers, and fill 
out all the faculties and capacities of our souls.” Unless he satisfies this 
natural desire, the poet cannot accomplish his aim.”! The necessity of 
numbers is similarly demonstrated: since men are naturally pleased by 
the harmonious arrangement of words in metrical sounds or numbers, 
“it follows that poetry will not be that which it professes to be, that is, 
will not accomplish its own purpose, unless it delight the ear with num- 
bers, or, in other words, unless it be cloathed in VERSE.’ 

Without this appeal to psychology, Hurd could hardly reason at all, 
for it is on the uniform laws of mind that his art of poetry is grounded. 
Human nature, “uniformly the same, in all,’”* governs the deduction of 
his critical principles and determines the specific rules of the art. 


17 “Tdea of Universal Poetry,” Works, 11, 3. 

18 Thid., 4. Cf. “Notes on the Epistle to Augustus,” Works, 1, 390. 

19 “T)iscourse on Poetical Imitation,” Works, 11, 129; cf. 147, 200, etc. 

20 “Tdea of Universal Poetry,” Works, 11, 6-7. 1 Thid., 8-9. 

2 Tbid., 11. 23 “Tiscourse on Poetical Imitation,” Works, 11, 147. 

24 In grounding artistic rules on the universal laws of mind Hurd typifies the most im- 
portant development of aesthetic theory in his generation. Burke, Kames, and Reynolds, to 
name only three, agreed with Hurd in attempting to make criticism a “rational science” by 
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(3) If the “evolution” of Hurd’s idea is controlled by psychological 
principles, its “application” is governed by the theory of kinds or literary 
' genres. Hurd assumes that under the Platonic idea or “‘notion’”’ of uni- 
versal poetry there exists an orderly heirarchy of kinds. Universal poetry 
is that form of composition whose end is pleasure, and to attain this end 
it must employ figures, fictions, and metre. In the different genres, how- 
ever, these qualities will appear in different proportions: 

Whatever deserves the name of POEM must unite these three properties; only 
in different degrees of each, according to its nature. For the art of every kind of 
poetry is only this general art so modified as the mature of each, that is, its more 
immediate and subordinate end, may respectively require.* 


Because the principles of universal poetry must be modified in terms of 
the kinds, a complete art of poetry will not be written until the specific 
rules of each kind have been “delivered and explained” as the rules of 
dramatic poetry have been explained by Aristotle. Hurd disclaims any 
pretension to accomplishing such a task; he undertakes merely to ‘‘de- 
duce some general conclusions, concerning Universal Poetry, which seem 
preparatory to those nicer disquisitions, concerning its several sorts or spe- 
cies.”* Even here, however, the theory of kinds is operative. 

It is the nature of each separate kind, its subordinate or proximate 
end, which governs the specific application of Hurd’s universal principles: 


For from these ends in subordination to that, which governs the genus, or which 
all poetry, as such, designs and prosecutes, are the peculiar rules and maxims of 
each species to be derived.?” 


All poetry, for example, must employ numbers, but the metre best suited 
to any particular poem is determined by its kind and the special pleasure 
proper to it. “To some species, it is thought more essential, than to 
others.’ In Italian and English, though not in French, blank verse 
“may afford all the melody of sound which is expected in some sorts of 
poetry, by its varied pause, and quantity only.’’ Tragedy is such a form.” 
In other kinds, however, and particularly in epic and lyric poetry, “which 
are more sollicitous to please the ear, and where such sollicitude, if taken 
notice of by the reader or hearer, is not resented, it may be proper, or 





revealing the psychological foundations of taste. In his love of philosophy and system, 
Hurd belongs with these writers, rather than with the unsystematic Warton brothers. 

% “‘Tdea of Universal Poetry,” Works, 11, 26. Cf. “Notes on the Art of Poetry,” Works, 1, 
66. % Works, 1, 4-5. 

27“On the Provinces of the Drama,” Works, 1, 30. Cf. “Discourse on Poetical Imita- 
tion,”’ ibid., 178-179. 28 “Tdea of Universal Poetry,” ibid., 13. 

°° Tbid., 23. 
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rather it becomes a law of the English and Italian poetry, to adopt 
rhyme.”*° Whatever deserves the name of poem must please the ear, but 
“in different degrees” according to the kind. 

Figures also are necessary; to object to figurative expression in poetry 
is, in effect, to “interdict the thing itself.’’*' Nevertheless, not all forms 
should equally be figurative. Each kind should employ 


as much of this force and spirit of words, as is consistent with the mature and de- 
gree of that pleasure, which it pretends to give. For the name of poem will belong 
to every composition, whose primary end is to please, provided it be so con- 
structed as to afford all the pleasure, which its kind or sort will permit.” 


Comedy, in general, will employ a relatively plain style, but “pomp and 
high coloring” is the proper manner for epic narration.* The style of 
tragedy is various, being governed not only, as all the forms are, by the 
general principle of decorum—fitness to the kind, to the nature of the 
subject and the purpose—but also more particularly by dramatic de- 
corum, or appropriateness of style to the speakers and to their situation 
and state of feeling. 

Fiction likewise is to be employed by the poet in different degrees 
according to the kind in which he writes. In order to delight, universal 
poetry should “outstrip nature,” addressing itself to “‘our wildest fancy, 
rather than to our judgment and cooler sense.” Poetry prefers ‘‘not only 
the agreeable, and the graceful, but, as occasion calls upon her, the 
vast, the incredible, I had almost said, the impossible, to the obvious 
truth and nature of things.”** These statements have been read and 
quoted as romantic in the extreme, but on the false assumption that they 
apply as stated to every sort of poem; Hurd, however, interprets the 
principle of fiction differently for each of the kinds, and even in universal 
poetry he qualifies this requirement. 

The principle of fiction, as Hurd applies it, means that poetry should 
go as far as possible in the direction of fiction. Though in some forms his 
license is large and generous, the poet cannot depart wholly from truth; 
he is restricted both by the “‘nature of the subject” and also by “the 
taste and apprehension of the people, to whom they [the poems] are ad- 
dressed.’ If his subject permits, and if popular belief—‘‘the received 


% Thid., 23-24. 

3 Thid., 7. The essence of “pure Poeiry,’’ Hurd states elsewhere, “consists in bold figures 
and a lively imagery.” (‘Notes on the Art of Poetry,”’ Works, 1, 99). 

82 “‘Tdea of Universal Poetry,”’ Works, 11, 7. 

33 “Notes on the Art of Poetry,” Works, 1, 94. 

4 Thid., 96-105. % “Tdea of Universal Poetry,” Works, 11, 8-9. 

% Tbid., 6. Cf. “Notes on the Art of Poetry,” Works, 1, 139; “Discourse on Poetical Imita- 
tion,” Works, 11, 178-179. 
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system of manners or religion’’—is favorable, the poet should push his 
fictions as far as he can towards the marvellous and sublime. But even 
in epic, the most licentious in this respect of all the kinds, he must have 
a “proper and convenient” ground for the erection of his “specious won- 
ders.’”*? The limits of poetic feigning therefore vary with the general state 
of popular opinion, the age and the nation, and also with the kind. A 
fiction tolerable in ancient Greece, or in the middle ages, would not be 
tolerable in eighteenth-century England; a fable acceptable in epic would 
be improper in comedy.** 

(4) By way of summary, the Dissertation on the Idea of Universal Poetry 
may be described as a series of aesthetic rules, derived from a first prin- 
ciple by deduction, and arranged in an orderly sequence upon a frame- 
work of literary kinds. Poetry, in Hurd’s view, may be reduced to one 
single universal principle (pleasure) which governs all the varied phenom- 
ena of the art.*® This controlling principle is analyzable into more spe- 
cific rules (fiction, figures, metre), which are determined by the laws of the 
human mind. These rules, which “all poetry, as such’”’ must accept, are 
then further divided by application to the poetic genera and species. 

Since the different kinds approximate in various degrees to the uni- 
versal idea of poetry, each having its own subordinate principle or 
“proximate end,” the rules must apply to each in different degrees. It is 
only the most general rules, stated in their broadest and vaguest forms, 
which will apply to every poem, no matter what its kind; in acquiring 
concreteness and particular application, the rules must be redefined or 
“modified.” What is proper for one type of poem would be improper in 
another; a style adapted to the didactic epistle would be inappropriate 
to the ode, a metre correct for comedy would be wrong in pastoral, and a 
fiction which is an ornament to epic would be intolerable on the stage. 

A systematic relativism, in other words, is inherent in Hurd’s whole 
outlook. The theory of kinds and the law of decorum require that all 
Hurd’s propositions be understood in their systematic context; except 
in their most general form, the rules are not transferable from one kind 
to another. The importance of this relativism can hardly be exaggerated, 


37 Thid., 10. Cf. “Discourse on Poetical Imitation,” ibid., 238. 

88 Cf. Hurd’s discussion of the degree of probability required in the plot and character- 
ization of comedy and tragedy; tragedy may deviate farther from nature in its draft of 
characters, but in the conduct of the fable its laws are more severe. Since their ends are 
different, their relation to nature must be different. (“Notes on the Epistle to Augustus,” 
Works, 1, 385-388). 

9 The final perfection of criticism Hurd says, ‘would consist in an ability to refer every 
beauty and blemish to a separate class; and every class, by a gradual progression, to some 
one single principle.”’ (““Notes on the Epistle to Augustus,”” Works, 1, 391. Cf. “On the 
Provinces of the Drama,” ibid., 1, 105.) 
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for it affects all his statements and, if they are not to be misunderstood, 
it must be remembered at every point. 


III 


The Letters on Chivalry and Romance present a somewhat different 
appearance than the Idea of Universal Poetry. They deal with a more 
specific critical question, and the theories on which the argument rests 
are for the most part implied rather than expressed. I believe, neverthe- 
less, that the Letters employ the same assumptions as the dissertation 
(which was written three or four years later), and that they illustrate the 
same critical method. Briefly summarized, the main argument of the 
book is as follows: 

The medieval romances, though apparently so fantastic and absurd, 
had their foundations in real conditions; they are a literary reflection, 
somewhat exaggerated and distorted, of the chivalric code, which was 
itself an expression of feudalism.*® As the conditions of feudal Europe 
show some resemblance to those of Greece in the heroic age, so there is a 
certain degree of resemblance between chivalric and heroic manners, and, 
in turn, between romance and the classical epic—admiration for the mili- 
tary character, respect for bards and poets, love of hospitality, delight 
in martial games, and so on.*! 

There are two important differences between the two sets of customs: 
medieval gallantry provided “‘a dignity, a magnificence, a variety in the 
feudal, which the other wanted,” and medieval superstitions (including 
religious fanaticism) were more solemn—‘“more sublime, more terrible, 
more alarming.” These differences make feudal manners more suitable, 
as material for “the greater poetry’”—that is, epic—than the manners of 
the heroic age in Greece.” This contention is made more plausible, Hurd 


40 Letters I-11. 

4! Letter 1v. Cf. Moral and Political Dialogues, 111, in Letters, ed. Morley, pp. 37-75. 

Letters v-vr. Although Hurd states clearly that he is defending not the “‘com position” 
of Gothic works but “the manners described in them” (Letter vit, p. 116), this point has 
often been misunderstood. Hurd had no taste for the romances, which he despised without 
having read: “Not that I shall make a merit with you in having perused these barbarous 
volumes my self; much less would I impose the ungrateful task upon you.” (Letter rv, 
p. 94. His information is derived mainly from Sainte-Palaye’s Memoires sur l’ancienne 
chevalerie. See Letters, pp. 55,94, and cf. Hamm, 820-22, Smith, 69-70, and Beers, 221-222.) 

In general, Hurd freely admits the superiority of classic art and taste. In poetry, as in 
architecture and gardening, the Gothic is not so “just” nor “of so true a taste” as the 
classic. He does not wish to argue “which of the two is conducted in the simplest and truest 
taste”’ (vim1, pp. 118, 122). He intends only to show that Gothic materials have qualities 
of the sublime and marvelous which make them valuable in epic, and that since they grew 
out of real conditions, they are not wholly fantastic. 

For a marked contrast between Hurd’s attitude and that of a real antiquarian and lover 
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suggests, by the evident partiality of Spenser and Milton, who were fully 
acquainted with the classics, for the chivalric fables.“ 

At this point Hurd turns to an analysis of the structure or design of the 
Faerie Queene. He believes that the unity of the poem lies neither in the 
moral allegory nor in the character of Arthur (through whom Spenser 
sought to superimpose a classic unity of action), but rather in a Gothic 
“unity of design”—the connection of all the various adventures with a 
single origin, the feast of the Faerie Queene, and with a single purpose, 
the fulfillment of her injunctions to the knights. In this unity of design, 
the poem has a framework consistent with its chivalric material; if this 
had been the poem’s only method, the plan would be entirely defensible. 
But since the poem has three different unifying devices—the plan of the 
feast, the character of Arthur, and the over-all allegorical scheme—Hurd 
concedes that in the Faerie Queene as it stands there is a “perplexity and 
confusion” which is a real defect.“ 

Leaving Spenser, Hurd briefly sketches the history of French and Eng- 
lish attitudes towards Italian poetry, whose low repute he ascribes in 
large part to the chauvinism of French critics. Boileau’s too memorable 
phrase about the clinquant of Tasso, popularized in England by Addison, 
has become a critical cliché and has been misapplied to Italian literature 
generally. Hurd believes that neither Addison nor Boileau wished to 
condemn Italian poetry wholesale; they claimed merely that Tasso, the 
best of the Italians, “chad some false thoughts, and dealt, as they sup- 
posed, too much in incredible fictions.”’ The first of these charges is just, 
but was not meant to be damning; if compensating virtues are present, 
it is not a serious fault. With the charge against Tasso’s fictions Hurd 
proceeds to deal in the tenth letter. 

In defending the fictions of Tasso, Hurd states that in epic poems the 
poet is not only permitted but required to create a “marvellous and ex- 
traordinary” world. In this world, “experience has less to do, than con- 
sistent imagination.” We are “all on fire” as we read the magical parts of 





of the medieval, see Leah Dennis, “Percy’s Essay ‘On the Ancient Metrical Romances’,”’ 
PMLA, xxx (1934), 81-97. In both knowing and enjoying the romances, Thomas Warton 
resembles Percy rather than Hurd. 

43 Letter vi. Smith notes that appreciation of Spenser was not unusual in the 1760’s 
(p. 72, note), but Montague seems to return to the view of twenty or thirty years ago that 
liking for Spenser and Milton was “radical” in 1762. 

“4 Letter vim. 

* Letter rx. Hurd’s defense of Tasso has been considered radical, but it should be re- 
membered that Dryden, Dennis, and Pope (among others) were all in some degree admirers 
of Tasso, and that Voltaire defended him long before Hurd. Cf. A. F. B. Clark, Boileau 
and the French Classical Critics (Paris, 1925), pp. 342-47, and Roderick Marshall, Italy in 
English Literature: 1755-1815 (New York, 1934), pp. 9-10, 14-15, 22-31, 52-61, etc. 
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the Jerusalem Delivered, and without these “Zyes of Gothic invention” 
we should scarcely give the poem a second reading. Far from being a de- 
fect, they are Tasso’s chief glory. 

These fictions have been rejected as unnatural and absurd, and this 
charge is superficially plausible. It is based, however, on a misuse of terms. 
It is true that all poetry must follow nature; but this “trite maxim” has 
been much abused by “applying it indiscriminately to all sorts of poetry.” 
The root meaning of the term is ‘‘the real powers and properties of human 
nature” or “the known and experienced course of affairs in this world,” 
but this should not be taken to imply that all poems must follow nature 
in that sense. Each kind must imitate that sort of nature, or nature 
conceived in that way, which is appropriate to it. 

The drama is a form of poetry which imitates directly, by representa- 
tion before our eyes; it is addressed to the passions and is designed to 
“touch the affections and interest the heart.” Since “we must first 
believe, before we can be affected,” the drama must deal with “truth 
itself.’ In this form the “liberty of transgressing nature” in the strictest 
sense is “infinitely restrained.” In epic, however, the form is narrative; 
the representation is indirect—absens facundia—and requires acceptance 
neither by the eye nor the ear. Its purpose, too, is different from that 
of drama; it is designed not to move the passions but to interest the 
“credulous” imagination. In this form, therefore, the poet is free to imi- 
tate nature, and in fact must do so, in a different way—by creating a 
fictitious world which the reader knows to be false, but which conforms 
to “the conceptions that are readily entertained of these magical and 
wonder-working Natures.” If the fictions of epic poetry have some foun- 
dation in popular belief, even “‘falshood convict’ is allowable. 

The main thesis of the tenth letter is that in Tasso’s time such a basis 
did exist, and that this is sufficient to give his fictions “poetical truth.” 
The tales of faery are exploded today, and Hurd would therefore “advise 
no modern poet to revive these faery tales in an epic poem.’ Tasso, 


4 Cf. “Notes on the Epistle to Augustus,” Works, 1, 385-387; “Provinces of the Drama,” 
Works, 11, 33, 44, etc. These are traditional neo-classical distinctions; cf. Dryden, Essays, 
ed. Ker, 1, 209, 11, 161-162, 211, etc. 

47 Letter x, p. 143. Smith states that “It was in his insistence upon the superiority of 
Gothic manners over classic for the purposes of modern poetry that Hurd was the most origi- 
nal and the most anti-neoclassical.” (Op. cit., 67. Italics mine.) On the contrary, Hurd 
states emphatically that “the success of these fictions will not be great, when they have no 
longer any footing in the popular belief.”” Milton therefore did well, even a hundred years 
before Hurd’s time, in replacing Gothic fables with more believable fictions—the Christian 
machinery of angels and devils. Elsewhere Hurd commends Davenant for rejecting the 
Italian prodigies and enchantments: ‘These conceits, he rightly saw, had too slender a 
foundation in the serious belief of his age to justify a relation of them ” (“Discourse on 
Poetical Imitation,” Works, 11, 237-238.) 
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however, may still be read with pleasure; if the modern reader would 
place himself in the circumstances of the poet, his own beliefs could re- 
main “‘as sceptical and as incredulous, as he pleases.” 

Hurd concludes his book with the somewhat melancholy reflection 
that in his time the “‘world of fine fabling” provided by Gothic materials 
is no longer available to the poet. The conditions which gave rise to it 
have vanished, and there is no longer even that minimal basis in popular 
belief which would make these fictions acceptable.** In the concluding 
letters Hurd’s argument is analogous to that of Joseph Wood Krutch in 
his book The Modern Temper, when he asserts that tragedy is not pos- 
sible in our times because modern conceptions of human nature and hu- 
man destiny are incompatible with the requirements of the tragic form 
and mood. “‘Some ages,”’ Hurd says, “are not so fit to write epic poems in, 
as others.’”4* 


IV 


In his earlier works, such as the Dissertation on the Provinces of the 
Drama (1753) or the Discourse on Poetical Imitation (1751), Hurd em- 
ploys the familiar neo-classical counters and reaches conventional neo- 
classical conclusions. Critics who have taken these essays into account 
have agreed in finding them thoroughly conservative.®® The Letters, how- 
ever, have been considered romantic. 

The evidence for this interpretation of the Le/ters centers in the eighth 
and tenth chapters. It is in Letter vii that Hurd analyzes the structure 
of the Faerie Queene, considering it, as he says, “‘under the idea, not of a 
classical but Gothic composition.” ‘Your classic ideas of unity,” he de- 
clares, “have no place here,” for the poem must be examined “‘with an 
eye to it’s Gothic original.” In Letter x, as summarized at length above, 
he defends the enchantments of Tasso by arguing that epic poetry should 
employ fictions to achieve the marvellous and sublime, and that it may 
depart from the “known and experienced course of affairs in this world.” 

These statements have been understood as a forthright attack on pre- 
vailing neo-classical views. Bosker, who interprets these letters as a 
denunciation of French formalism and as a romantic defense of imagina- 
tion and emotion, says that the importance of the Lefiers “‘in the history 
of the emancipation of critical thought from the bondage of rationalism” 
can hardly be overestimated. Miss Morley, in her introduction to the 
Letters, emphasizes Hurd’s “express statement” that there are different 
kinds of poetry, each of which must be criticized according to its own 
aims and ends. Elton contends that “Nothing can lose Hurd his position 


# Letters xI-xu. Letter x, p. 143. 
5° Bosker, op. cit., pp. 216-222; Saintsbury, History of English Criticism, pp. 265-268 
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as a critic; for he anticipates in his way, the truth set forth by Coleridge, 
that a great poem must be judged by the laws which it reveals, and not by 
those of another domain.” Saintsbury says that in the Letters Hurd “lays 
the axe directly to the root of the tree.” 

Such a conception of Hurd rests, I believe, upon a failure to under- 
stand the relation between the views expressed in the Le/ters and Hurd’s 
general theory of poetry. It can be shown, I think, that in the Letters 
Hurd is simply applying to a more specific material the principles em- 
ployed in his earliest treatises and systematically expounded, at the end 
of his critical career, in The Idea of Universal Poeiry. The assumptions 
and the method of reasoning from them are the same, and the conclusions 
reached can be shown to fall into place in a unified critical scheme. 

The eighth letter, for example, has been read as an attack on neo- 
classical conceptions of the rules and the kinds. Hurd endeavors to show 
that when scrutinized by the laws appropriate to it, Spenser's poem has 
at least a potential unity and design. He represents the Faerie Queene 
as an epic with Gothic materials. As a poem, “the very idea of a work re- 
quiring it,” it must have unity of some kind. As an epic, it must begin 
in medias res and follow a narrative, not historical, order of time; this 
rule, which Spenser follows, “is drawn from the nature of Epic composi- 
tion itself, and holds equally, let the subject be what it will, and whatever 
the system of manners be, on which it is conducted.’ By its subject 
matter, however, the Faerie Queene is Gothic, and Spenser therefore 
rightly based his design on Gothic customs, the feast and the quest; to 
the extent that he followed this plan, his method is consistent with the 
laws of the kind, arose out of his material, and gives the poem “that sort 
of unity and simplicity, which results from it’s nature.” But this is the 
only sort of unity any work has; in Hurd’s view, all poetry is governed 
by the same general rules, such as this of unity, but every genre has its 
own special application or version of the rule, and this is determined for 
any poem by the nature of its subject and the “‘subordinate end” of the 
kind. 

Elton and Miss Morley are thus perfectly right in stating that Hurd 
argues for different types of poetry, and for criticizing them by different 
standards. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that this argument is in- 
consistent with traditional views of the rules and the kinds; and Elton, 
in particular, is certainly mistaken in contending that for Hurd a poem 
‘must be judged by the laws which it reveals.” What Hurd says is that a 


5! Bosker, p. 231; Letters, ed. Morley, pp. 11-15; Oliver Elton, A Survey of English 
Literature: 1730-1780 (New York, 1928), 11, 129; Saintsbury, p. 270. 

52 Letter vit, pp. 120-121. Cf. ‘“‘Notes on the Art of Poetry,” Works, 1, 72; “Discourse on 
Poetical Imitation,” Works, u, 180-182. 53 Letter vil, pp. 118-120. 
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poem must be judged by the laws of its kind—in other words, by a rule 
deduced from philosophical theory and having a prescriptive authority 
superior to all precedent or practice. 

In the tenth letter the argument is of a similar kind, and its connections 
with Hurd’s general poetic theory are just as close and explicit. Arguing, 
as in the eighth letter, from the idea of the kind, Hurd justifies the 
“golden dreams” of Tasso by showing that they conform to the require- 
ments of the epic genre. The specific end of epic poetry is admiration; it 
is the “‘noblest’”’ of the kinds and the supreme example of “the greater 
poetry.” To this form, therefore, the qualities of universal poetry are 
necessary in their highest degree; epic poems should be more sublime, 
more figurative, and even more musical than any others.® On the other 
hand, Hurd always supposes that the poet’s fictions must have some con- 
nection with reality and truth. The poet’s duty, according to The Idea of 
Universal Poetry, is to “illustrate and adorn”’ reality, to delineate truth 
“in the most taking forms.’ In The Idea, in the Letters, and also in the 
Discourse on Poetical Imitation, Hurd justifies the use of fictions in epic 
poetry; he also states in all three that for the purposes of this genre, 
popular belief furnishes an adequate basis in nature and truth.’ Without 
this foundation, the poet’s fictions would ‘deservedly pass for dreams 
indeed,’’*®* but with it they are natural in the only sense that is ap- 
plicable to epic fables. 

The most interesting commentary on this line of reasoning is that of 
Smith. Rightly conceding that in the tenth letter Hurd “refuses to aban- 
don the truth-to-nature precept,” Smith nevertheless believes that this 
chapter shows a notable change in the author’s opinions, particularly in 
“the recognition of the value of poetic imagination and the accompany- 
ing interpretation of nature.’’®® Smith has failed to see that in all Hurd’s 
work, not only in the Letters but in the earlier writings, “nature’’ is a 
term of systematically varied meaning. It is not a fixed standard but a 


4 Letters, pp. 109, 117, 144. Cf. ‘Notes on the Art of Poetry,” Works, 1, 139; “Discourse 
on Poetical Imitation,’ Works, 11, 181-182, 237. 

55 “‘Tdea of Universal Poetry,” Works, 11, 7, 8-10, 23-24. See the discussion of fiction, 
figurative language, and metre in section two above. 

5 Works, 11, 8. The definition of poetry in terms of “nature” leads to the same conclusions 
as the definition in terms of “pleasure’’: “All Poetry, to speak with Aristotle and the Greek 
critics (if for so plain a point authorities be thought wanting) is, properly, imitation... . 
And the office of genius is but to select the fairest forms of things, and to present them in 
due place and circumstance, and in the richest colouring of expression, to the imagination.” 
(“Discourse on Poetical Imitation,’ Works, 11, 111. Cf. p. 184.) 

57 Letters, pp. 136, 143, 144; Works, 11, 10, and 238-239. Cf. Dryden, Essays, ed. Ker, 
1, 153, 187, 219, etc. 58 Letter x, p. 136. 

% Op. cit., pp. 64-65. Cf. S. H. Monk, The Sublime (New York, 1935), pp. 104-106. 
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shifting proportion, a ratio between the probable and the marvellous, or 
between truth and fiction, which varies in every age and for every genre; 
the term has no fixed meaning, for its significance is determined, at any 
point, by the special context in which it is used.*° Between the “‘nature” 
of the early works and the “nature” of the Letters there is, therefore, no 
change in Hurd’s opinion; there is merely a shift in the dialectical con- 
text, in the specific application of the term. Like fiction, figures, and 
metre, “nature” is essential to every poem, but like them it must appear 
“in different degrees” according to the kind. 1n its systematic, closely 
reasoned relativism, few passages in Hurd’s critica] writings are more 
typical of his method than the tenth chapter of the Letters. 

Hurd’s purpose, in the Letters as a whole, has not always been clearly 
understood. He is not defending the medieval romances, which he had 
not read, nor is he writing on poetry in general. His purpose is to defend 
the poetical value of chivalric manners and medieval superstitions as 
material for epic poetry; more particularly, he justifies the romance 
element in renaissance epic. As in his other writings, he reaches this con- 
clusion by comparing his subject with “the general dictates of common 
sense”’—that is, with principles deduced from the universal nature of 
poetry or from the specific nature of the kind. The conception of the 
epic genre employed in the Lefters is that which appears in his other 
works, and the whole discussion falls easily within the larger theoretical 
framework developed in The Idea of Universal Poetry. Here, as every- 
where in his criticism, Hurd’s argument is controlled by “the authority 
of rule, which we call reason.’ 

When the argument of the Lelters on Chivalry is placed in this way 
against the background of Hurd’s other essays and seen in its intimate 
relation to his general poetic theory, it seems clear that he is not attacking 
reason, the rules, the kinds, or the doctrine of imitation. Far from laying 


6° Cf. the treatment of “‘beauty” in ‘ Notes on the Art of Poetry,” Works, 1, 110-116, and 
of “pleasure” and “‘instruction,’”’ Works, 11, 16. A striking instance of this way of using 
terms is the treatment of “‘universality” or “the general” in Hurd’s essay on the drama. 
Lessing, who devotes four numbers of the Hamburgische Dramaturgie to the exposition of 
Hurd’s dramatic theory, is puzzled by the apparent inconsistency between Hurd’s state- 
ment that all poetry imitates general truth, or the universal, and his contention that in 
tragedy the characterization should be “‘particular.’”’ In Hurd’s context, this contention 
means that tragic characters should be more particular than those of comedy: “In calling 
the tragic character particular, I suppose it only less representative of the kind than the 
comic, not that the draught of so much character as it is concerned to represent should 
not be general.’”’ (Works, 11, 49; cf. 1, 255-261.) In attempting to fix the meaning of “the 
general,’’ Lessing pursues Hurd around an endless circle, but in Hurd’s own terms these 
different propositions are not inconsistent. 
© “Notes on the Epistle to Augustus,’ Works, 1, 392. 
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the axe to the neo-classical tree, Hurd is engaged in extending and sup- 
porting it. For his way of reasoning in criticism, the closest parallel is to 
be found not in Wordsworth or Coleridge but in Hurd’s philosophical 
contemporaries—in Hume, Kames, Reynolds, and Burke. If the con- 
clusions Hurd reaches are not those of the early neo-classicists, they are 
at least representative of the systematic and rational neo-classicism of the 
1750’s and 60’s. 
Hoyt TROWBRIDGE 


University of Oregon 








XXV 
JOHNSON’S LIVES OF SARPI, BLAKE, AND DRAKE 


7 no other field of writing save poetry did Johnson spend so much of 
his career as in biography—from the Life of Sarpi in 1738 to the Lives 
of the Poets in 1781. And in few of his undertakings was he so successful. 
Most of his biographical writing was done to order, and it frequently 
suffers from haste, but from first to last it shows his characteristic excel- 
lences, his eagerness and facility in generalization, his piercing analysis of 
character. 

Johnson’s theory of biography has been well treated by Mr. Bergen 
Evans,! but there has been little attempt to analyze his lives in relation 
to their sources to discover just how he worked. I propose here to examine 
three of his earliest biographies to find out what sources he went to, what 
material he used and omitted, what additions he made, and what pre- 


cisely was the result. 
I 


The Life of Father Paul Sarpi, Author of the History of the Council of 
Trent was published in the Gentleman’s Magazine in November, 1738,? 
with a statement that Johnson’s Proposals for his translation of the 
History had been published. The Life was undoubtedly intended as a 
puff for the forthcoming book, on which Johnson had been working since 
August.’ Although he was still engaged on the translation in the following 
April, it was never issued, since, as Boswell explains, another Samuel 
Johnson was also translating the book, and after a controversy both de- 
sisted. 

The English had long been interested in Sarpi not only as a Renais- 
sance scientist of much repute, but as an active opponent of many papal 
dogmas, and especially of the encroachment of the pope upon the inde- 
pendence of the Italian city states. His History, dedicated to James I, 
was first published in London, and was at once translated into English 
and into Latin. Three other English editions followed. It was translated 
into French by Amelot de la Houssaie in 1683, and by le Courayer in 1736 
in London. An anonymous translation of an Italian life of Sarpi was pub- 
lished in 1651 and reprinted in 1676 with the History. An English life 
by S. Whatley appeared in 1722 with his translation of Sarpi’s Rights of 
Sovereigns, and in 1736 one by John Lockman was prefaced to a transla- 
tion of Sarpi’s Treatise of Ecclesiastical Benefices. Johnson is indebted to 
none of these books except le Courayer’s. 


1 RES, x, 310. 2 vimt, 581-583. 
5 Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. Hill-Powell, 1, 135. 
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The newspaper advertisement for the Proposals for Johnson’s transla- 
tion states that the accompanying life and notes in le Courayer’s edition 
will also be translated. It is therefore not surprising to find that Johnson’s 
brief biography is by turns a synopsis, paraphrase, and translation of le 
Courayer’s. 

The first five paragraphs of Johnson’s Life correspond precisely to the 
first five in le Courayer’s; there are no important additions or omissions. 
Johnson is beginning with care. From this point he condenses consistently 
The paragraph on Sarpi’s health and diet, in which Johnson is clearly not 
interested, is omitted, as is the one on the internal strife in the Order of 
Servi, of which Father Paul was a member. Johnson also omits the second 
cause of Sarpi’s trouble with Rome—the accusation that he consorted 
with Jews and heretics, which was the immediate if not the only reason 
why he was refused a bishopric. This omission not only distorts his source, 
but perverts history. Johnson apparently felt that the real reason for the 
refusal was Sarpi’s almost open opposition to Rome, and that the heretics 
were but a convenient pretext. He obviously decided the question for 
himself, however, without consulting further authorities. Johnson’s date 
(1615) for the interdict of Paul V against Venice is a mistranscription of 
the roman numerals MDCVI. This error was not corrected, since the 
biography was never revised. Johnson sketches in a single sentence the 
controversy between the Venetians and the Pope, mentioning two 
pamphlets written by Sarpi; le Courayer gives the whole in detail in five 
long paragraphs. 

A detailed analysis of the points in controversy Johnson translates 
rather closely, including eight of the twelve papal claims, omitting the 
first and last (implied in others), and the last two perhaps because they 
are difficult to controvert. He changes the order probably with a view to 
emphasis, though the result differs only slightly. Johnson clearly con- 
sidered these arguments to be central in his Life, and treated them with 
care. The Venetian rebuttal, given in full by le Courayer, is only implied 
by Johnson. The first sentence of the paragraph is Johnson’s addition: 
“The Venetian Writers, whatever might be the Abilities of their Ad- 
versaries, were at least superior to them in the Justice of their Cause.” 
The end of the paragraph, largely repeating this, is also Johnson’s. Le 
Courayer comments: “‘Maximes fausses, insensées, monstrueuses, sub- 
versives de tout Gouvernement, & dont plusieurs sont autant de blas- 
phémes, dont les anciens Papes eussent eu autant d’horreur, que les 
moderns en ont paru jaloux.” Johnson calls them ‘‘Maxims equally 
shocking, weak, pernicious, and absurd! which did not require the Abili- 
ties or Learning of F. Paul to demonstrate their Falshood, and destruc- 
tive Tendency.” One addition which every Johnsonian will note is the 
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adverb equally. Le Courayer uses this with great frequency in such 
places, and it is just possible that Johnson acquired his similar habit 
from translating this book. 

Le Courayer then contrasts the moderation of the Venetian writers 
with the grossness of the Romans, but as this is only an expansion of 
material which Johnson had already used, he omits it here. 

The first sentence of the next paragraph is Johnson’s: “It may be easily 
imagined that such Principles were quickly overthrown, and that no 
Court but that of Rome thought it for its Interest to favour them.” 
This is only a variation on Johnson’s two additions to the preceding para- 
graph. His readiness to comment is one of the most obvious differences 
between the two versions. He omits the terms of the treaty, presumably 
as of no general interest, and also an account of a Jesuit pamphlet against 
Sarpi which may have inspired the attempt to assassinate him. 

From this point Johnson treats his source with much more freedom. 
He omits much, condenses more radically, and indeed seems only anxious 
to conclude. His nine short remaining paragraphs represent sixteen 
closely printed quarto pages. Furthermore, for the first time he makes 
radical changes in the order of his material. His single sentence in para- 
graph seventeen is perhaps the most interesting in this Life. It is made 
up from five distinct sources. The first clause summarizes le Courayer’s 
thirty-ninth paragraph; the second clause through Trent resumes le 
Courayer’s forty-fourth paragraph; for the description of the History 
Johnson went back to le Courayer’s Preface, which he had not used be- 
fore. There (p. iv) le Courayer says: “‘la narration est si aisée, & les faits si 
heureusement liés les uns avec les autres, que les plus judicieux Critiques 
n’ont pas fait difficulté de donner cette Histoire comme le meilleur modéle 
que puissent se proposer les Historiens.”” Johnson roughly paraphrases: 
“a Work unequal’d for the judicious Disposition of the Matter, and art- 
ful Texture of the Narration.’’ Le Courayer goes on to say that Burnet 
said “que c’est un modéle que doivent suivre tous ceux qui veulent réussir 
a écrire l’Histoire.” Johnson gives this as “commended by Dr Burnet, as 
the completest Model of Historical Writing,” and then relies on his mem- 
ory to say that it was “celebrated by Mr Wotton, as equivalent to any 
Production of Antiquity.”” Wotton did not say quite this. In his Reflec- 
tions upon Ancient and Modern Learning‘ he says very briefly that Sarpi’s 
History equals or surpasses ancient historians except perhaps in elo- 
quence. Temple attacked this in his Defense of the Essay upon Ancient 
and Modern Learning,’ and Wotton defended himself at length in his 
Defense of the Reflections.* Johnson may have relied on his recollection of 


4 Ed. 1694, p. 44. 5 Miscellanea, 111, 250. * Ed. 1705, pp. 495-498, 
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any of these three books. The quotation with which he concludes the 
paragraph is taken from page viii of le Courayer’s Preface, and is exact 
except for the omission of two unimportant phrases. These two pages 
of the Preface seem to be the only ones Johnson noticed. He was appar- 
ently attracted to the first by Burnet’s name, and to the second by the 
beautiful series of balanced phrases of the sort which he himself used so 
frequently in later writings. He probably skimmed through the Preface 
first, either marking the passages in the margin or jotting down refer- 
ences to them on a scrap of paper—he was in the habit of doing both—for 
use when he came to the proper section of the Life. 

Johnson omits altogether Sarpi’s partial reconciliation with Rome, 
further remarks about his retirement, and an account of his writings on 
the differences between Venice and Paul V,—the first because it had no 
consequences, the second because it has already been mentioned, and the 
third because so much has already been said on the subject of those dif- 
ferences. The story of the composition of Sarpi’s treatises on Benefices, 
The Inquisition, The Right of Asylum, etc. Johnson summarizes in a single 
clause, and the paragraphs on whether Sarpi had Protestant leanings are 
omitted because Johnson intended to use this material at the end. One 
change was the result of carelessness: le Courayer does not say that Sarpi 
fell ill at the beginning of 1622, or that he was ill a year, but that he fell 
ill in the course of 1622, and died at the beginning of 1623. The paragraph 
on Sarpi’s approaching death is omitted. 

Affecting as is the French account of Sarpi’s death, Johnson makes it 
still more so by subtle compression. Le Courayer says: 


Le Dimanche 8 de Janiver il ne laissa pas, tout accablé qu’il étoit, de se lever pour 
célébrer la Messe; ensuite de laquelle il s’en alla, comme 4 son ordinaire, prendre 
son repas avec les autres. Mais c’étoient les derniers efforts d’une nature presque 
éteinte, & qui se roidissoit contre la force du mal. Aprés avoir été surpris le Lundi 
d’une foiblesse qui fit craindre pour sa vie, il se prépara le Jeudi 4 son dernier 
moment par la demande du Saint Viatique, qu’il recut avec des sentimens de foi, 
de piété & de résignation, qui firent admirer sa religion, & tirérent des larmes des 
yeux de tous les spectateurs. 


Johnson’s account is: 


On Sunday the eighth of January of the next Year, he rose weak as he was, to 
Mass, and went to take his Repast with the rest, but on Monday was seized with 
a Weakness that threatened immediate Death, an on Thursday prepared for his 
Change by receiving the Viaticum with such Marks of Devotion as equally 
melted and edified the Beholders. 


Johnson then follows le Courayer closely. Almost the only phrase not 
represented in English, “‘chacun en fut également édifié & attendri”, he 
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had just used. He uses a few lines from a long summary of Sarpi’s char- 
acter, and adds a quotation from his letters from above. A summary of 
his writings is omitted, as well as a description of his physical appearance. 
These omissions clearly enhance the effectiveness of the close of the biog- 
raphy. The description of Father Paul’s appearance seems particularly 
out of place here. Instead, Johnson summarizes le Courayer’s account of 
Sarpi’s esteem for the Church of England, which is more appropriate, 
since religion has been the subject of the last paragraphs. Johnson’s 
concluding paragraph is a summary of the last paragraph of le Courayer. 

Perhaps the most interesting point in this analysis of Johnson’s biog- 
raphy is the fact that he used only one book in its preparation, even 
though there was much more material available. If the Life purported 
to be a translation of le Courayer, this would be understandable, but it 
does not. It may be that Johnson intended to preface this to his transla- 
tion of the History, a very large book in itself, and felt that anything 
more exhaustive would be superfluous. At any rate it is clear that he 
viewed it as hackwork, on which it was never his custom to spend un- 
necessary pains. 

From any point of view, Johnson’s Life is a monument of condensation. 
The French version fills thirty-four closely printed pages in a large quarto, 
and Johnson omits little of importance to the understanding of Sarpi’s life 
and character. Fifteen of Johnson’s twenty-five paragraphs are composed 
of single sentences, and only one is as long as four sentences. Even so, 
these sentences are seldom long or involved, as they sometimes became 
in the middle period of Johnson’s career. 

Of historical value, Johnson’s Life possesses little. There are no new 
facts, and there is little new interpretation. It is clearly aimed at those 
readers who will not consult a long and authoritative, though sometimes 
tiresome, account. For them Johnson has provided a life which is suf- 
ficiently full and accurate, and at the same time swiftly moving and dig- 
nified. 


II 


Johnson’s life of Robert Blake (1598-1657), the great admiral of the 
Commonwealth, was published in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 
1740.” It was issued as a small pamphlet later in the same year, and ap- 
peared at least four more times during Johnson’s lifetime. An introduc- 
tory paragraph makes it clear that the motive for publishing a life of 
Blake at this time was to compare the glorious past naval history of 


7 x, 301-307. 
8 Serially in the London Chronicle, 16-20 Aug., 1757, marking the centenary of Blake’s 
death, and appended to Johnson’s Life of Savage in 1767, 1769, 1777. 
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England with the disastrous efforts of Admiral Vernon. Johnson’s Life 
represents somewhat more research than his life of Sarpi, but is, in the 
last analysis, still a piece of hackwork. 

As Professor Laughton pointed out in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, Johnson’s main source is the anonymous biography, allegedly 
by a friend of Blake, published in 1704 in Lives English and Forein 
Johnson once refers to and quotes from this life, but gives no indication 
that he relied on it for most of his material. As in the life of Sarpi, he 
follows his source without much rearrangement of material, but here he 
introduces details from primary sources. After following the first para- 
graph of the anonymous life proper, Johnson brings in some facts about 
Blake’s education from Anthony 4 Wood, who, he correctly felt, was more 
trustworthy than a supposed friend of Blake. Two substitutions here 
are characteristic: Johnson omits the statement that Blake was “bred”’ 
at the Free School at Bridgewater, and says instead, “Of his earliest 
years we have no account, and, therefore, can amuse the reader with 
none of those prognostics of his future actions, so often met with in 
memoirs.’’®* Again, the source says, “Happy were these Nations that the 
Knight [the warden of Merton College] hinder’d Blake of a Preferment, 
which wou’d have kept him out of the World, where he made so glorious 
a Figure in his Countries Service.” Johnson remarks, “So much do the 
greatest events owe sometimes to accident or folly!’”® 

After pursuing his source for a few lines, Johnson quotes a sentence 

from Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, and then summarizes a long 
paragraph from his source, adding a few interpretive phrases here 
italicized: 
When civil war broke out, Blake, in conformity with his avowed rpinciples, de- 
clared for the parliament; and, thinking a bare declaration for right not all the duty 
of a good man, raised a troop of dragoons for his party, and appeared in the field 
with so much bravery, that he was, in a short time, advanced, without meeting 
any of those obstructions which he had encountered in the university. 


Johnson next omits the account of Blake’s first year as governor of 
Taunton, since he is concentrating on naval history, and summarizes 
several pages very briefly. But, still a good Jacobite, he is interested in 
Blake’s behavior on the death of Charles, and follows his source closely, 
paraphrasing a quotation from Blake to make it more emphatic. By 
further condensation Johnson misleads the reader as to the immediacy 
of Blake’s pursuit of Prince Rupert, and combines two vitcories into 


88 Works, 1825, v1, 293. This edition has been used for convenience in quoting from the 
lives of Blake and Drake. There are a few textual differences, all due, I think, to the printer 
or to editors after Jchnson’s death, ® Ibid., p. 294. 10 Idem. 
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one. These are the most serious historical faults in the life. Immediately 
afterward, he simplifies a loose statement about the number of Rupert’s 
ships burnt by Blake, and arrives at a happier result. After the account 
of Blake’s treatment of a French ship which he challenged, Johnson adds 
a characteristic interpretive comment: “scorning to take advantage of 
an artifice, and detesting the appearance of treachery.” He then omits 
four pages, follows the next paragraph, generalizing on its particulars, 
and adding from Heath’s Chronicle” the hours of the fight and Blake’s 
letter. He then quotes briefly from Whitlock’s Memoirs," a source book 
which he should have used more extensively. Another page is omitted, 
more epitomized, and half a page omitted. Johnson’s description of the 
battle in Kentish Knock is taken from Whitlock (p. 460), except for the 
remark that the Dutch vessels were of shallower draft than the English,“ 
and that the English sailors were eager to attack in the Dutch harbors. 
A summary of two pages (469-470) of Whitlock calls forth a highly 
Johnsonian comment: 


Such is the general revolution of affairs in every state; danger and distress 
produce unanimity and bravery, virtues which are seldom unattended with suc- 
cess; but success is the parent of pride, and pride of jealousy and faction; faction 
makes way for calamity, and happy is that nation whose calamities renew their 
unanimity. Such is the rotation of interests, that equally tend to hinder the total 
destruction of a people, and to obstruct an exorbitant increase of power.'® 


The next paragraph expands Johnson’s anonymous source, and the 
ensuing description of the next battle is taken from the very biased 
Britains Triumphs,” apparently Johnson’s only use of this book. The 
following paragraph is wholly Johnson’s, and is worth reproducing: 


There are, sometimes, observations and inquiries, which all historians seem to 
decline by agreement, of which this action may afford us an example: nothing 
appears, at the first view, more to demand our curiosity, or afford matter for 
examination, than this wild encounter of twenty-two ships, with a force, accord- 
ing to their own accounts who favour the Dutch, three times superiour. Nothing 
can justify a commander in fighting under such disadvantages, but the impossi- 
bility of retreating. But what hindered Blake from retiring, as well before the 
fight, as after it? To say he was ignorant of the strength of the Dutch fleet, is to 
impute to him a very criminal degree of negligence; and, at least, it must be con- 
fessed, that from the time he saw them, he could not but know that they were 
too powerful to be opposed by him, and even then there was time for retreat. To 
urge the ardour of his sailors, is to divest him of the authority of a commander, 


1 [bid., p. 296. 2 1676, pp. 317-318. 18 Oxford, 1853, ru, 456. 

™ This detail is given in Samuel Colliber’s account of the war in Columna Rostrata, 
1727, p. 95. 14 Gent. Mag.: “generally the.” 
¥ Loc. cit., pp. 299-300, © 1656, pp. 124-125. 
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and to charge him with the most reproachful weakness that can enter into the 
character of a general. To mention the impetuosity of his own courage, is to make 
the blame of his temerity equal to the praise of his valour; which seems, indeed, 
to be the most gentle censure that the truth of history will allow. We must then 
admit, amidst our eulogies'? and applauses, that the great, the wise, and the 
valiant Blake, was once betrayed to an inconsiderate and desperate enterprise, 
by the resistless ardour of his own spirit, and a noble jealousy of the honour of his 
country.!8 


In the next paragraph Johnson follows his source at times closely, 
even verbatim. He takes one detail from Clarendon, changes the titles 
of Monk and Dean from generals to colonels, and from a source unknown 
to me adds that their aid was given at Blake’s request. In the following 
paragraph, Johnson again follows his anonymous source, except that he 
adds, apparently from Colliber,’* the Dutch figures for shipping lost, 
naturally more conservative than the English figures, and another refer- 
ence to the shape of the Dutch boats. 

All of the next paragraph except the last quotation from Blake is taken 
from his source, and the next two paragraphs epitomize it, often verba- 
tim. The next paragraph in the source refers the reader to ‘‘the life of 
General Monk” for a more extended account of an engagement, and ac- 
cordingly Johnson’s relation is expanded. Two of the three following 
paragraphs are also summarized by Johnson from Colliber.*° A little 
below, the date 1656 (in the Genileman’s Magazine, 1666) is a misreading 
of 1655; to the same paragraph Johnson adds the information that after 
suppressing the Barbary pirates Blake exacted £60,000 from the duke 
of Tuscany, and sent enough tribute from other states to fill sixteen ships. 
The next paragraph comes from Bishop Burnet, as credited. The follow- 
ing one sums up over four pages of the source, adding Rapin’s remarks. 
Clarendon is then subjected to quotation again, and the summary of the 
source is continued; at this point Johnson omits one point to use it later 
in his conclusion. In introducing a last quotation from Clarendon, John- 
son comments on the barbarity of the Restoration in exhuming Blake’s 
body: “But that regard which was denied his body, has been paid to his 
better remains, his name and his memory. Nor has any writer dared to 
deny him the praise of intrepidity, honesty, contempt of wealth, and love 
of his country." 

The extended quotation from the source which follows is accurate, 
except in three minor points. The last paragraph is summary again, in- 
cluding the point earlier omitted, that although Blake cashiered his 
brother for not doing his duty on shipboard, he nevertheless left him his 


17 Gent. Mag.: “‘elogies.” 18 Loc. cit., pp. 301-302. 19 Op. cit., p. 115, 
2 Op. cit., pp. 125-127. ™ Loc. cit., p. 308. 
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estate; Johnson adds, “knowing him well qualified to adorn or enjoy a 
private fortune, though he had found him unfit to serve his country in a 
publick character, and had, therefore, not suffered him to rob it.” 

The Life of Blake is almost three times as long as that of Sarpi, but it 
is evident that Johnson’s procedure was about the same: he wrote with 
one book in front of him, condensing radically, and occasionally adding 
bits from sources which are on the whole rather obvious—Heath, Burnet, 
Clarendon, Rapin, and Colliber. The biography has no independent his- 
torical value, but that was scarcely its purpose. It no doubt served its 
immediate journalistic end, since it is lively, and sufficiently detailed 
and accurate for the readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


III 


Johnson’s life of Sir Francis Drake was begun in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine in August, 1740, the month following his short biography of 
Admiral Blake, and was continued through several numbers.” It was no 
doubt intended, as was the Life of Blake, to remind the English of the 
contrast between their past naval glories and the present inglorious de- 
feats. Though much longer than the lives of Blake and Sarpi, it is, like 
them, almost wholly taken from a single volume, with little independent 
historical value as a consequence. The biography consists in a fairly 
detailed account of four of Drake’s voyages, 1572, 1577, 1585, 1595, to 
which is added a brief introduction from Nathaniel Crouch’s The English 
Hero.* As before, Johnson condenses, generalizes, and comments at will, 
and as usual these comments add a particular flavor to the narrative. 
For example, in the following paragraphs only the italicized part is from 
the source: 


If it were not improper to dwell longer on an incident, at the first view so in- 
considerable, it might be added, that it deserves the reflection of those, who, when 
they are engaged in affairs not aequate to their abilities, pass them over with a 
contemptuous neglect, and while they amuse themselves with chimerical schemes, 
and plans of future undertakings, suffer every opportunity of smaller advantage 
to slip away, as unworthy their regard. They may learn, from the example of 
Drake, that diligence in employments of less consequence, is the most successful 
introduction to greater enterprises. 

After having followed, for some time, his master’s profession, he grew weary of so 
narrow a province, and, having sold his little vessel, ventured his effects in the new 


2x, 389-396, 443-447, 509-515, 600-603; x1, 38-44. Like the Blake, it was appended 
to Johnson’s Savage in 1767, 1769, 1777. 

%3 This, the most popular life of Drake, went into at least sixteen editions. Johnson’s 
biography is not related to that of Samuel Clark, 1671, or the anonymous Life and dangerous 
voyages of Sir Francis Drake, printed for H. Dean, c. 1722, except that all have similar 
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trade to the West Indies, which, having not been long discovered, and very little 
frequented by the English, till that time, were conceived so much to abound 
in wealth, that no voyage thither could fail of being recompensed by great ad- 
vantages. Nothing was talked of among the mercantile or adventurous part of 
mankind, but the beauty and riches of the new world. Fresh discoveries were fre- 
quently made, new countries and nations never heard of before, were daily de- 
scribed, and it may easily be concluded, that the relaters did not diminish the 
merit of their attempts, by suppressing or diminishing any circumstance that 
might produce wonder, or excite curiosity. Nor was their vanity only engaged in 
raising admirers, but their interest, likewise, in procuring adventurers, who were, 
indeed, easily gained by the hopes which naturally arise from new prospects, 
though, through ignorance of the American seas, and by the malice of the Span- 
iards, who, from the first discovery of those countries, considered every other 
nation that attempted to follow them, as invaders of their rights, the best con- 
certed designs often miscarried.™ 


It is tempting to dwell for a moment on autobiographical elements in 
the first of these two paragraphs. Although Johnson had at the time of 
writing been employed by Cave on the Gentleman’s Magazine for two 
years, in that time he had made little progress toward either fame or 
security; he too was conscious of his powers, but if he did not complain, 
he singled out for praise in the career of his subject a similar period of 
slow progress and patient waiting. 

After the ninth paragraph Johnson leaves Crouch to follow for the rest 
of the biography a small reprint of four pamphlets on Drake published in 
1652-53 for Nicholas Bourne. That Johnson used the reprint and not the 
original pamphlets is clear from typographical errors which he follows.* 

The first pamphlet, which describes the 1572 voyage, is Sir Francis 
Drake Reuiued {1628}, 


Faithfully taken out of the Report of M. Christopher Ceely, Ellis, Hixom, and 
others, who were in the same voyage with him. By Philip Nichols, Preacher. 
Reuiewed by Sir Francis Drake himself before his death, and much holpen and 
enlarged by diuers Notes, with his owne hand here and there Inserted. Set forth 
by Sir Francis Drake Baronet (his Nephew) now liuing. 


After omitting the biographical matter of the first two paragraphs, in 
which Johnson has already followed Crouch, he keeps reasonably close 
to Nichols, following his spelling of varying proper names like Rause and 
Symerons.* 

The second pamphlet concerns the 1577 voyage: The World Encom- 
passed by Sir Francis Drake, Being his next voyage to that of Nombre de 


% Loc. cit., p. 311. 
% E.g., Johnson gives the Marigold 30 tons instead of 80. 
** The anonymous life spells these Rawse and Cimerons. 
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Dios formerly imprinted . .. 1628. Johnson again omits the four pre- 
liminary paragraphs and then follows with some fidelity. 

Johnson’s account of the next voyage is much abridged from the third 
pamphlet, Walter Bigges’s A summarie and true discourse of sir Francis 
Drakes West Indian voyage, begun in the year 1585 . . . 1589. Johnson’s 
statement at the end that each member of the expedition gained only £6 
is a misunderstanding of the statement in the source that the gain 
amounted to £6 per share, an entirely different matter, as a little multi- 
plication shows. The comment, nevertheless, is distinctly Johnsonian: 
“So cheaply is life sometimes hazarded.” 

The last voyage, 1595, taken from A Relation of another voyage into 

the West Indies, is given only two sentences, of which the second refers 
perhaps to Camden: “It is reported by some, that the ill success of this 
voyage hastened his death.’”’ Johnson’s final remark is highly charac- 
teristic: 
Upon what this conjecture is grounded does not appear; and we may be allowed 
to hope, for the honour of so great a man, that it is without foundation; and that 
he, whom no series of success could ever betray to vanity or negligence, could 
have supported a change of fortune without impatience or dejection.* 


The Life of Drake differs from the lives of Blake and Sarpi in that 
Johnson relied more on primary materials in the longest and last, but in 
general he followed the same method in each of these popular biographies. 
A single volume served as the main source, which was sharply abridged, 
omitting factual details, but adding occasional bits from other narratives, 
and interpolating many Johnsonian generalizations and interpretive 
comments. It is these last alone which bring the lives out of the ruck of 
journalism close to the realm of literature, and it was the development of 
this tendency during a long career which made Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets the most enduring monument of eighteenth-century critical 
biography. 

E. L. McApaM, Jr. 

New York University 


27 Cf. Annales, 1630, Book rv, 76. % Loc. cit., p. 375. 
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XXVI 


THE DATING OF SHELLEY’S PROSE 


HE dating of Shelley’s prose essays and fragments is at present 

very uncertain.’ Mary Shelley’s dates in the preface to Essays, 
Letters from Abroad, Translations, and Fragments, 1840, are, for the most 
part, conjectures. W. M. Rossetti in A Memoir of Shelley* gives briefly, 
without systematic evidence, the dates of some of the fragments. Forman 
and the Julian editors follow, with some exceptions, Rossetti’s dating in 
their editions of Shelley’s prose.* Koszul laid a more secure foundation 
for the dating of some of Shelley’s prose.‘ His study of the external evi- 
dence of the MSS in the Bodleian notebook has resulted in considerable 
progress. The present writer has approached the problem of dating Shel- 
ley’s prose from a study of the internal evidence which consists, in a large 
measure, of the study of the relation of Shelley’s prose to his reading as 
found in the Journal of Shelley and Mary,’ Shelley’s letters, and other 
biographical sources. Shelley’s quotations, references, and allusions to 
his reading supply valuable information for dating. Some of the prose 
fragments, hitherto undated, are assigned a date, while the date of 
others is changed, confirmed, or given more precise limits. It should be 
acknowledged, however, that Shelley’s wide variety of reading, and the 
extraordinary tenacity of his memory make for caution in dating works 
too confidently on the basis of internal evidence. Until such time as 
Shelley’s prose MSS are studied as minutely, thoroughly, and systemati- 
cally as the MSS of the Bodleian notebook, the dates of the fragments 
given in the following notes may serve as tentative points d’appui for a 
study of the development of She lley’s thought. 


1 The essays and fragments dealt with in this paper are those which are undated or whose 
date is uncertain. The date of Shelley’s notes and translations from Plato has been dealt 
with by the present writer in MLR, xxxtv (1939), 245-248; xxxv1 (1941), 98-105, 116. 

2W. M. Rossetti, A Memoir of Shelley (London: The Shelley Society’s Publications, 
1886), pp. 148-151. 

*H. B. Forman, Shelley’s Prose Works (London: Reeves and Turner, 1880); The Julian 
Edition of The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, newly edited by Roger Ingpen and 
Walter E. Peck (London and New York: E. Benn Ltd. and C. Scribner’s Sons, 1928-30), 
Prose, v-v1I. 

4 Shelley’s Prose in the Bodleian Manuscripts, edited by A. H. Koszul (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1910). 

5 The Journal is found in Shelley and Mary (privately printed, 1882). The writer is in- 
debted to Prof. Newman I. White for a loan of the typescript of this work. For Shelley’s 
reading list, contained in the yearly summary kept by Mary in the Journal, see N. I. 
White, Shelley (New York: Knopf, 1940), 1, Appendix v1, 539-545, and for a fuller list, 
with more accurate titles, see his index, under Shelley’s reading, 11, cviii-cxii. 
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ESSAY ON CHRISTIANITY 


Rossetti assigns the Essay to the year 1815, and Forman to the same 
year or “a little later.” Koszul, pointing out that the Essay appears in 
the Bodleian notebook in the midst of material whose date is 1814-18, 
favors the earlier half of 1817 as the date of the composition, a time which 
coincides with reflections of similar religious and philosophical thoughts 
in Shelley’s life. In editing the Essay Koszul found in the Bodleian MS 
several classical quotations which were omitted in the 1859 text. It is 
the object of this note to point out the significance of these and other 
quotations and references for the date of the Essay. 

As a comparison of Shelley’s reading with works written during or 
shortly after the reading shows, it is a general characteristic of Shelley 
to quote or refer in his prose to authors he had just read or was reading. 
For example, Hogg wrote to Shelley on June 15, 1821, highly recommend- 
ing to Shelley Plato’s Gorgias ;? Shelley answers Hogg on October 22, 
1821, and tells him that he is reading the Gorgias.* As a result of this 
reading Shelley refers to Gorgias, 465 D, E, 521 E in Charles the First, 
384-386, which he finished in the early part of 1822. Similarly Shelley 
read Plato’s Jon in the latter part of 1820.° A Defence of Poetry, written 
in March, 1821, not only reflects its central thought!® but also includes 
several quotations from it in the fragments." These and other instances” 
reveal the importance of quotations and references as points d’appui for 
dating. Thus a composition containing a quotation or reference to an 
author read by Shelley can probably be dated if we have the date of 
Shelley’s reading of that author. 

The following table of quotations and references in Koszul’s text of the 
Essay gives the terminus post quem and terminus ante quem of its com- 
position. 

® Koszul, op. cit., p. 11. 

7 This information comes from Shelley and Mary, p. 642. 

8 Julian Edition, vm, 311. 

9 Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited by Roger Ingpen (London: G. Bell and Sons, 
1914), 1, 847. 

10 Koszul, op. cit , p. 88: “‘The sacred links . . . sustains the life of all,’’ which is a tran- 
scription of Ion, 533, D,E. 

1 Tbid., pp. 121-122, Appendix, Fragments 1-11, which do not turn out to be fragments, 
as Koszul thinks (cf. p. 88), but quotations from Shelley’s translation of Jon, 533 D-534 B. 
Cf. J. A. Notopoulos, “Shelley’s Translation of the ‘Ion’ of Plato,” MLR, xxxv1 (1941), 
116. 


12 Cf. J. A. Notopoulos, “The Dating of Shelley’s The Moral Teachings of Jesus Christ,” 
MLR, xxxv (1940), 215-216. 
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Quotation or Reference 
(Koszul’s text) 


Evidence 





2. Quotations from the 


New Testament, pp.16, 
21, 22, 38, 40, 46, 52. 


. Kat ooa pev oyw... 
epntra, pp. 19-20, 
note 6. 


4. “Tacitus says, that 


‘the Jews hold... no 
statues in their cities 
or temples’ ”’ p. 20. 


5. “God is, as Lucan has 
expressed, Quodcunque 


vides...et  virtus” 


p. 20. 


6. “Such was the clem- 
ency of Julius Caesar 


... these holy patri- 


ots murdered their 
their 


father and 
friend’’’ pp. 22-23. 


. “The still, sad music 
of humanity” etc. p. 15 


Date of 

Source Reading 
Wordsworth’s 1815 
Tintern Abbey, 
92-94. 
New Testament: 1815 
Matthew v, 8, 
44-45, 17-19, v1, 
24-34; Mark x, 
17. 
Thucydides, 1, 1815 
22. 
Tacitus, Histo- Aug. 14, 
ries, V, 5. 1814 
Lucan, Phar- Aug.-Sept. 
salia, 1x, 578- 1815 
580. 


Suetonius, Life Dec. 14-15, 
of Caesar, 73-75, 1814 
82. 


Wordsworth’s Poems is 
found in Mary’s list of 
books read by Shelley 
in 1815. 


The New Testament is 
found in Mary’s list of 
books read by Shelley 
in 1815. 


Thucydides is found 
in Mary’s list of books 
read by Shelley in 
1815. 


This is found close to 
a section of Tacitus 
(Hist. v, 11-13) re- 
ferred to in the Jour- 
nal entry for Aug. 14, 
1814: “Mary and 
Shelley ...read_ the 
description of the 
Siege of Jerusalem in 
Tacitus.” 


Letters, 1, 444, 446. 


Entry for Dec. 14, 
1814: “Shelley... 
reads Suetonius all 
day.” Entry for Dec. 
15, 1814: “Shelley 
finishes Suetonius.” 
Suetonius is also found 
in Mary’s list of books 
read by Shelley in 
1815. 





18 The source of this statement can only be Suetonius. and not Plutarch’s Life of Caesar, 
as the words xal od réxvov show. 
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Quotation or Reference 
(Koszul’s text) 


Date of 


Reading Evidence 


Source 












































7. “An Athenian soldier Herodotus, v, 1815 Herodotus is found in 
intheIonianarmy... 101 Mary’s list of books 
Athens was burned to read by Shelley in 
the ground the whole 1815. 
territory laid waste 
...” pp. 28-29. 





8. “The desire of revenge Q. Curtius, De Aug.4, Entry for Aug. 4, 
for the aggression of Gestis Alexandri 1816 0r 1816: “I read Curtius 
Persia outlived among Magni, m1, 23- Nov. 22- with Shelley, and fin- 


Pas ia eee Sh ao aed 


the Greeks...and 28. 25,1816 ish the ist volume.” 
Alexander became the or or Nov. Book m1 is contained 
instrument of itscom- Plutarch’s Life 28,1816 in the ist volume. 
pletion. The mischiefs of Alexander, 37. Shelley also read 
...the raising of Quintus Curtius on 
armies.”’ p. 29. Nov. 22-25, 1816, as 


the Journal shows. 
The source may also 
be Plutarch’s Life of 
Alexander. The Jour- 
nal entry for Nov. 28, 
1816, is: “Shelley 
reads and finishes 
Plutarch’s ‘Life of 


Alexander’.” 


9. “Every human mind Bacon, Novum 1815 Novum Organum is 


has, what Lord Bacon Organum, Apho- found in Mary’s list of 
calls its ‘idola specus’”’ rism 53; De aug. books read by Shelley 
p. 36. scien. Lib. v, in 1815. 
ed c. 4. 


10. “Socrates...the bowl Apology, 31C, 1810-11 There is no mention 


of hemlock for the re- D, Phaedo, 118 in Shelley’s reading of 
ward of his labor.” these in 1814-16. The 
p. 37. letter to Lord Ellen- 


borough (1812), how- 
ever, shows that Shel- 
ley knew these works. 
He read the Phaedo 
and probably the 
Apology at Oxford. 
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Quotation or Reference Date of P 
(Koszul’s text) Somes Reading Evidence 

11. “Thus like a skillful Cicero, De Ora- 1814 Cicero: Collectanea is 
orator (see Cicero de tore, m, 48, 185- or in Shelley’s list of 
Oratore) he secures 187 1815 reading for 1814. This 
oo Oe.” p. 38. essay was probably 

included in such an 
edition of Cicero’s 
works. cf. Letters, 1, 
444, 446, for Shelley’s 
reading of Cicero in 
1815. 

12. “Among true and real Diogenes Laer- Oct.Dec. Mary writes to Shel- 
friends all is common tius, Life of Di- 1814 — ley on Oct. 25, 1814: 
... The only perfect ogenes, 72. “T send you Diogenes 
and genuine republic as you have no books. 
is that which compre- Letters, 1, 430. Entry 
hends every living be- in her Journal for 
ing...He will con- Dec. 14, 1814: “Shel- 
sider Evyeveas de... ley reads Diogenes 
Thv tv kooww . . .4 The Laertius.” Diogenes 
wise man neither mar- Laertius is also in- 
ries nor is given in cluded in Shelley’s 
marriage...” pp. 42, list of reading for 
45, note 7. 1814. 

13. “They represented Virgil, Eclogue, 1815 Both Virgil and He- 
equality as the reign Iv. siod appear in Shel- 
of Saturn” p. 50. or ley’s list of reading 

Hesiod, Works for 1815. 
and Days, 109- 
127. 

14. “Venus thro whom all Lucretius, 1, 4; April 18, Shelley’s entry in the 
living things are pro- v, 783-1160. 1815, or Journal for April 18, 
duced...” p. 15. July 28— 1815: “Buy Good’s, 
“Later and more cor- 29,1816 Lucretius... Shelley 


ne re 


rect observations have 
instructed us that un- 
civilized man is the 
most precious... Man 
was once a wild beast 
... Lucretius and 
Virgil might have re- 
ferred the compari- 
son to themselves.” 
pp. 50-51. 


ee 


reads the description 
of the Plague (v1, 
1138-1286).”” Entries 
for July 28-29, 1816: 
“Shelley reads Lucre- 
tius’’;... **Shelley 
finishes Lucretius.” It 
is more probable that 
Shelley read Book v 
at the latter date. 
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With a few exceptions the authors cited appear only in this period of 
Shelley’s life. We can therefore find in them points d’appui for the dating 
of the Essay. The latest date, that of the reading of Quintus Curtius and 
Plutarch’s Life of Alexander in November 1816, offers the terminus post 
quem for the composition. The Essay was probably written in the latter 
part of 1816, after Shelley’s return from the Continent. This date agrees 
with Forman’s most important evidence for the date: “A portion of the 
Essay was discovered amongst Leigh Hunt’s MSS., written in the same 
paper, which also shows a translation of Moschus’ third idyll.” Thus 
the composition of the Essay coincides, as Mary’s list of Shelley’s reading 
shows, with Shelley’s reading of Moschus in 1816. 


ON THE JEWS 
Translated from Tacitus, History, v, 3-6 


The date of this fragment, which was first published in the Julian 
Edition, may be determined by the entry in the Journal for August 14, 
1814: “Mary and Shelley . . . read the description of the Siege of Jerusa- i 
lem in Tacitus.” Shelley probably made the translation shortly after this : 
date, for The Assassins: A Fragment of a Romance, in process of composi- . 
tion in August 26, 1814,” reflects the influence of this section of Tacitus." 
It is also evident that the translation was made before the composition : 
of the Essay on Christianity. Shelley quotes from this translation the ; 
passage in the Essay which reads: “the Jews hold God to be something 
eternal and supreme, neither subject to change nor to decay. Therefore : 
they permit no statues in their cities or their temples.’”! 


FRAGMENT ON MARRIAGE 


Koszul conjectures that this fragment belongs to the early part of 1817, 
and gives as evidence its close connection with the Essay on Christianity.” 


f 
i 
§ 
} 
a 
: 
4] 
i 
| 
: 








44 This quotation, which Koszul left unidentified, comes from Diogenes Laertius, Life of 
Diogenes, 73. The translation of this quotation in the Julian Edition (v1, 368, note on 
p. 246, lines 33-34) is inaccurate. The translation in the Loeb Classical Library edition 
reads: “He would ridicule good birth and fame and all such distinctions calling them showy 
ornaments of vice. The only true commonwealth was, he said, that which is as wide as the 
universe.” Shelley translates part of the quotation in the Essay (Koszul, p. 42) as: “The 
only perfect and genuine republic is that which comprehends every living being.” Leigh 
Hunt, who possessed Shelley’s copy of Diogenes Laertius, says in the preface to the Masque 
oy Anarchy: “I was looking the other day into a Diogenes Laertius that belonged to him, 
and almost the first passage I met with thus marked, was a saying of the biographer’s 
namesake in which birth and honours are treated with contempt.” Shelley’s copy of 
Diogenes Laertius passed along with that of Plato’s Republic into Leigh Hunt's library. 
Cf. Correspondence of Leigh Hunt (London: Smith, Elder, 1862), 1, 222. 

% Koszul, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 16 Julian Edition, vit, 267-270. 17 Tbid., v1, 358. 

18 Cf. E. Dowden, The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London: Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co., 1886), 1, 454. 19 Koszul, op. cit., p. 20. 20 Thid., p. 57. 
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The classical allusions in this fragment give added proof, if not for its 
direct connection with the Essay, at least for its association with the time 
of the composition of the Essay. Koszul points out that “Before the Essay, 
on fol. 6, there is a memorandum, running thus: 


The similitude of doctrine between Jesus Christ and the Cynics on the subject of 
marriage and love.””! 


The reference to the Cynics is to Diogenes, the chief representative of the 
Cynic school, and specifically to the sentence in Diogenes Laertius’ Life 
of Diogenes, 72, “He advocated community of wives, recognizing no 
other marriage than a union of the man who persuades with the woman 
who consents.” This sentence immediately follows the sentence from 
the Life of Diogenes which Shelley quoted in Greek in the Essay. Shelley 
was apparently impressed with Diogenes’ views on marriage, for the 
paragraph following the Greek quotation in the Essay began with the 
cancelled words: “The wise man neither marries nor is given in mar- 
riage.’’* This interest in Diogenes, shown in the Essay and the Fragment 
on Marriage, is important evidence for the thematic connection as well 
as the close association of their date of composition. 

An examination of the first paragraph of the Fragment on Marriage 
shows that the description of mankind before the development of civiliza- 
tion follows closely the description in Lucretius, v, 783-1160. Shelley 
also refers to this same passage in Lucretius in the Essay.™* Thus the al- 
lusions to Diogenes Laertius and Lucretius in the Fragment on Marriage 
and the Essay closely associate the dates of their composition. The clas- 
sical allusions in this fragment give us grounds for assigning its date of 
composition to the latter part of 1816. 


ON THE DEVIL AND DEVILS 


In the closing paragraph of this essay Shelley writes, “In Egypt the 
Serpent was an hieroglyphic of eternity.” In Fragment III of the Ap- 
pendix to A Defence of Poetry we find this statement, “Poetry . . . is the 
Serpent which clasps eternity.” This thematic cross reference points to 
the close relation of the date of composition of this essay and that of A 


21 Tbid., p. 56. 

= Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, with an English Translation by 
R. D. Hicks (London: William Heinemann, 1925), 1, 75. 

% Koszul, op. cit., p. 45, note 3. % Tbid., pp. 50-51. 

% Julian Edition, vm, 103. The probable source of this statement is Lord Monboddo’s 
Of the Origin and Progress of Language (Edinburgh: J. Balfour, 1809), which Shelley 
ordered from his bookseller on December 24, 1812 (cf. Letters, 1, 372). In discussing Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics Monboddo writes, “Thus far Diodorus Siculus. There are many other 
symbols of the same kind with those he mentions, which we find in ancient authors, such 
as a serpent in a circle to denote eternity” (1, 249). % Koszul, op. cit., p. 122. 
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Defence of Poetry, written in March, 1821. This evidence gives added 
weight to the conjecture”’ that the essay had been written after Shelley 
read Archdeacon Hare’s article, The German Drama, to which Shelley 
refers in his letter to Ollier from Pisa on January 20, 1821. 










FRAGMENT ON GOD 





This fragment occupies ff. 1-6 of the Bodleian notebook and is im- 
mediately followed by the Essay on Christianity (ff. 7-33). Its date of 
composition therefore would seem to precede that of the Essay. The 
fragment is, with few exceptions, a re-statement of certain sections of 
A Refutation of Deism (1814). Inasmuch as the fragment is not a dialogue 
it may either be an earlier draft of A Refutation of Deism or, as Koszul 
thinks,”* a more definite, effective, and precise re-statement of A Refuta- 
tion of Deism. 

The evidence in favor of the former view is the presence in the MS of 
some Latin notes and quotations from Cicero’s De Natura Deorum. This 
work of Cicero, to which Shelley also refers in A Refutation of Deism, 
may have formed part of Shelley’s reading from Cicero’s philosophical 
works mentioned in his letter of November 26, 1813.”° 

It is more likely, however, that the fragment was composed before the 
Essay, as its position in the notebook and the fuller re-statement of . 
sections of A Refutation of Deism indicate. If this is the case, as the writer 
believes, the excerpts from the De Natura Deorum can be explained as 
the result of Shelley’s continuation of this essay in September, 1815, : 
when he writes to Hogg that he is proceeding slowly with Cicero’s philo- 
sophic dialogues.* It is not likely that Shelley re-read this work in 1817, 
as Koszul thinks,* for in the list of books read in 1817 by Shelley and 
Mary the Somnium Scipionis was read only by Mary.” The date of the 
Fragment on God then would fall between September, 1815, and the 
latter part of 1816, the date of the Essay on Christianity. 


































SPECULATION ON METAPHYSICS 


This essay, like the Speculation on Morals, consists of a group of frag- 
ments which Mrs. Shelley collected and published under the title Specu- 
lation on Metaphysics. The Julian editor conjectures the date of composi- 
tion to be 1815-19," but it is more likely that some fragments in both 
essays belong to 1815-16 and others to 1819-21. 

1 (Julian Edition, v1, 59-61). The date of this fragment has been 
shown by Koszul* to be 1819-21, for it occurs in an Italian notebook, 
37 Julian Edition, vu, 346. %8 Koszul, op. cit., p. 123. 29 Letters, 1, 415. 

9% Thid., 1, 446. 1 Koszul, op. cit., p. 124. ® White, of. cit., 1, 543, Index xv. 
% Julian Edition, vu, 341. * Koszul, op. cit., p. 135. 
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preceded by Mrs. Shelley’s novel, dated 1819, and followed by verses 
dated in the winter of 1820-21. Internal and external evidence favor 
Koszul’s date. As Shelley’s letter of September 27, 1819,® shows, he had 
been thinking of Berkeley. Moreover, in A Defence of Poetry (March, 
1821) he re-states the Berkeleyan theme of this fragment: “‘All things 
exist as they are perceived; at least in relation to the percipient.”® The 
name Williams*’ on the reverse of page 113 of this fragment in the Italian 
notebook inclines the balance in favor of the latter limit of Koszul’s date. 

1 (Julian Edition, vit, 62-63). The internal evidence points to 1815-16 
as the date of composition. The fragment contains cross references to the 
Essay on Christianity (1816) and Essay in Favour of Polytheism (1816- 
17),** and it abounds in references to books read in 1815-16. Shelley’s 
interest in modern philosophy may partly be a reflection of his reading 
of Modern Philosophers, which occurs in his list of reading for 1816. In 
particular the fragment contains references to Lord Bacon, whose Novum 
Organum appears in Shelley’s reading for 1815, and to John Locke, whose 
Essay on Understanding appears in Shelley’s reading for 1816. Topics like 
the name and nature of metaphysics, the relation of thought to words 
and logic, the syllogism, and the inductive method, show the influence 
of Locke and Bacon.*® The extensive marginalia in Shelley’s copy of 
Bacon, which must have been before Shelley’s departure for Italy,‘ 
and the Latin quotation from Bacon“ are a good indication of the in- 
fluence of Bacon on Shelley’s thought on this and other compositions of 
the same period.” The reading then of Bacon (1815) and Locke (1816), 


% Letters, 11, 722. % Julian Edition, vu, 137. 

87 Koszul, op. cit., p. 137, note 2. 

38 Cf. ibid., p. 25, lines 23-26. The first four lines of the outline of the Essay in Favour 
of Polytheism (ibid., p. 124) deal with the relation of language to Metaphysics, a subject 
discussed in Julian Edition, v1, 62-63. For the date of the Essay in Favour of Polytheism, 
cf. infra, p. 489. 

% Cf. Julian Edition, v1, 63, lines 1-3, and Locke’s Human Understanding (Pringle- 
Pattison edition, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924), 133; Julian Edition, vu, 63, lines 12-33, 
and The Works of Francis Bacon, Popular Edition based upon the Complete Edition of 
Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (New York: Hurd and Houghton, 1877), 1, Novum Organum, 
41, 69, 92. Cf. also Shelley’s notes on pp. 54, 78 of vol. 1 of his copy of Bacon’s Works 
given in W. E. Peck, Shelley, His Life and Work (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1927), 1, 347. 

DP. L. Clark, “Shelley and Bacon,” PMLA, xtvmt (1933), 534, note 23. Evidence 
that Shelley read The Advancement of Learning in 1815-16 is found in his reference to it 
in a note to Essay on Christianity, cf. Koszul, op. cit., p. 36. 

“ The Latin quotation in Shelley’s note (Julian Edition, v1, 63) comes from the ‘“‘Anti- 
theta” of Bacon’s Essay on Superstition. Cf. Bacon’s Works, edited by Ellis and Spedding 
(1857-59 edition), 1, 694. The quotation should read citius rather than alius, which is an 
error of transcription from Shelley’s MS. Cf. Shelley’s marginal note no. 25 listed in 
Clark’s article. © Cf. Clark, op. cit., for a list. 
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to both of whom this fragment owes much, points to 1816 for the date of 
composition. 

mi-Iv (Julian Edition, vu, 64-65). Belonging to the same MS as 
fragment 11, being similar in theme and having similar references, these 
fragments may likewise be assigned to the same period. The reference 
in fragment 111 to “the caverns of the mind,” as Shelley tells us in a note, 
comes from Bacon.“ Fragment Iv is likewise influenced by Bacon. The 
conception of man as an imaginative being is a reflection from Bacon. In 
his marginal notes to Bacon, Shelley underlines Bacon’s discussion of 
imagination.“ Furthermore, the discussion of the relation of thought to 
words shows both the influence of Book 111 of Locke’s Essay and Bacon’s 
Novum Organum, Aphorism L1x-Lx. The same influence is also manifest 
in fragment I. 

v (Julian Edition, vt, 66-67). The internal reference to an incident 
in Shelley’s life “five years ago at Oxford”’ was used by Mary to assign 
this fragment to the year 1815. But since Shelley left Oxford on March 
26, 1811, the essay may also be assigned to 1816. The latter date is the 
more likely, for Shelley read Locke in 1816, and the discussion of dreams 
has a connection with several sections of Locke’s Essay.“ 


SPECULATION ON MORALS 


This treatise is a compilation of various fragments made by Mrs. 
Shelley, who did not give a date for their composition. Forman suggested 
that they were written “probably about the year 1815.” Internal and ex- 
ternal evidence shows that the dates of composition may be from 1815-16 
to 1820-21. 

I Plan of a Treatise on Morals (Julian Edition, vu, 71-72). This frag- 
ment must be assigned, as Koszul has shown, to 1819-21. It was found, 
along with the introductory fragment on Metaphysics, in the Italian 
notebook after the conclusion of Mary Shelley’s novel written in 1819 
and before some poems written for Emilia Viviani in 1820-21. The name 
Williams, found on a page of the MS,“ suggests the latter date, for Wil- 
liams joined the Shelley circle on January 13, 1821. 

An essay on the progressive excellence . . . Perfectibility (Julian Edition, 
vil, 72). This fragment was found by Forman on the same sheet which 
contains Shelley’s MS of the translation of Guido Cavalcante’s sonnet on 
Dante, written in 1816. It is probable, therefore, that this fragment be- 
longs to the same year. Many of the classical authors mentioned in this 
fragment appear in the list of authors read by Shelley in 1815-16. Some 

8 Cf. Koszul, op. cit., p. 36. “ Clark, op. cit., no. 32-33. 


% Locke, op. cit., pp. 49-51, 133-134 . 
“6 Koszul, op. cit., p. 135. 47 Tbid., p. 137, note 2. 
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of the Italian authors mentioned were actually read in 1819, but they 
may be, like some of the other writers mentioned, authors Shelley in- 
tended to read in the near future. Inasmuch as fragment 1 of Speculation 
on Metaphysics (Julian Edition, vu, 62-63), which is included in the same 
MS,“ contains references to authors mentioned in this fragment, it is 
likely that both fragments were composed in 1816. 

Chapter 1 On the Nature of Virtue (Julian Edition, vu, 73-74). Since 
this fragment discusses the same subject and is found in the same MS 
as the succeeding fragment, it is probable that it was written in the same 
year. This date, as will be shown, is ca 1816. 

Benevolence (Julian Edition, v1, 74-77). Internal evidence gives us 
the approximate date of this fragment. Shelley refers in this fragment to 
Mutius Scaevola thrusting his hand into the burning coals, to Regulus 
returning to Carthage, and to Epicharis sustaining the rack silently. 
These instances of patriotism were culled from Shelley’s recent reading 
of Latin authors. The reference to Mutius Scaevola is found in Livy, 
11, xii, 13; the reference to Regulus is found in Cicero, De Officiis, 1, 39, 
or more likely in the Epitome of Book xviii in the Elzevir Livy;*° and the 
reference to Epicharis, as Shelley’s own note indicates, is found in Tacitus 
[Annals xv, 57]. The date of Shelley’s reading of these authors is an im- 
portant clue to the date of this fragment. From the Journal we find that 
Shelley read Livy on January 14, 30, February 1, 4, 6, 7, 14, 16, 24, 1815. 
If Shelley read about Regulus in the De Officiis, this reading would also 
fall within this period.” Finally, Shelley read Tacitus’ Annals in August, 
1816. On August 6, 1816, the Journal reads “... Shelley ... begins 
Tacitus”; on August 17, 1816, the entry records “Shelley finishes Tacitus 
[Annals],” and on August 24, 1816, “Shelley reads the ‘Germania’ of 
Tacitus.” Thus the reference to Epicharis shows that the fragment was 
written sometime after August, 1816. 

Justice (Julian Edition, v1, 77-78). This fragment must be assigned 
to the same year as Benevolence. Two facts support this conclusion. The 


«8 Cf. Forman, op. cit , 1, 282, and Julian Edition, vu, 341. 

“° The Julian editor says “the water-marks of the paper upon which two pieces of the 
MS. of the Speculation on Morals were written are 1814 and 1815.” He assigns the latter, 
Julian Edition, vm, 81-83, to the MS belonging to Sir John C. E. Shelley-Rolls’ collection. 
He does not specify the other but it probably is Julian Edition, v1, 73-76, to line 31, 
which also belongs to Sir John C. E. Shelley-Rolls’ collection. If so, we have the terminus 
post quem date of the MS, but its terminus ante quem is that based upon the date of Shelley’s 
reading of the authors mentioned in the fragment. 

5° The quotations from Livy and the pages therein noted in the Journal show that 
Shelley’s copy of Livy was that of the Elzevir edition, Amsterdam, 1765. 

51 A. Droop, Die Belesenheit Percy Bysshe Shelleys (Weimar: R. Wagner Sohn, 1906), 
p. 34. 
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subject of this fragment, Justice, is the complement of Benevolence in 
Shelley’s definition of virtue. The MS of this fragment contains also the 
concluding section of the fragment on Benevolence beginning after the 
word infirmity in the middle of the Shakespeare quotation, “last infirmity 
of noble minds” (Julian Edition, v1, 76). 

Chapter 11 (Julian Edition, vu, 79-80). This fragment, which forms the 
second part of the Fragments on Metaphysics and Morals in the Bodleian 
MS, was written in 1821. Koszul has shown that it belongs at the end of 
the Bodleian MSS containing material belonging to this period.* A piece 
of evidence corroborating his conclusion is to be found in the following 
cancelled passage on f. 5’: “If a band of robbers attack my carriage... 
laid down a moral precept.”™ There is an allusion to such a situation in 
Shelley’s “On a Passage in Crito,”’ which the writer has assigned to 
1821.5 

Section 1 of this chapter (Julian Edition, v1, 81-83) is written on a 
foolscap sheet of paper with 1815 as a watermark. That it was probably 
written in 1815-16 is evident from the quotation from Wordsworth’s 
Tintern Abbey, from which Shelley also quotes in the Essay on Christian- 
ity. Since Shelley read Wordsworth’s poems in 1815, it is likely that this 
fragment belongs to 1815-16. 


ESSAY IN FAVOUR OF POLYTHEISM 


Internal evidence shows that the Essay in Favour of Polytheism and the 
Essay on Christianity were written approximately in the same period. 
Both essays contain cross-references to Thucydides and the same sub- 
jects. A clue to the date of the Essay in Favour of Polytheism is to be 
found in a Greek quotation from Cleon’s defence of tyranny which, 
according to Koszul,® intervenes between the title and the design 
of the essay. The quotation comes from Thucydides,*” who appears in 
Shelley’s reading for 1815, and from whom he also quotes in the Essay 
on Christianity. Furthermore, the Essay on Christianity contains a refer- 
ence to Polytheism and to “that Universal Pan” who, as Koszul infers, 
is probably Thomas Taylor, the source of Shelley’s doctrine of Poly- 
theism.** Finally, one of the topics in the design for the Essay in Favour of 


52 The MS given by Sir Percy Shelley to Dr. Garnett; cf. Julian Edition, v1, 341. 

53. Koszul, op. cit., p. 135. % Tbid., p. 145, note 2. 

% Cf. supra, note 1. 5 Koszul, op. cit., p. 124. 

57 Koszul does not give the quotation but it must come from the speech of Cleon in 
Thucydides, 111, 37-40. Perhaps a reference to this section of Thucydides in Bacon (Works, 
Cambridge, 1877, 1, Adv. of Learning, p. 298) may have attracted Shelley to its appropriate 
use in the Essay. 

58 Koszul, op. cit., p. 14. Cf. J. A. Notopoulos, “Shelley and Thomas Taylor,” PMLA, 
Lt (1936), 508-512. For polytheism as one of the roots of English Romanticism, cf. H. N. 
Fairchild, “Romanticism: A Symposium, England,” PMLA, tv (1940), 20-22. 
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Polytheism is “On Jesus Christ,” a subject treated at length in the Essay 
on Christianity. 

The topics themselves in the design for the Essay in Favour of Poly- 
theism furnish additional internal evidence for the date of composition. 
The topics, “On the true nature of Metaphysical Science. Classification. 
Generalization. What are laws? Language what. Grammar. Words,” 
all show the influence of Shelley’s readings of 1815-16, and find echoes 
in other compositions of Shelley written in this period. The topic, “The 
true nature of Metaphysical Science,” is an echo from his reading of 
Bacon and Locke in 1815-16. Shelley discusses this topic in the second 
fragment of Speculation and Metaphysics, which, as we have seen, is to 
be assigned to 1816.°* The remaining topics, which deal with the analysis 
of language, are a thematic reflection of Shelley’s reading of Bacon,*° 
Locke,“ Horne Tooke, and Lord Monboddo.* Discussions of these 
topics are also found in the Speculation of Metaphysics. 

All this internal evidence points to the latter part of 1816, the date 
of the Essay on Christianity and the second fragment of the Speculation 
on Metaphysics, or to the early part of 1817, as the date of the Essay in 
Favour of Polytheism. The position of this fragment in the Bodleian note- 
book following a fair copy of “Ozymandias,’® written in 1817, favors 
the latter date. 

ON LIFE 


Rossetti suggested that this fragment was written “between 1815 
and 1816, rather of the earlier than the later limit of date.’”” Dowden ac- 
cepts this date with hesitation. He writes: 


It may be, however, that the fragments on Life and on Love are of later date. 


59 For the influence of Bacon and Locke on Shelley’s Speculation on Metaphysics, cf. 
supra, note 39. 

6 Cf. Bacon, Works (Cambridge, 1877), 1, 87; cf. Shelley’s marginalia to Bacon, Peck, 
op. cit., 11, 347, notes on pp. 82, 83. ® Locke, op. cit., 88, 225. 

® John Horne Tooke, Diversions of Purley (London: G. Bell, 1840), 7-9, 15, 17; for 
reference to him, cf. Julian Edition, vu, 63. 

68 Lord Monboddo, Of the Origin and Progress of Language (Edinburgh: J. Balfour, 1733- 
92). Cf. vol. 1, Chapter x. Among the topics discussed in this chapter is “The Progress of 
Abstraction and Generalization deduced from the Progress of Language.” Shelley sent 
for this work on December 24, 1812 (Letters, 1, 372). Peacock’s novel Melincourt, written 
in 1817, mentions Lord Monboddo along with Mr. Forester, who is generally assumed to 
be a portrait of Shelley. Cf. Halliford Edition of the Works of Thomas Love Peacock, edited 
by H. F. B. Brett-Smith and C. E. Jones (London: Constable & Co., 1924), 1, 68-71, 154. 

% Cf. Julian Edition, vir, 62-63, 65. 

% Cf. Koszul, op. cit., p. 124. 

% The date of Polytheism, The Beginning of An Essay, So Called, Julian Edition, vu, 
151, is probably 1820 or 1821, for it follows the essay On the Devil and Devils (1820 or 
1821) in the notebook belonging to Sir John Shelley-Rolls. This fragment seems to take 
up the first topic of the design of the Essay in Favour of Polytheism. 
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That “On Life” I should be inclined to assign to the year 1819. A copy of it in 
Shelley’s handwriting occupies part of the note-book—evidently an Italian note- 
book—which contains his ‘Philosophical View of Reform.’’®” 


An examination of the internal evidence favors Dowden’s conjecture. 

In this fragment Shelley quotes Tasso’s ‘Non merita nome di creatore 
sennon Iddio ed i] Poeta.”” He also quotes this same line in three other 
places: once in a letter to Peacock, written on August 16, 1818, again ina 
letter to Leigh Hunt, written in November, 1819, and finally in A 
Defence of Poetry (1821).®® The repetition of this quotation in such a short 
interval is significant for the date of the fragment. Although Shelley 
read Tasso in 1815, he renewed his reading of Tasso upon his arrival 
in Italy. There is frequent mention of Tasso in Shelley’s writings of 1818 
and 1819,7° and concrete evidence of his interest in Tasso at this time is 
shown in Shelley’s hints for the proposed Drama of Tasso, which occur 
in the MS just before the Passage of the A ppenines, whose date is 1818." 

The quotations from Milton’s Paradise Lost, u, 148, Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, tv.iv.37, and Tempest, 1v.i.156-157, also favor the conjecture of 
Dowden. Shelley read Paradise Lost in 1816, The Tempest in 1817, and 
Hamlet in April 1818,” and the influence of these plays is seen in Shelley’s 
compositions of 1819.” 

The reference to Sir William Drummond’s Academical Questions is 
also of importance in determining the date of the fragment. Shelley’s 
references to this work occur in the writings of two distinct periods, 1813 
and 1817-19." The complimentary reference to Drummond in this frag- 
ment is similar to Shelley’s other remarks about Drummond in writings 
belonging to the latter period. This interest in Drummond may be due in 
part to a rereading of Academical Questions in the latter interval and toa 


87 Dowden, op. cit., 1, 534 n. It is not known what has become of the notebook. Cf. 
Koszul, op. cit., pp. 134-135, note 1. 

68 After assigning the date of this fragment, the writer came upon A. B. Ballman’s similar 
conclusion as to the date of On Life. Cf. “The Dating of Shelley’s Prose Fragments on Life, 
On Love, On the Punishment of Death,” Journal of English Literary History, 1 (1935), 
332-335. Though some of the evidence is the same, additional evidence is presented here 
for the date of the fragments On Life, On Love, and On the Punishment of Death. 

6° Letters, 1, 615; Julian Edition, x, 130; vu, 138; cf. Shelley’s repetition of “I had rather 
be damned with Plato and Lord Bacon, than go to Heaven with Paley and Malthus,” 
Preface to Prometheus Unbound, Dowden, op. cit., 11, 357, and Letters, 11, 847. 

7 Letters, 11, 596, 600, 629, 633, 721. 

" Koszul, op. cit., pp. 10, 148; cf. Letters, 11, 596, 600. 

7 Cf. Shelley’s reading list for 1816 in White, op. cit., 11, 541-542, Shelley’s Preface to 
Frankenstein, Julian Edition, v1, 259, and Dowden, op. cit., 11, 198, 312. 

™ Cf. references to Peter Bell The Third (1819), Oedipus Tyrannus (1819), Notes on 
Sculptures (1819), Charles I (1819, 1822) in Droop, op. cit., pp. 49-53. 

™ Tbid., pp. 113-114. 
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considerable extent to Drummond’s personal call on Shelley in Rome on 
April 22, 1819." 

Finally, we have one more piece of internal evidence which favors 1819 
as the date of composition. Shelley says in the last paragraph of the 
fragment, “Mind cannot create, it can only perceive.” We also find this 
identical statement in the form of a question in a letter to Leigh Hunt, 
written on September 27, 1819.” This definitely points to 1819 as the 
year of the fragment’s composition, and corroborates Dowden’s suggested 
date. 


ON LOVE 


Concerning the date of this fragment Forman says: “Mrs. Shelley 
seems to regard this brief effusion on Love as in a manner cognate with 
Shelley’s Platonic labours. It seems improbable that it belongs to so late 
a period of his activity. The style seems to me rather that of 1815 or 
even earlier than that of 1818; and Mr. Rossetti is not far wrong in as- 
signing it to 1815.”"’ The evidence favors Mrs. Shelley’s date rather 
than that given by Rossetti and accepted by Forman. This fragment 
shows the obvious influence of Plato’s Symposium,”® which Shelley trans- 
lated in July, 1818, and it foreshadows certain portions of the Epi- 
psychidion.”* The reference to Sterne in this fragment is significant for 
the date. The only other references to Sterne are to be found (1) in A Dis- 
course on the Manners of the Ancients Relative to the Subject of Love (July- 
August, 1818), where he says, in a portion of the essay*® omitted by Mrs. 
Shelley in the 1840 edition of Shelley’s Prose Works, “Everyone will 
recollect Mrs. Shandy’s clock”; (2) in a letter to Peacock, written on 
August 22, 1819, where Shelley makes an allusion to Tristram Shandy, 
Book tv.* These references to Tristram Shandy in 1818 and 1819 make 
it likely that Shelley wrote this fragment when his mind was fresh from 
reading Sterne’s novel. This evidence, when added to the influence of the 


% Cf. White, op. cit., 11, 89; for Shelley and Drummond, cf. H. N. Fairchild, The Romantic 
Quest (New York: Columbia University Press, 1931), pp. 379-385. 

76 Letters, 11, 722; cf. also the similarity of the phrase ‘‘mist of familiarity which makes 
it obscure to us” (ibid., 721) and “the mist of familiarity obscures from us the wonder 
of our being” (Julian Edition, v1, 193). 7 Forman, op. cit , 11, 266. 

78 Cf. Symposium 210-211 with “the ideal prototype of everything excellent or lovely”; 
cf. “the discovery of its antitype” with “his substantial antitype’”’ (Peter Bell, [1819], 
Prol. 16); cf. Symposium 208 with “to arrest the faintest shadow of that, without the 
possession of which there is no rest nor respite to the heart over which it rules.” 

79 Cf. Julian Edition, v1, 361, notes on p. 202, lines 6, 25. 

80 First published in its entirety in Plato’s Banquet Translated from the Greek. A Discourse 
on the Manners of the Ancient Greeks Relative to the Subject of Love. Also a Preface to the 
Banquet Revised and Enlarged by Roger Ingpen (London, 1931). Printed for Private cir- 
culation. 8! Letters, 11, 708. 
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Symposium on the fragment, points to the latter part of 1818 or 1819 as 
the date of composition. 


AN ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP 


No date has been given to this fragment by the editors of Shelley’s 
prose. Internal evidence points to 1819 as the date of composition. The 
influence of A Discourse on the Manners of the Ancients Relative to the 
Subject of Love (July- August, 1818) is apparent not only in the theme but 
also in the phraseology of the fragment. In the Essay on Friendship 
Shelley writes: “The latter feeling—at least, a profound and sentimental 
atiachment to one of the same sex, wholly divested of the smallest alloy of 
sensual intermixture, often precedes the former.” 

In the portion of the Discourse on the Manners of the Ancients omitted 


by Mrs. Shelley we find: 


It may be the harshness of censure also to reflect that in the golden age of our 
own literature a certain sentimental attachment towards persons of the same sex 
was not unknown. Shakespeare has devoted the impassioned and profound poetry 
of his sonnets to commemorate an attachment of this kind, which we cannot 
question, was wholly divested of any unworthy alloy. 


The almost identical phraseology of the passages in italics makes it very 
likely that the Essay on Friendship was written while the subject of the 
Discourse on the Manners of the Ancients was fresh in Shelley’s mind. 
Therefore, the probable date of this fragment is the latter part of 1818 
or 1819. 


ON THE REVIVAL OF LITERATURE 


Rossetti and Forman assign this fragment to 1815. Internal evidence 
for dating is scanty. In reading Bacon’s Advancement of Learning Shelley 
made a marginal notation, ‘Revival of ancient learning,” and in the 
Discourse on the Manners of the Ancients he says, ‘‘modern nations... 
owe the progress which they have made. . . to what is called the revival 
of learning.”’** Inasmuch as the Essay on Christianity has a direct refer- 
ence to the Advancement of Learning,™ we have 1816-1818 or 1819 as the 
likely limits of the date of composition. 

The best clue to the date of composition is to be found in Shelley’s 
joint mention of Petrarch and Dante in this fragment. The collocation of 
these two names is found only in compositions belonging to 1818-19. 
Shelley mentions these two authors in the Preface to Prometheus Un- 
bound (1818-19), in the Discourse on the Manners of the Ancients (1818), 


82 Cf. Peck, op. cit., 1, 345, and Julian Edition, v1, 226. 
8 Cf. Koszul, op. cit., p. 36. 
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and in letters dated November 10, 1818, and September 27, 1819.™ 
Shelley’s frequent reference to these two authors in compositions dated 
1818-19 is the result of his reading of Dante and Petrarch in 1818. As 
the Journal shows, Shelley finished Purgatorio on April 19, 1818, and on 
April 22 he was reading Paradiso; on December 29, 1818, he and Mary 
read two cantos together, which shows that the reading of Paradiso 
continued to the end of the year and perhaps into the next year. Petrarch 
must also be included in Shelley’s list of reading at this period. On 
September 7, 1819, he read the “Triumph of Death” aloud to Mary, and 
a letter dated July 10, 1818, further reveals Shelley’s admiration of 
Petrarch.™ Thus the joint mention of Petrarch and Dante inthis fragment 
shows that it was written, like the other compositions, during or shortly 
after Shelley’s reading of these authors. 

Furthermore, a reference in this fragment to Gibbons’ The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire points to 1818 or 1819 as the date of com- 
position. From the Journal of Mary and Shelley we know that on De- 
cember 3, 1816, Shelley read the twenty-fifth chapter of Gibbon’s history, 
In the fragment there is a reference to the burning of the library at 
Alexandria, which is mentioned in chapter fifty one, and a further ref- 
erence to the taking of Constantinople, which is described in chapter 
sixty-eight. The Journal shows that Shelley continued to read Gibbon 
on August 13, 1817, and June 18-19, 1818. Since chapter sixty-eight is 
found toward the close of Gibbon’s history, we have evidence that the 
composition was written after the reading of this chapter. And finally, 
since Gibbon discusses in chapter sixty-six the revival of literature in 
Italy, we have direct evidence that the subject of the essay® comes from 
his reading of the concluding chapters in Gibbon’s history, the last 
entry for whose reading occurs in June, 1818. Since this evidence agrees 
with the dates of Shelley’s reading of Petrarch and Dante, the date of the 
composition must be 1818 or 1819. 


THE ELYSIAN FIELDS 


Forman believes this fragment to be the Lucianic essay referred to by 
Shelley in his letter to Ollier on January 20, 1821. Shelley writes: 


I was immeasurably amused by the quotation from Schlegel about the way in 


™ Cf. The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited by Thomas Hutchinson 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1927), 203; Julian Edition, vit, 224; Letters, 1, 642, 721. 

% Letters, 11, 604; White, op. cit., 11, 630-631. The only reference to Shelley’s reading of 
Petrarch earlier than 1818 is 1813 (cf. Dowden, op. cit.,1, 386), but this cannot be used for 
the dating of the fragment because Shelley did not read Dante before 1818. 

% Shelley’s attack on monasticism is apparently inspired by Gibbon’s satire on monasti- 
cism in chapter 37. 
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which the popular faith is destroyed—first the Devil, then the Holy Ghost, then 
God the Father. I had written a Lucianic essay to prove the same thing.*’ 


The religious nature of the Lucianic essay does not fit this fragment, 
which is political in its character, and therefore the fragment cannot be 
identified with this Lucianic essay. The influence of Lucian on the frag- 
ment, however, is apparent. It is not only Lucianic in its satirical style, 
as Forman points out, but the imaginative setting of the fragment is 
influenced by Lucian’s De Luctu, 4, and Vera Historia, u, 21. Shelley 
as the Journal shows, read Lucian on September 29, October 20-22, 
November 10-14, December 5, 1816, and August 16, 1818. Mary Shelley 
lists Lucian as one of the authors read by Shelley in 1816.** Shelley’s 
references to Lucian are found pari passu in letters and a review written 
in 1817. References to Lucian in Shelley’s review of Peacock’s Rhodo- 
daphne and letters dated May 8 and November 28, 1817,®* give cumula- 
tive evidence that the fragment was probably written while Shelley’s 
mind was stimulated by his reading of Lucian.*° The date of 1817 further- 
more agrees with Forman’s belief that the fragment is “a portion of a 
Lucianic epistle from some Englishman of political eminence... to, 
perhaps the Princess Charlotte.’ The fragment belongs to about the 
same period as Shelley’s Address to the People on the Death of Princess 
Charlotte, written in November, 1817. 


ON A FUTURE STATE 


Rossetti assigned this fragment to the years 1815 to 1818, giving a 
preference for the earlier limit. A clue to the date of the fragment is found 
in the design of the Essay in Favour of Polytheism (1816-17). In the 
fragment On Polytheism, The Beginning of an Essay, So called (1821)* 
we have the development of the first topic of the design of Essay in 
Favour of Polytheism. In this fragment, it seems, we have the develop- 
ment of the last topic of the design: “A Future State—the arguments 
stated.” 

Rossetti showed the similarity of Shelley’s views on immortality as 
stated in On a Future State to Shelley’s views in the second note on Hellas 
(1821).™ Yet he favored the earlier date of 1815 for the fragment. Internal 


87 Letters, 11, 846. 88 White, op. cit., 11, 542. 

89 Julian Edition, v1, 273; 1x, 254; R. Glynn Grylls, Mary Shelley (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1938), p. 278. 

%° References to “Elysian” in Shelley occur only in poems written after 1816; cf. F. S. 
Ellis, A Lexical Concordance to the Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London: Bernard 
Quaritch, 1892), p. 198. The phrase “those fortunate isles, laden with golden fruit” in 
Discourse on Manners of the Ancients is another allusion to the Elysian fields. 

% Julian Edition, vi, 371. % Tbid., pp. 354-355 

% For the date of this fragment, cf. supra, note 66. Rossetti, op. cit., 144-145. 
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evidence, however, points to a date of composition approximating that of 
Hellas. Beside the thematic similarity of the fragment to the second note 
on Hellas we also have a verbal similarity in such phrases as “‘the Gordian 
knot... be disentangled” and “cuts the knot which we now seek to 
untie.” Additional evidence is found in the repetition of the phrase “cut 
the Gordian knot” which occurs in Fragment tv in Koszul’s appendix of 
Unpublished Drafts and Notes to A Defence of Poetry, all of which were 
written in 1821. But more important for dating are the clear references 
in the Fragment to Plato’s Phaedo in such phrases as “the music of the 
broken lyre” (cf. Phaedo, 86) and “when the body is resolved into its 
elements the principle which animated it will remain perpetual and un- 
changed” (cf. Phaedo, 64 ff.). Shelley read the Phaedo in translation at 
Oxford, but he first read it in the Greek in 1820. In the Journal of Shelley 
and Mary the entry for May 9, 1820, reads, “Shelley reads Phaedon 
having read Phaedrus,” and the Phaedo is listed among the books 
Shelley read in 1820. In a letter to Gisborne in November 1820 he writes: 
“T send you the Phaedon,”® and in a letter to Hogg dated October 22, 
1821, he mentions a translation of “part of the Phaedon.”® The clear 
reference to the Phaedo in On a Passage in Crito, composed in 1821,” 
and Shelley’s remark about immortality as reported by Trelawny® reveal 
the influence of the Phaedo on works composed after its reading. The 
references to the Phaedo in the fragment definitely place its composition 
at a time when the subject matter of the Phaedo would be fresh in Shel- 
ley’s mind. 

Rossetti and the Julian editors favor 1815 as the date of composition 
on account of the thematic similarity of the fragment to Shelley’s feelings 
on death after a dangerous crossing from Dover to Calais expressed in 
Shelley’s Journal for July 28, 1814.% This cannot be used as the sole 
basis for dating the fragment for in Trelawny’s Recollections we have a 
more direct summary of the fragment in the conversation between Shel- 
ley and Trelawny which must have taken place in the early part of 1822. 
Trelawny asks Shelley, “Do you believe in the immortality of the spirit?” 
and Shelley replies, “Certainly not, how can I? We know nothing; we 
have no evidence.’ The similarity of this remark to the theme of the 
fragment and Shelley’s note on Hellas definitely points to 1820-21 as the 
date of composition. 


% Letters, 11, 833. % Julian Edition, vu, 311. 7 Cf. supra, note 1. 

%8 Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron by Edward John Trelawny in The 
Life of Shelley (London: J. M. Dent and Sons Limited, 1933), 11, 199: “I am content to see 
no farther into futurity than Plato and Bacon. My mind is tranquil; ... In our present 
gross material state our faculties are clouded—when Death removes our clay coverings 
the mystery will be solved.” % Cf. Julian Edition, v1, 361. 

100 Trelawny, op. cit., 190. 
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It may be asked how Shelley can profess disbelief in immortality in 
compositions dated 1820-22 while the theme of Adonais (1821) contains 
belief in the immortality of the soul. The answer is to be found in Shel- 
ley’s own words in the note to Hellas: 


in our present state that solution is unattainable by us, . . . meanwhile as it is the 
province of the poet to attach himself to those ideas which exalt and ennoble 
humanity, let him be permitted to have conjectured the condition of that futurity 
towards which we are all impelled by an inextinguishable thirst for immortality. 
Until better arguments can be produced than sophisms which disgrace the cause, 
this desire itself must remain the strongest and the only presumption that eter- 
nity is the inheritance of every thinking being.’ 


Qua philosopher Shelley finds no basis for a belief in the immortality of 
the soul; gua poet he is led to attach himself to immortality as an idea 
“which exalts and ennobles humanity.” Shelley was capable of such dis- 
tinctions. 

ON THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH 


Rossetti assigns this fragment to 1815, while Forman is inclined 
to place it in 1814, if it was the result of Shelley’s reading of Beccarias’ 
Dei delitte e pene in March 1814.!” A case may also be made for a slightly 
later date. Shelley marked a passage in Bacon’s Advancement of Learn- 
ing,'® read in 1815-16,!™ which finds an echo in this fragment. Further- 
more, the Essay on Christianity contains thematic cross references 
to this fragment.!™ The discussion of vengeance in the Essay on Christian- 
ity is in harmony with the sentiments expressed in the fragment. Finally, 
in Mary’s reading for 1816 is found Opinions of various Writers on the 
Punishment of Death by B. Montagu. Shelley, who influenced and guided 
Mary’s reading, may also have read this book which deals directly with 
the theme of the fragment. When Shelley may have read this book can- 
not exactly be determined. The fragment has as the limits of its date of 
composition 1814-16, but in view of cross references to the Essay on 
Christianity and to Bacon, the latter limit is to be favored.!” 


ON MIRACLES 


The date of this fragment, first published in the Julian edition,’” can 
be approximated by noting the connection of the fragment with the Essay 


101 Hutchinson’s edition (London: Oxford University Press, 1927), 473. 

102 Julian Edition, vi, 360. 103 Clark, op. cit., no. 54. 

104 Cf. supra, note 40. 105 Cf. Koszul, op. cit., pp. 28-33. 

10% Ballman (cf. supra, note 68) is inclined to assign this fragment to 1819. The evidence 
presented, however, does not eliminate 1816 but only offers an alternative possibility. 

107 Julian Edition, vi, 147-148. 
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on Christianity, and Shelley’s reading of Bacon. The prominence of Jesus 
Christ and Christianity in the theme of this fragment gives the impression 
that it was written at the time when Shelley’s mind was developing 
various aspects of the subject in the Essay on Christianity. A more 
decisive factor for the date of the fragment is its connection with Bacon. 
In Shelley’s copy of Bacon is found the following comment on Bacon’s 
view of miracles: “Miracles are therefore no additional arguments 
to prove the existence of God—but merely works to shew the ‘true 
Simon Pure’.’” Furthermore, Shelley’s views on imposture and imagi- 
nation, though not echoes, are based on Bacon’s views." Since the 
Advancement of Learning was read ca. 1815-16, as Shelley’s reference to it 
in a note to the Essay on Christianity shows, the fragment was likely to 
have been written about the same time or shortly after. 


THE COLISEUM 

Medwin, who published a part of this fragment in the Athenaeum for 
September 1, 1832, assigns the composition to the winter of 1818-19. 
Information from the Journal of Shelley and Mary now gives us the exact 
date of composition. Mary’s entry for November 25, 1818, reads: “Sketch 
on the Coliseum and the Temple of Peace . . . Shelley begins the Tale of 
the Coliseum.” The immediate influence of Plato’s Symposium, trans- 
lated by Shelley, July 9-17, 1818, is evident in the outline of the story 
as given by Mrs. Shelley.™ 

UNA FAVOLA 


Dr. Garnett, who first published this fragment in Relics of Shelley, 
1862, assigns the fragment to 1820. The reference “ed Amore se ne tornd 
sospirando, alla sua terza sfera’’ shows that Shelley was influenced by 
Dante’s Paradiso, Canto vim1, where Love and the third heaven are 
depicted. The Journal shows that Shelley finished Dante’s Purgatorio 
on April 19, 1818, and was reading Paradiso on April 22, 1818. As the 
entry for December 29, 1818, shows, Shelley was still reading the 
Paradiso on that date. This furnishes the earlier limit of the composition. 
Shelley’s description of Paradiso in A Defence of Poetry (1821) as “a 
perpetual hymn of everlasting love” furnishes the latter limit of composi- 
tion. In view of Shelley’s proficiency in Italian composition, as exhibited 
in Buona Notte (1820), Garnett’s date is, no doubt, correct. 

NOTE ON THE HUNDRED AND ELEVENTH 
SONNET OF SHAKESPEARE 

This note, first published by Dr. Garnett in Relics of Shelley, is, as the 

Julian editor says, “written on the original MS of the preface to ‘Cenci’,” 


108 Bacon’s Works (Cambridge, 1877), 1, 212. 1 Clark, of. cit., 539, no. 25. 
1 Bacon’s Works (Cambridge, 1877), 1, 125, 256. 1 Cf. Julian Edition, v1, 372. 
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which was composed in the interval of May-August 8, 1819."* This gives 
the clue for the date of the fragment. Corroboration is found in the 
section of A Discourse on the Manners of the Ancients (July-August, 
1818), omitted by Mrs. Shelley and first published by Sir Shelley—Rolls 
and Ingpen."* In this section Shelley says, “Shakespeare has devoted the 
impassioned and profound poetry of his sonnets to commemorate an at- 
tachment of this kind.” The note on this sonnet was probably written 
while Shelley was reading Shakespeare’s sonnets." This period falls, as 
the statement in the Discourse shows, in 1818 and possibly extends to 
1819 as the MS shows. 


TRUE KNOWLEDGE LEADS TO LOVE 


This fragment is infused, as Forman, its first editor, pointed out, with 
expressions found in two of Wordsworth’s poems which Shelley read in 
1814 and 1815. External evidence points to 1814 or 1815 as the date of 
composition. No doubt Forman found the MS of this fragment at the 
end of Jane Clairmont’s Diary for August-November 1814." It appears 
there along with the Latin quotation from St. Augustine which Shelley 
used as the motto for Alastor (1815) and the remark “Gallica Encyclo- 
pedia non obliviscenda.”’ Its position in the notebook and its association 
with material involved in Shelley’s reading and thought of the period 
definitely assign the fragment to 1814 or 1815. 


I. Shelley MS 2 pp. 4to, Pforzheimer Collection 


This fragment, which was first published by Dr. Peck,"’ has so many 
direct echoes from Plato’s discussion of the philosopher’s nature in the 
Republic (especially sections 475-476, 480, 484b, 485-487, 490, 494, 498) 
that it is evident that Shelley wrote this fragment when these sections 
in the Republic were fresh in his mind. Since, as the Journal entries show, 
Shelley was reading the Republic in 1819 and had translated some por- 
tions of it in the same year, the fragment may be assigned to 1819 or 
1820 when the Journal records the completion of the reading of the 
Republic. 

James A. NOTOPOULOS 

Trinity College, Hartford 


U3 Thid., vir, 152. 13 Cf. supra, note 80. 

14 Cf. Fragments Connected with Epipsychidion, 97-100. 

5 For a similar case, cf. Shelley’s “Note on the Banquet of Plato,” written pari passu 
with the reading of the Symposium. 

6 The writer is indebted to Prof. N. I. White for permission to examine the typescript 
of a photostatic copy of the Clairmont Diary in his possession. 

17 Peck, op. cit., 11, 433-434. 
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HEINES “VORREDE ZU DEN FRANZOSISCHEN 
ZUSTANDEN.” EIN BEITRAG ZUR GESCHICHTE 
DER PREUSSISCHEN ZENSUR 


IE “Franzésischen Zustinde” gehéren zu den weniger gelesenen 
Werken Heines. Sie sind hauptsichlich bekannt durch die ‘“Vor- 
rede,” die freilich nichts mit dem, worauf der Titel des Buches hinweist, 
zu tun hat, sondern sich ausschlieflich mit Deutschland beschiftigt. 
Die “Vorrede” wurde zuletzt geschrieben und erst im Oktober 1832 an 
den Verleger gesandt. Da fast die ganze Korrespondenz Heines mit 
Campe aus dieser Zeit fehlte, bestanden iiber die sehr verworrenen 
Umstiande der Entstehung und Veréffentlichung der “‘Vorrede’”’ bisher 
groBe Mifverstindnisse. Erst durch die Verwertung der noch unveréf- 
fentlichten Briefe Campes an Heine, welche mir durch die Giite des 
Bankiers Albert Strau% zur Verfiigung stehen' und welche diese Ange- 
legenheit eingehend behandeln, ist es méglich, im Folgenden eine ab- 
schlieSende Aufklarung zu geben. 
Als Heine am 12. August 1832? seinem Verleger seine “Franzésischen 
Zustinde” angeboten hatte, antwortete dieser am 20. August 1832: 


Aus Ihren Mitteilungen sehe ich, daf in Ihrer literarischen Werkstatt nichts 
zu finden ist, als die in der Allgemeinen Zeitung abgedruckten Zustande. Wie 
Louis Philippe jetzt steht, so diirfte sehr bald eine Verinderung der Dinge nahe 
bevorstehen. . . . Jetzt kénnen Sie alles noch fiir das beabsichtigte Buch benutzen, 
spater ist es bedenklich, und nur zu wahrscheinlich ist es, daf Sie den betricht- 
lichsten Teil in die Hobelspahne werfen miissen. 

K6nnen Sie mir in vier Wochen einen Band geben, dann tun sie es ja. Spiter 
kann ich fiir dieses Jahr keinen Gebrauch davon machen. Ob Sie zwei oder drei 
Teile davon geben, ist mir gleichgiiltig, ich nehme es, solange zusammengehalten 
wird, bis ich das Buch ausgegeben habe. Einer Katastrophe gehen wir dort be- 
stimmt entgegen!... 

Sollten sich vielleicht die Gestalten in Paris andern, so schadet das dem Buche 
nichts; kommt es vor dem Ereignis; in dieser Zeit wird es dankbar angenommen 
and dann lieb behalten. Wollen Sie etwas geben: so entschliefen Sie sich rasch; 
darum bitte ich, weil es die schauderhafteste Geschichte fiir mich ist: zu spat mit 
einem Artikel hervorzutreten. 


Schon im August dachte Heine daran, eine Vorrede zu diesem Werke 
zu geben; es waren wohl drei Griinde, die ihn bewogen, einen ungewéhn- 
lich leidenschaftlichen Ton darin anzuschlagen. Erstens sah er das Leben 

1 Alle Briefe von Campe an Heine aus der “Heine-Sammlung StrauG”’ hier zum ersten 


Male veréffentlicht. Heines eigene Briefe zitiert nach Friedrich Hirth, Heinrich Heines 
Briefwechsel. 3 Bde. (Miinchen & Berlin, 1914~20). * Dieser Brief verloren. 
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in der deutschen Heimat auf das schwerste durch die Mafnahmen be- 
droht, zu denen sich die Regierungen nach dem Scheitern des Hambacher 
Festes hatten hinreifen lassen. Er war empért iiber das, was dort ge- 
schah, und er selber war weit vom Schu®: er konnte handeln, er durfte es 
wagen. Zweitens aber wollte er Sffentlich dafiir Zeugnis ablegen, wie 
ernst er es mit dem Gedanken der Freiheit nehme. In dem Kreise der 
deutschen Fliichtlinge in Paris hatte man ihn, besonders wegen der von 
Borne ausgestreuten Verleumdungen, als einen Abtriinnigen hingestellt, 
weil er ihnen entgegengetreten war und ihre kopflose politische Schwir- 
merei abgelehnt und verspottet hatte. Jetzt wollte er durch den entschie- 
denen Ton dieser Vorrede zeigen, daf} er kein “bezahlter Schuft’’ sei; seibst 
Campe hatte in einem Briefe am 13. Marz 1832 darauf gedrungen, “dem 
Geschwitz ein Ende zu machen.” Diesen Zweck mute er durch seine 
Vorrede unfehlbar erreichen. Aber entscheidend fiir ihn war der dritte 
Grund: man hatte ihm, obwohl er doch ziemlich gemifigt aufgetreten 
war, die Mitarbeit an der angesehensten deutschen Zeitung versagen, 
man hatte ihn mundtot machen wollen. Schon der neunte seiner gedan- 
kenreichen Aufsitze durfte nicht mehr gedruckt werden.* Das krinkte 
ihn tief; und so wollte er zu einem vernichtenden Schlage ausholen gegen 
die Manner, die das Heft in her Hand hatten. Doch hatte er keine 
Beziehungen mehr zum alten Vaterlande, er kannte die dortigen Ver- 
haltnisse fast nur noch aus Campes Briefen und so erklart sich seine 
Bitte an Merckel am 24. August 1832: 


. .. mir mahl zu schreiben, wie es in Deutschland aussieht, mir immer zu schrei- 
ben, was dort vorgeht, so faktisch als méglich, and hauptsichlich politische Ver- 
haltnisse betreffend. Du thust zugleich ein patriotisches Werk, indem ich thitiger 
bin als Du weift und oft im Dunkeln tappen muf. Haben wihrend dem letzten 
Jahre die Blatter, die ich hier in Frankreich gar nicht sehe, etwas enthalten, was 
mich besonders ehrenriihrig betrifft, so bitte ich es mir zu notifiziren; in der 
Vorrede zu dem ersten Werk [Franzisische Zustinde], welches erscheint, will ich 
dergleichen beriihren. 


Obgleich Merckel Heines Wiinschen nicht willfahren konnte, ihm 
laufende politische Begebenheiten zu melden, da er sich ganz von der 
Politik zuriickgezogen hatte, so bewillkommte Heine doch die wenigen 
politischen Anspielungen, die Merckels sonst enttéuschende Zeilen vom 
13. September 1832‘ ihm brachten. 

Inzwischen, am 11. September 1832, dringte Campe auf die Ein- 
sendung des Manuskripts, wenn auch nur der ersten Teile, damit er mit 
dem Druck anfangen kénne, um das ganze Werk zum festgesetzten 

3 A. Strodtmann, H. Heine’s Leben und Werke*. 2 Bde. (Hamburg, 1884), m1, 56. 


4 Dieser Brief wird nichstens in meinem Aufsatz H. Heine und Friedrich Merckel verof- 
fentlicht werden. 
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Termin fertig zu haben. Wenn auch noch unbewuft, so lieferte Campe 
ihm schon in diesem Briefe grundlegendes Material fiir die ‘“Vorrede,” 
von welcher der Verleger damals noch garnichts ahnte: 


Daf ich als Verleger der Bérneschen Briefe ganz frei gesprochen werde, wissen 
Sie. Ein PreBgesetz wird in diesen Tagen aus Frankfurt erwartet; dieses soll be- 
sonders die Zeitschriften zu téten beabsichtigen. Da& der Bund kecker wird und 
entschiedener hervorzutreten beabsichtigt, wer kann es ihm verdenken? Wenn 
sich die Leute alles gefallen lassen, dann wird man nach und nach noch mehr von 
ihnen verlangen. Aber das finde ich erbirmlich klein von dem Bundestage, daf er 
Ihren Pflegebefohlenen “die politischen Annalen,” die garnicht gelesen werden 
und als Journal in Heften keinen Zug hatten, verboten sind und Rotteck zwingt, 
in fiinf Jahren kein Journal herauszugeben. Also der ganze Bund gegen—Rot- 
teck! einen deutschen Gelehrten, der vielleicht nur auf einem Flachenraum von 
40 Quadratfu8 haushilt. Nein, das ist in jeder Hinsicht unwiirdig gehandelt. 
Ware ich Bund, so weit wiirfe ich mich nicht weg! 

Wir leben in einer kuriosen Zeit; Gott wei, was aus all dem verriickten 
Treiben noch erzeugt wird. 


Als dann Ende Oktober die Druckvorlage der “Franzésischen Zustande” 
eintraf, befand sich dabei auch die “Vorrede,” die Campe in arge Ver- 
legenheit versetzte, wie er am 2. November 1832 bekundet: 


Vor 14 Tagen schrieb ich Ihnen und machte meinem Unmut dariiber Luft, da8 
ich nichts, als das nachdrucken soll, was in der allgemeinen Metze gestanden. 
Wabhrscheinlich haben Sie das erwartet und deswegen eine Vorrede dazu ge- 
sandt, die mich in des Teufels Kiiche liefern soll? Sind Sie denn so ganz fremd mit 
der Sachlage, um [nicht] im Voraus zu wissen, was fiir mich darauf sitzen wiirde: 
druckte ich diese so? Konnte man mich der Bérneschen Briefe wegen anklagen, 
die sich in allgemeinen Dingen bewegten: was wiirde hier geschehen, wo Sie 
triftig genug bemerken “‘ich sitze hier in sicherer Ferne’’; ich soll in unsicherer 
Nahe das Bad bezahlen? Das Vorwort habe ich liegen und kann mich nicht ent- 
schlieBen, es so in die Druckerei zu geben. 

Was Sie mir sagten, ich sollte die Erscheinung geheim halten, ich tat es, aber 
wie ich sah, was ich erhielt: da& es nur Nachdruck der Zeitung, nichts weiter war, 
wollte ich mich bei dem Buchdrucker nicht lacherlich machen, deswegen brauchte 
ich gar keine Vorsicht, nicht erwartend, da Sie die Vorrede zum Buch, und das 
Buch zur Vorrede machen wiirden. Hatten Sie nur diese letzte Sendung zuerst 
gemacht, dann wiirde ich andere Anstalten gemacht haben; dann hiatte ich die 
Uberzeugung, da ich nicht mystifiziert sei, wie ich es erwartete. 

So viel kann ich Ihnen sagen, der Buckdrucker druckt das nicht: was soll ge- 
schehen? Ich erwarte Ihre Antwort und hoffe, da Sie verstaindig genug sind, 
nicht zu verlangen: da ich das Opfer von diesen Zustanden werden soll! . . . 

Sollten wir der Sicherheit wegen die Vorrede zensieren lassen? So mu die 
Vorrede, wenn Sie darauf bestehen, da® sie so gedruckt werde, mit einem Vor- 
wort zum Vorwort gedruckt und mit Firma Paris den Kaufern gratis nachgelie- 
fert werden, das geht und stellt Sie zufrieden? 
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Der sehr wichtige Vorschlag eines solchen Verfahrens, sowie die Idee 
eines ““Vorwort zum Vorwort” ging also nicht von Heine aus, sondern 
von Campe, der Heines Wunsch nach einer unverinderten Wiedergabe 
jedenfalls zu erfiillen suchte. Heines Antwort auf diesen Vorschlag ist 
leider nicht erhalten; doch zweifellos war er damit einverstanden.' Er 
befolgte Campes Vorschlag und schrieb Ende November 1832 die “Vor- 
rede zur Vorrede.” Heine wollte durch die ““Vorrede” den Umstiirzlern 
seinen Mut beweisen und so schreibt er am 19. Dezember 1832 an Im- 
mermann: 


Ich werde von den Demagogen geha&t. Durch die Vorrede zu den, “‘Zustanden,” 
die Sie wohl niachstens sehen, habe ich nur zeigen wollen, da ich kein bezahlter 
Schuft bin. 

Halten Sie mich doch bey Leibe fiir keinen Vaterlandsretter. 


Inzwischen ging die “‘Vorrede” mit Heines Zustimmung zum Zensor 
nach Altenberg, wurde dort arg verstiimmelt und erschien dann Ende 
Dezember 1832 in dieser Form in den “Franzésischen Zustinden.” So 
berichtet Campe am 21. Dezember 1832: 


Heute habe ich die Zustaénde empfangen und beginne die Ausgabe. Ihnen sende 
ich die Vorrede, damit Sie sehen, wie sie castriert ist. . . . 

Gleichzeitig habe ich das Manuskript zuriick erhalten und G[athy] besorgt 
die Ubersetzung ins Franzisische fiir Heideloff und Campe. Was nun das weitere 
iiber diese Angelegenheit betrifft, dariiber teilen Sie mir Ihre Befehle mit. Das 
Briefwesen wird nicht respektiert. Daher erfahren Sie auf anderem Wege mehr. 
Sie wollen darauf Riicksicht nehmen und Ihre Mitteilungen darnach einrichten. 

Wenn Sie den Abdruck dort so besorgen, wie Sie mir die Abschrift mitteilten 
so bedarf es keiner Notiz weiter. Ware es jedoch, daf Sie sich zu einer Anderung 
entschléssen: nachdem Sie diese sehen, so teilen Sie mir eine Abschrift mit; denn 
ich méchte gern bald wissen, wozu Sie sich bestimmt fiihlen. 

P.S. Die Vorrede ist dennoch hiibsch, herrlich. Sie wird viel mehr Sensation er- 
regen, als wie sie es vollstandig hervorbrichte. 


Inzwischen tibersetzte der Musikkritiker Gathy das Werk ins Franzé- 
sische. Am 28. Dezember 1832° verlangte Heine den sofortigen Druck 
der “Vorrede” als Broschiire und betont: 


Eben weil es jetzt so schlecht geht mit der Sache des Liberalismus, muf jetzt 
alles gethan werden. Ich wei daf ich mir Deutschland auf Lebenszeit versperre, 
wenn die Vorrede erscheint, aber sie soll ganz so erscheinen, wie das Manuskript 
ist, und nebst der Vorrede zur Vorrede, die Sie vor mehreren Wochen schon er- 
halten. Der Titel der Broschiire ist ““Vorrede.” Sie hatte mit dem Buch zu gleiche? 
Zeit erscheinen miissen. Das ist ein groBer Kummer. Sie darf auch wenig kosten. 


5 Vgl. dazu den spiter zitierten Brief Campes an Heine vom 7. August 1833. 
* Das in der Handschrift des Briefes stehende G. wird von Hirth (Briefwechsel, 11, 3027) 
irrtiimlich auf Gutzkow ausgelegt; in Wirklichkeit steht es fiir Gathy. 
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Nur schnell! Das Mspt. von G[athy] erwarte ich jetzt mit jedem Posttag. .. . 
Ich kann gewif nicht schlafen, ehe die Vorrede gedruckt ist. Es wire besser 
gewesen, es wire noch mehr davon unterdriickt worden. Wie viel Schererey um 
diese Bagatell, wofiir ich nur Noth und Verfolgung einarndte! 


Dann, am 11. Januar 1833, erschien Heines dffentliche Erklirung gegen 
die Verstiimmelung in den “Franzésischen Zustainden,” in der Aufer- 
ordentlichen Beilage der “‘Allgemeinen Zeitung.”” Er protestierte, mehr 
als die Halfte seiner Ausfiihrungen sei gestrichen, und durch die Ver- 
kiirzung sei manches, was er gesagt habe, “‘mitunter ins Servile gekehrt 
worden.” ; 

Aber auch die verstiimmelte ‘‘Vorrede”’ stie8 auf entschiedenen Wider- 
spruch; in Preufen lief der Konig bereits am 29. Januar 1833 beim Mini- 
sterium anfragen, was gegen die “héchst verwerflichen” Biicher von 
Bérne und Heine geschehen sei, und sofort erfolgte das Verbot.* Schon 
am 20. Januar 1833 hatte Campe auf die Gefahren fiir die Buchhindler 
hingewiesen: 


Schelten Sie nur immer zu auf mich; ich kann es nicht abwehren! Vergleichen 
Sie lieber, wie angstlich Sie beim zweiten Teile im Buche LeGrand Anstand nah- 
men, drucken zu lassen, “die verschworenen Kénige gedungen” und: Wenn ich 
“der Kronprinz von ... ware’’ und was sonst noch alles Ihr Gedichtnis Ihnen 
zitieren wird, mit dem, was Sie sagten und verlangten, daf ich es auf meine 
H@rner nehmen soll. Bedenken Sie aber dabei noch, da damals eine andere Zeit 
war wie jetzt, wo man in Wiirttemberg Seybold auf sechs Monate und dessen 
Verleger auf drei ins Loch steckte; so man in Frankfurt den Buchhindler C. 
Kérner auf sechs Wochen ebenso, weil er ein paar Broschiiren nur verkaufte, in 
den Schatten setzte. Der Buchdrucker Volkhart in Augsburg erhielt neun Jahre 
Zuchthaus Strafe, weil er von GroBe zwei piecen gedruckt, und endlich beteuern 
wollte, er habe den Inhalt weder gelesen noch geahnt. Und wie die Beispiele sind, 
die ich nicht alle herzihlen mag. 

Sie konnten wissen, da& ich recht gut die Grenzen kenne und weifi, wie weit ich 
gehen darf; denn damit, da ich ungliicklich wiirde, ist nichts geférdert, sondern 
nur geschadet; denn ihr Herren bediirft erfahrnen Leuten, und wie viele haben 
wir deren! die mehr wissen, als das gewéhnliche Geschaft nach dem System der 
Grofviater zu treiben! Warum lieBen Sie mich nicht gleich das Ganze iibersehen, 
sondern sprachen von etwas Ungewéhnlichem, und das Zahmste und Gewoéhn- 
liche in einer Zeitung bereits Gedruckte, das die Zensur passiert hatte, muBte 
ich nachdrucken, das konnte mir keine Vorsicht abgewinnen 

Wo bleibt denn Ihr Brief, der mir die letzte Bestimmung bringt, ich kann 
frither ja nichts machen! Gathy ist jetzt ernstlich mit der Ubersetzung beschaf- 
tigt. Das Deutsche mu& Heideloff versenden, fiir das Ubrige ist schon Rat. 


7E. Elster, Heinrich Heines simtliche Werke. 7 Bde. (Leipzig & Wien, 1890), v, 8 f. 
*H. H. Houben, Verbotene Literatur von der klassischen Zeit bis zur Gegenwart (Berlin, 
1924), 1, 395. 
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Das persénliche Eingreifen des Kénigs erweckte beim Verleger nun 
doch wohl ernstliche Sorgen wegen des Schicksals der vollstindigen 
“Vorrede,” die in einem Sonderdruck erscheinen sollte. Immerhin lie8 
Campe sie drucken und Mitte Marz lag sie fertig vor. Gathy war inzwi- 
schen auch mit der Ubersetzung der “Franzésischen Zustande” beschif- 
tigt und Campe selbst wurde krank, so daf eine zweimonatliche Unter- 
brechung in den Verhandlungen eintrat; doch am 16. Marz 1833, sobald 
Campe wiederhergestellt war, wurde die Angelegenheit der “Vorrede” 
wieder aufgenommen: 

Die Vorrede ist gedruckt; liegt zum Abgang bereit. Ich schrieb wegen den 
Namen des Verlagsortes, bekam keine Antwort: Soll sie in Makulatur geworfen 
werden? Zu spat kommt sie nicht, das hat gute Wege. . . . 

Meinen Sie, lieber Heine, ich hatte die Vorrede selbst zensiert? Bewahre! Wol- 
len Sie Beweise? Ach, Sie kennen die Lage des Buchhandels und Buchdruckers 
nicht. Bei 12 Leuten kénnen sie anklopfen und keiner ruft herein! Sie kénnen sich 
davon keine Idee machen, wie es geht. Ich habe nichts versiumt; aber auch friiher 
nichts tun kénnen. Kann ich mich auf Sie und Heideloff und Campe verlassen; 
kénnen die Leute schweigen, und wie halten Sie es? Es steht die Existenz auf dem 
Spiele. 

Wir sehen also, die ““Vorrede” war gedruckt und lag zum Abgange be- 
reit. Campe fragte nun noch, welcher Verlagsort gewahlt werden sollte. 
Beide Manner waren also damals iiber den geheimen Sonderdruck ganz 
einig. Aber erneute Angstausbriiche, sowie die Sorge, ob Heideloff und 
Campe in Paris, mit denen Julius Campe gerade schlecht stand, wiirden 
schweigen kénnen, verziégerte die Herausgabe. Auch Heine kam dem 
Zégern seines Verlegers selbst noch entgegen, als er Anderungen zu der 
volistindigen ‘“Vorrede” anmeldete, die auf sogenannten Cartons ge- 
druckt werden sollten. Auf diese Weise sollten wohl einige der aller- 
kriftigsten Stellen abgeschwacht werden. Aber der Zufall wollte, da8 
diese Anderungen auf dem Wege von Paris nach Hamburg verloren 
gingen; Campe hat sie nie erhalten.® Er lieS das Schriftchen immer noch 
liegen und wartete die weitere Entwicklung der Dinge ab, vielleicht in 
der Hoffnung, da ihm der Zufall helfen und ihm die nachtrigliche Ver- 
nichtung der ganzen Auflage erméglichen wiirde. So berichtet er noch 
einmal am 30. Marz 1833: “Das Manuskript zur Vorrede habe ich noch 
in Handen, aber kein Exemplar schriftlich noch so, kommt in die Welt.” 

Am 3. April 1833 kam nun der mifgliickte Anschlag auf die Haupt- 
wache und auf die Konstablerwache in Frankfurt und gab Anlaf zu 
scharfen Gewaltmafregeln der Regierung. Am 20. Juni 1833 wurde 
von der Bundesversammlung eine besondere “Zentraluntersuchungs- 
kommission” eingesetzt. Im ganzen wurden 1800 Personen verhaftet, 


® Vgl. dazu den spiter zitierten Brief Campes an Heine vom 28. Mai 1833. 
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darunter viele Mitglieder der Burschenschaft. Es war also alle Vorsicht 
geboten. Im Mai traf Campe dann auf der Leipziger Messe mit seinem 
Neffen Friedrich Napoleon Campe, von Heideloff und Campe in Paris, 
zusammen und erfuhr, daS Heine diesem inzwischen den Verlag der 
“Vorrede” zum Druck angeboten, obgleich Campe selbst damals noch 
mit Heine in Unterhandlungen stand. Aber im Grunde war ihm diese 
Wendung nicht unlieb, und so schrieb Campe schon aus Leipzig, am 22. 
Mai 1833, durch die Vermittlung des polnischen Buchhindlers Mil- 
likowsky an Heine: 


Auf meinen letzten Brief von Hamburg befinde ich mich jetzt ohne Antwort; 
ich weif also nicht, was mit der fertigen Vorrede werden soll? 

Die Luft in Deutschland ist driickend. Das beste ist jetzt zu temporisieren. Die 
Ziigel werden stets straffer gezogen und es ist gegenwirtig viel Risiko sich auf 
irgend eine miffallige Weise hervor zu tun und ich sehe es kommen, daf es noch 
beengter wird. 

Zur Herausgabe der Vorrede kann ich nicht raten. Es sei denn: da Sie die 
Briicke hinter sich ganz aufziehen wollten. Den Schaden des Drucks usw. will ich 
gerne tragen, weil ich es fiir besser so halte. Das juste-milieu ist hier iiberall be- 
liebt und wahriich fiir ultraliberale Biicher ist gegenwirtig ein schlechter Markt. 


Und am 28. Mai wiederholt er auf direktem Postwege: 


Vor meiner Abreise von Leipzig schrieb ich Ihnen durch einen Buchhiandler, 
Hr. Millikowsky. ... 

Die Vorrede lagert; Sie wollten Cartons geben, auch diese sind nicht da. Sie 
sind zu piinktlich, als daf ich glauben kénnte, Sie hatten das auf sich beruhen 
lassen; ich vermute daher, da in jener Zeit der Frankfurter Geschichte mancher 
Brief iiber Bord ging und vielleicht der Ihrige das Schicksal teilte und Sie nun 
glauben, daf ich neue Schuld auf die alte hiufe. 

Die Vorrede, denke ich, bleibt am besten liegen: denn wozu wollen Sie alle 
Briicken hinter sich aufziehen? Den Verlust will ich gerne tragen, der mich des- 
wegen betrifft; doch nicht mein Wille, sondern der Ihrige entscheide! 


Ein ausfiihrlicher Brief von Heine an Campe vom 18. Juni 1833 ist 
leider verloren; doch darin gab Heine offenbar unter vielem anderen die 
Zustimmung zur Vernichtung des vollstandigen Campeschen Druckes 
der “Vorrede.” Sie ist damals zweifellos ausgefiihrt worden, denn Campe 
sah, was auf dem Spiele stand. Die ganze Auflage wurde eingestampft. 
Nur zwei Abziige wurden zuriickbehalten, der eine ging durch die Ver- 
mittlung des Lemberger Buchhindlers Millikowsky an Heine nach 
Paris, der andere blieb in Campes Besitz. In diesem Druck war auch die 
“Vorrede zur Vorrede” mit enthalten gewesen. 

Heine gab den Plan einer Veriffentlichung der deutschen “Vorrede” 
als Broschiire aber keineswegs auf; er hatte nun freie Hand und beriet 
sich mit Heideloff und Campe iiber die Veréffentlichung. Friedrich Napo- 
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leon Campe, der Teilhaber dieser pariser Firma war, aber wenig von 
Julius Campe geschitzt wurde, stand damals mit ihm in keiner Ge- 
schaftsversbindung. Heine besorgte nun hier die pariser Ausgabe seines 
bedenklichen Schriftstiickes nicht selbst; er lieS sie vielmehr nur zu. 
Heideloff und Campe waren vdllig bereit, den Druck zu wagen, aber 
beschlossen, einen Strohmann als Veranstalter des Druckes voranzu- 
schicken. Sie wihlten dazu den Buchhandlungsgehilfen Paul Gauger, 
einen Menschen, der nicht lange darauf von der Polizei in Stuttgart wegen 
Diebstahls und Unterschlagung verhaftet und zu zwei Jahren Arbeits- 
haus verurteilt wurde.’ Bei den Besprechungen mit Heideloff und Campe 
war jedenfalls der in Paris lebende Orientalist Julius Klaproth zugegen 
und er riet zu, den Druck zu wagen. Vielleicht auch hatte dieser dem 
zaudernden Dichter den Aufsatz etwas iibermiitig aus der Hand genom- 
men, um ihn dem Verleger zu iiberreichen. So machte Heine gute Miene 
zum bésen Spiel und lief den Druck zu. Nur so erklart sich Heines Au- 
fSerung gegen Laube vom 23. November 1835: 


Die famose Vorrede, die ich bey Campe, als sie schon gedruckt war, zu vernichten 
gewuBt, ist spiter nur durch den preufischen Spio:. Klaproth in die Welt ge- 
kommen, so daf mir auch nicht einmal ein PreSvergehen stark aufgebiirdet 
werden kann.... 


Heine hegte auch wohl deshalb keine Bedenken gegen den pariser 
Druck, weil inzwischen Gathys Ubersetzung der “Franzisischen Zu- 
stinde” mit der “Vorrede” erschienen war; der Titel der bei Heideloff 
und Campe erschienenen ‘“‘Vorrede”’ nimmt auf jene ausdriicklich Bezug. 
Gauger aber benutzte jenen einen Abzug der von Campe vernichteten 
“Vorrede,” den der Buchhindler Millikowsky mit nach Paris gebracht 
hatte, und auferdem kam ihm Gathys franzésische Ubersetzung 
zustatten. So berichtet Heine dementsprechend am 16. Juli 1833 an 
Varnhagen von Ense: 


Mein Buch, die franzésische Uebersetzung der Zustiinde, macht allgemein 
Gliick. Ich hab dem Uebersetzer zu danken, daf die unverstiimmelte Vorrede 
dazu gekommen. Diese, das leidenschaftliche Produkt meines Unmuths iiber die 
bundestiglichen Beschliisse, versperrt mir vielleicht auf immer die Riickkehr 
nach Deutschland; aber sie rettet mich vielleicht von dem Laternentod bey der 
nachsten Insurrekzion, indem jetzt meine holde Landsleute mich nicht mehr des 
Einverstindnisses mit PreuSen beschuldigen kiénnen. Schufte, wie Bérne und 
Consorten, habe ich dadurch unschidlich gemacht, fiir mich wenigstens. 

Mein Buchhandler in Hamburg hat die Vorrede besonders gedruckt und zwar 
mit fremden Zwischensatzen. Obgleich ich ihm verbot sie auszugeben, hatte er 
doch einige Ex an Polen mitgetheilt, und mit solch einem Ex und der franzési- 


10 Houben, Verbotene Literatur, S. 398 ff. Alfred Stern, ‘“‘Zu Heines ‘Franzdsischen 
Zustanden’,” Deutsche Dichtung, xxxtv (1903), 179-180. 
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schen Ausgabe hat ein hiesiger Deutscher die Vorrede erginzt und auf eigene 
Hand herausgegeben." Ich erzahle Ihnen das, damit Sie mich nicht der gréSten 
Thorheiten beschuldigen. 


Genauer betrachtet ist der Ausdruck “mit fremden Zwischensatzen” 
wohl ein Vorwand Heines, der dem Zweck dienen sollte, bei Varnhagen 
den Eindruck zu erwecken, da8 nicht Angst, sondern stylistische Riick- 
sichten ihn bewogen hiatten, die ““Vorrede” vernichten zu lassen. Ebenso 
der Ausdruck “dem Uebersetzer zu danken” wire eine offensichtlich 
ungereimte Behauptung, wenn nicht Heine den Passus von den fremden 
Zwischensatzen erfunden hatte, da doch Heine gesteht, ein Exemplar 
des Campeschen Druckes habe vorgelegen. Ein Vergleich der franzé- 
sischen und der Campeschen Fassung erméglichte es doch, die fremden 
Zwischensétze auszumerzen; trotzdem enthalt der Campesche Druck 
der vollstandigen ‘“Vorrede” zahlreiche wenn auch unerhebliche Ab- 
weichungen vom Wortlaut der Pariser Fassung.” AuSerdem bezeugt ein 
Vergleich der Pariser Fassung der “‘Vorrede” mit dem von Strodtmann 
verdffentlichten Korrekturbogen, dafi dieser eine Anzahl wesentlicher 
Stellen aufweist, die sich weder in der franzésischen Ausgabe noch in der 
Pariser Fassung der “Vorrede” vorfinden. Andererseits finden sich in 
der franzésischen Ausgabe und der Pariser Fassung einige nicht unerheb- 
liche Zusitze. Diese Feststellung legt die Vermutung nahe, dafi Heine 
selbst fiir die Kiirzungen und fiir die Zusitze in der Pariser Fassung der 
“Vorrede” verantwortlich war, wie Gauger ja auch vor Gericht aussagte, 
und da Heines Angabe iiber fremde Zwischensitze eine rein tendenzidse 
Erfindung war. Er wollte wohl im Notfalle beweisen kénnen, daf seine 
deutsche Ausgabe nicht als Druckvorlage habe dienen kénnen und dah 
er mithin ganz unschuldig an der Veréffentlichung der Pariser Fassung 
sei.” Heine hatte es also bald darauf mit der Angst bekommen; er leug- 
nete, da er das Werkchen selbst veréffentlicht habe, und das war streng 
genommen auch richtig. 

Heines Briefe an Campe vom 4., 11. und 22. August sind leider ver- 
loren gegangen. Doch am 7. August 1833 legt Campe noch einmal den 
ganzen Verlauf der Verhandlungen dar und fiillt hier viele der Liicken, 
die durch die verloren gegangenen Briefe Heines entstanden waren: 


. . . ist die Vorrede wohl der Miihe wert, die wir beide darum versplittert haben? 
Ich wiinsche diese Sache nun abgetan zu sehen; denn sie ennuyiert mich straflich. 
Erinnern Sie sich: wie ich sie im Oktober erhielt, schrieb ich Ihnen, wie die Ver- 


4 Nach Gaugers Aussage (Stern, S. 180) Heine selbst; Gauger hatte nur seinen Namen 
hergegeben. 

12 Korrekturabzug und Abweichungen der Pariser Fassung sind in ersten Gesamtausgabe 
von Strodtmann angegeben, vi, 14-42. Hamburg, 1862. 

48 Vgl. dazu Heines Brief an Laube vom 23. November 1835. 
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haltnisse in Deutschland stinden: ich miisse diese Vorrede—das Buch aber nicht 
—der Zensur tibergeben. Die angegebenen Griinde waren der strengsten Wahr- 
heit gema&, ohne Uberteibung und Furcht, die mir unbekannt ist, wo es gilt. 
Doch hierbei wiirde ich zu einem Beispiel gedient haben und ware direkt in des 
Teufels Kiiche spaziert. Damals erkannten Sie das Triftige meiner Mitteilung 
und sagten, daf Sie die Reaktionen in Deutschland nicht beachtet; gaben fiir 
den Zensor Abanderungen. Der Zensor konnte unter seiner Verantwortung Ihnen 
nicht willfahren, sondern mute die Scheere weiter gehen lassen, wie der Zwang, 
gegen seinen Willen, gebot. Ubrigens ist Ihre Ehre nicht verletzt. Striche, die 
jeder Mensch kennt! deuten die Liicken an. Und dennoch muf man einen solchen 
Zensor anstaunen; ja, viele Menschen, selbst solche die zu den Denkenden ge- 
héren, lieBen sich drauf totschieBen: es fehle kein Wort, sondern waren diese 
Liicken nur Witze. Der vollstindige Abdruck wire in die Welt gegangen und 
gleich, hitten Sie Abanderungen gesandt; diese erhielt ich, wie Sie wissen, gar- 
nicht. Sollte ich sie ohne diese verschicken? Was wiirden Sie bei Ihrer Lust zu 
streiten (mich zu erniedrigen) dazu gesagt haben? Mich iiberhaiufen Sie mit 
Vorwiirfen iiber die Vorrede, die nicht mir, sondern dem Zensor gebiihren. Da& 
meine Vorrede Ihnen nach dem Tode der Varnhagen zuwider ist," begreife ich 
gerne und achte dieser Griinde. Durch Heideloff und Campe hitte ich freilich das 
Buch versenden kénnen, und es kénnte geschehen, wenn—wenn die Leute mir 
Bérsengut dafiir gewesen! Verstanden? Sie beurteilen meine Handlung nach 
Threr Ansicht; damit Sie es kénnen, so sage ich das dem Freunde, der das nicht 
mifbrauchen wird, was mich leitete. Nie habe ich von denen einen Sou, nicht 
einmal, eine Abrechnung erhalten kénnen, so lange wir in Verbindung stehen, 
und was ich von anderen Seiten hérte, was mir, dem Anverwandten derselben 
gesagt wurde, konnte zu solchen Unternehmungen nicht auffordern. Nur zufal- 
lig sprach ich meinem Neffen iiber die Vorrede; ob ich gesagt habe, da& ich die 
Vorrede Ihnen bezahlte, ich schwére es Ihnen, ich weif es nicht. Aber angenom- 
men, ich hatte es getan, so glaube ich, daf ich es sagen darf. Ich kaufte die Zu- 
stande, wozu die Vorrede gehirte. Doch begreife ich nicht, in welchem Sinne ich 
das erwahnt haben kénne? Der Mann sagt doch nicht etwa, ich hatte sie ihm ver- 
kaufen wollen? Oder wie soll ich Ihre Worte im letzten Briefe deuten. Heideloff 
klagt mir in seinem letzten Briefe iiber seine Not mit Ihnen? 


Tatsachlich war Julius Campe froh, daf seine eigene Veréffentlichung 
der vollstaindigen deutschen “Vorrede” unterblieben war. 

Aber der pariser Verleger fand auch kein Wohlgefallen an der Schrift; 

auch diesem scheint inzwischen der Mut vergangen zu sein, und so héren 
wir von Julius Campe am 28. August 1833: 
Kurz nachdem ich Ihnen schrieb, erhielt ich von Fritz Campe aus Niirnberg 
einen Brief (Heideloff und Campe), der mir gegen Erstattung der Ursprungsko- 
sten die Vorrate Ihrer Vorrede antrug, die ich jedoch, wie sich das von selbst 
versteht, ablehnte. 


4 Sollte die ““Vorrede” vielleicht auch als eine Rechtfertigung Heines gegen migliche 
Mifverstindnisse Rahel Varnhagens gedacht gewesen sein? 
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Auch der Versuch der Firma Heideloff und Campe, die “Vorrede’”’ an 
Philipp Reclam abzugeben, scheiterte an Julius Campes Einschreiten; 
sein Bericht vom 17. September 1833 an Heine iiber den Verlauf der 
Dinge lautet: 

Die Vorrede spukt. Heideloff und Campe boten sie mir an, wie ich Ihnen bereits 
gemeldet habe; diese Herren scheinen das Geschaft damit nicht wagen wollen, 
aus Furcht Deutschland michte ihnen fiir ihre iibrigen Artikel verschlossen 
werden: deswegen wandten sie sich an Philipp Reclam und boten ihm den ganzen 
Vorrat wahrscheinlich unter der billigen Condition wie mir an; dieser beabsich- 
tigte die Versendung und einen Nachdruck unter fingierter Firma. Hiervon er- 
hielt ich Wind; ich erklirte dem Mann, da& er unter seinem wirklichen Namen 
damit machen kénne, was er Lust habe, nur nicht so, denn jeder wiirde ihn dann 
nicht kennen und mich fiir den Verbreiter halten; mir kime dann die Hermandad 
auf den Hals, wenn ich am Ende auch meine Unschuld erwiese, wiirde mich doch 
die ganze Weitlaufigkeit treffen; wie er sich riihre, miiSte ich ihn zu meiner Si- 
cherheit denunzieren. Wenn die Vorrede ausgegeben wird, so entsteht dann ein all- 
gemeines Verbot Ihrer Schriften, und diese Verbote sind gegenwartig so wirksam, 
daB ich nicht wiinschte, weder fiir Sie noch mich, da& so etwas erlassen wiirde. 
Ich kenne Ihr Bestreben verboten zu sein; ich aber rate Ihnen jetzt davon abzu- 
stehen. Ihre Interessen gebieten es, sich zu halten, daf es nicht zu arg werde. 
Alles ist eingeschiichtert, und die Kaniile sind fast ginzlich abgeschnitten, die 
frither fiir verbotene Ware praktikabel waren. Wenn Sie der kluge Mann sind, so 
halten Sie die Vorrede auf, um sich nicht iiberall wegpeitschen zu lassen, was 
sicherlich geschieht. Sie haben héhere Interessen wahrzunehmen, als sich die 
Wege durch eine Vorrede wegschneiden zu lassen, auf welchen diese nur geltend 
gemacht werden kénnen. Geben Sie jetzt nach. 


Des Sfteren kam Campe in seinen Briefen vom 5. November 1833, 
21. Januar 1834, 5. April 1834 and 23. Juli 1834 darauf ziiruck, wie recht 
er getan, die vollstandige Veréffentlichung der “Vorrede” zu unterlassen. 
Heideloff und Campe, die unter Heines Druck das Risiko der Veréffent- 
lichung inzwischen doch gewagt hatten, muBten fiir diesen Schritt schwer 
biiSen: ihr ganzer Verlag wurde in PreuSen verboten, wie wir von Campe 
am 21. Januar 1834 erfahren: 


Im gestrigen Correspondenten ist ein Artikel aus Berlin, der enthilt, daf Ihre 
Omnia in ganz Preufen von A bis Z verboten sind; und ditto der ganze Verlag 
von Heideloff und Campe. . . . 

Sie haben gegen mich gewiitet, da8 ich die Vorrede nicht geben wollte, so wie 
Sie wollten, und nun sehen Sie doch, daf ich Recht hatte zu zégern, zu fiirchten; 
ich wollte den herben Schlag abwenden, der nun geschossen ist. . . . Auch Europe 
littéraire ist verboten. 

Aus den Andeutungen von Preufen sehen Sie, wie jener Staat gegen Sie ge- 
sonnen ist: wie ein unschuldiges Journal zu dem Sie Zutritt haben blo& deshalb 
verboten wird. Ich scheue ein Verbot meiner Artikel en gros; aber das mégen Sie 
hiermit wissen, tritt der Fall ein, ich bitte nicht um Zuriicknahme. Das leidet 
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meine Ehre nicht und dann trage ich mein Los mit Ihnen in compagno: und dahin 
kommt es sehr bald. Geben Sie acht; es sind saubere Dinge im Werk! 


Campe brauchte nicht lange darauf zu warten. Die Angelegenheit der 
“‘Vorrede” sollte noch ein seltsames Nachspiel erleben. Die deutschen 
Regierungen wurden bei dem Senat der freien Stadt Hamburg dahin 
vorstellig, da8 man den Buchhiandler Julius Campe in Hamburg wegen 
der “Vorrede” zur Rechenschaft ziehen solle; denn man zweifle nicht, 
da er doch der Verleger sei. Campe erzaihlt Heine seine Erfahrungen 
am 5. April 1834: 


Sie sehen jetzt aber ein, wie richtig ich die Vorrede beurteilt habe? In des 
Teufels Kiiche wire ich gekommen, hitte ich Ihrem Willen gefolgt. Ich weiB 
nicht, ob ich es Ihnen meldete, da im Dezember oder Januar dieses Jahres in 
der Druckerei—also 15 Monate! nach der Ausgabe—der Vorrat konfisziert wer- 
den sollte. Man glaubte, ich habe den Zensor gespielt, man riickte der Druckerei 
mit dem gréften Geschiitz, wegen dem stehen gebliebenen, auf den Pelz, die 
sich dann wirklich durch Vorzeigung des zensierten Bogens, legitimieren konn- 
ten, und somit war ihr nicht beizukommen. Vor drei Wochen wurde ich auf 
preuBische Requisition hier vorgeladen, um wegen der Vorrede zu den Zustainden 
Auskunft zu geben, die ich dann auch kurzweg gab, daf ich sie um allen An- 
spriichen zu entgehen, habe zensieren lassen. Es wurde vorausgesetzt, ich sei 
Teilhaber der Firma Heideloff und Campe: habe eine General-Deposition der 
verpénten Artikel und leite deren Geschift in Deutschland. Es wurde mir die 
Wahl gelassen, ob ich jeder Verbindung mit dem Hause entsagen’ oder im Ver- 
neinungsfall, mir meinen Verkehr in PreuBen wolle verbieten lassen. 

Da ich mit Heideloff und Campe keinen weiteren Verkehr habe, wie jeder 
zahlungsfaihige deutsche Buchhindler, und sonst in keiner niheren Beriihrung 
stehe, als daf; Campe der Sohn meines Bruders ist. Und da die Herren die Leip- 
ziger Messe selbst besuchen, meine Vermittlung weder bediirfen, noch jemals 
gesucht haben; ja der Wahrheit gemaf behaupten konnte: daf zwischen uns, 
statt einer freundlichen, eine unfreundliche Stellung seit elf Monaten eingetreten 
sei, so war ich in dieser Hinsicht auch bald in Ordnung. Ich bin in diesem Punkte 
ausfiihrlich gegen Sie, weil ich eben iiberzeugt bin, da& solche Details, die nicht 
an die groSe Glocke gehingt werden, Ihnen den Zustand der deutschen Presse 
klarer, als die gediegenste Abhandlung, machen. Eben weil es nicht Spekulation, 
sondern Tatsache ist. Derselbe Gru war auch, wie ich aus den Papieren schlie- 
Gen konnte, an meinen Bruder nach Niirnberg gerichtet. 

Nicht nur dieses; im hiesigen Correspondenten von gestern oder vorgestern ist 
eines Circulaires an alle Journalisten in Sachsen gedacht, worin angedeutet wird: 
daf man kiinftig nicht nur gegen Gedrucktes, sondern Ungedrucktes sofort eine 
kriminelle Untersuchung einleiten wiirde, wenn es zur Zensur kame. Nun fehlt 
nur noch die Verordnung: die uns das Denken untersagen wird! 


% In Wirklichkeit 13 Monate; die Ausgabe erfolgte am 21. Dezember 1832. 
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Doch die Untersuchung hatte hiermit noch nicht ihren Abschluf ge- 
funden; am 23. Juli 1834 berichtet Campe an Heine tiber die Wieder- 
aufnahme und den weiteren Verlauf derselben: 


Der Verlag von Heideloff und Campe und L. Briinet sind in PreuSen verboten, 
und ward uns saémtlichen hiesigen Buchhindlern solches gestern hier bei unserer 
Polizei offiziell und zur Beobachtung angedeutet. 

Thre Vorrede ist einzig und allein die Ursache dazu, wie ich Ihnen aus guten 
Griinden sagen kann. Nun sehen Sie doch gewif ein, wie ich verstandig handelte, 
als ich mich weigerte, jene Vorrede den Zustinden, wie sie war, ohne weiteres 
vorzudrucken, und wie Ihre Vorwiirfe deswegen mich ungerecht treffen? 

Herren Heideloff und Campe geschieht es ganz recht, daf sie eine Lektion be- 
kommen. Meinem Neffen sagte ich in der Ostermesse 1833 meine Griinde, die 
mich davon abhielten, sie drucken zu lassen, die sich zunichst allein auf Sie be- 
zogen. Er hére mich nicht und somit hat er Ihnen und mir den allerschlechtesten 
Dienst geleistet. Mir trug er vor der Ausgabe die ganze Auflage der Vorrede an; 
ich lehnte sie ab, und jetzt argere ich mich, da® ich sie nicht gekauft und zu 
Makulatur gemacht habe, wie ich aus Freundschaft fiir Sie hatte tun sollen, um 
Ihnen und Ihren Schriften eine spezielle Verfolgung zu ersparen, die sich jetzt, 
der neuen Vereinbarung wegen, auf den ganzen deutschen Bund, oder der ganzen 
deutschen [sic] Zunge ausdehnen wird, als derjenigen in der, und fiir welche Sie 
schreiben! Diese Leidenszeit will und mu ich mit Ihnen redlich teilen: schreiben 
Sie tiichtige Biicher, so ist das das beste Mittel, alle solche kleinlichen Maf®regeln 
zu vernichten und das Volk in unser Interesse zu ziehen. Das ist das Mittel, solche 
Lacherlichkeiten zu neutralisieren, und als ein Phoenix aus dem Schutt, den man 
auf Sie werfen will, hervorzugehen. Gestern war ich bei unserer Polizei zum drit- 
ten Male der Vorrede wegen im Verhér, und zwar drei Stunden lang, und auf 
Requisition des deutschen Bundes, der sein Auge auf Ew Wohlgeboren und 
Ihren kiimmerlichen Sancho geworfen hat, aber vorliufig den armen Sancho 
chikaniert und das auf unerhérte Weise. 

Mein Stammbaum ward zuerst, der minnlichen Linie nach entworfen und 
fortgefiihrt; dann meine Titigkeit, in so weit sie Ihre Geisteskinder betraf, wo 
und wie die geboren und welche Kontrakte dariiber vorlaigen: deren ich jedoch 
keine aufweisen konnte. Wieviel ich Ihnen gezahlt? Darauf blieb ich das Produkt 
zu nennen schuldig, und erklarte: solches sei héchst anstaindig gewesen und Sie 
hatten bei mir offene Kasse. Nach und nach ging es zur Hauptsache—der Vor- 
rede zu den Zustanden—der Lange und Breite nach wollte man mir die Heideloff 
und Campesche andichten. Dann, wie das alles ruhig abgewehrt war, kam eine 
andere zum Vorschein, die ein Lump nachgedruckt hat, in 16 Seiten, in gr. 8°, die 
ich ebenso wenig wie die Heideloff und Campesche jemals gesehen habe. Die von 
16 Seiten ist ohne Titel,’* und auf héchst ordinairem Papier; und die Zensur- 
liicken sind von einem N.N. nach eigenem Gefallen ausgefiillt. Darin ist ein Pas- 
sus bei den Bundesbeschliissen, der so beginnt: “Ich, Doctor beider Rechte, 


16 Houben, S. 400. 
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protestiere etc.’”?”7 In Ihrem Namen protestierte ich gegen die Verunstaltung 
Ihrer Vorrede und erklirte, nicht Sie, wohl aber Johann Ballhorn habe sie ediert 
und die Liicken, welche die Zensur veranla£t, auf eine Weise ausgefiillt, wofiir 
Sie ihm den schlechtesten Dank sagen wiirden. 

In einem hiesigen neu entstandenen Volksblatt hat man eine Anekdote 
zwischen Swift und seinem Verleger, auf Sie und mich umgemodelt, die uns in 
Feindschaft erscheinen lat: genug, diese im Auge habend, kamen Fragen vor, 
als wire die Ausgabe der 16 seitigen durch eine Differenz zwischen uns erzeugt. 
In einer Untersuchung habe jemand ausgesagt: ich hitte 3000 davon drucken 
lassen. Ich erklirte das fiir eine schnéde Liige, die einer nur im Drange der Not 
getan haben kénne und um es kurz zu machen, meine Unschuld zu beteuern, 
setzte ich das Hichste, was ich hatte, meinen Kopf zum Pfande und zur Disposi- 
tion eines jeden, der mir solches beweisen wiirde. Nebenbei bemerkte ich, wenn 
ich ein solches Wagnis hatte bestehen wollen, wiirde ich sie dahin, wo sie gehérte, 


' vor die Zustinde, haben drucken lassen; oder wenn es auferdem fiir zutriglich 


gefunden, sie der Welt zu bieten, hatte ich mich gewi8 gehiitet, meinem Freunde— 
als solchen habe ich mich stets zu Ihnen bekannt—Worte in den Mund zu legen, 
die Sie nie gedacht, nie geschrieben oder gesprochen hitten: ich wiirde mich an 
das aichte Wort gehalten haben, und glaube ich, dieses sei der biindigste Beweis, 
daf meine Hand frei von diesem Erzeugnis der Presse sei. 

So, lieber Heine, stehen die Aktien im Kurse! Sie sehen daraus, wie Ihrem San- 
cho mitgespielt wird, fiir Dinge, die er nicht verschuldet, noch veranla£t hat. 
Der Wust ist im iibrigen mir Wurst; und nur die Gemeinheit, mit der man ver- 
fahrt, indigniert mich. Hinter meinem Riicken hat man alle Buchdrucker, die 
fiir mich arbeiten, ausgeforscht, was ich habe drucken lassen. Die Menschen sind 
so dumm, zu glauben, ein Buchdrucker wird selbst bekennen: wenn er etwas ohne 
Zensur druckte! Ja, da geht jeder irre. Der Buchdrucker und Buchhindler ist der 
natiirlichste Feind aller Zensur, so wie die Katze die Maus, der Hund die Katze 
bekriegt, und die sollten sich untereinander verraten? Nein, solche Télpel sind sie 
noch nicht. 


Dieser Bericht Campes iiber das Polizeiverhér vom 22. Juli 1834 lautet 
ganz ahnlich, wie es in der von Geiger wiedergegebenen amtlichen Er- 
klarung dargestellt ist. Geiger ist in seiner Erklarung des Protokolls 
vielfach im Irrtum gewesen; Franzos ist der Wahrheit naher gekommen.’® 
Campes Aussagen, die er mit grofiem Nachdruck gemacht haben soll, 
enthalten viel Richtiges. Er hat auch gewif den Druck der deutschen 
“Vorrede” von Heideloff und Campe an jenem Tage zum ersten Male 
zu Gesicht bekommen, und der andere Druck, ein Nachdruck, war ihm 


17 Obgleich Campe sicher in gutem Glauben aussagte, findet sich eine entsprechende 
Stelle wirklich in der franzésischen und der pariser Ausgabe der “Vorrede” vor. Vgl. 
Elster, Werke', v, 20413 und “Lesarten,”’ S. 496. 

18 Ludwig Geiger, “Heines Vorrede zu den ‘Franzésischen Zustinden’,” Deutsche Dichtung, 
XxxIv, 120-127. 

19 K, E. Franzos, “Nachschrift” zu Geiger. Deutsche Dichtung, xxxtv (1903), 127-128. 
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auch zweifellos neu. Aber iiber seinen eigenen eingestampften Druck, 
der beinahe erschienen wire, sagte er der Behirde natiirlich kein Wort, 
er freute sich vielmehr seiner klugen Vorsicht. Die Bruchstiicke von 
Heines Handschrift, die er bei dieser Untersuchung auf Verlangen aus- 
hindigte, waren die der altesten Fassung, Seite 8 bis 19.*° 

Campes wiederholte Voraussagen, da Heines Schriften bald in ganz 
Deutschland verboten werden wiirden, sollten durch die Bundesbe- 
schliisse ihre Bestatigung finden, die ja nicht nur Heines Erzeugnisse, 
sondern auch die Schriften des ganzen “jungen Deutschland” mit ihrem 
Banne belegten. Campe erkannte, daf man damals schon durch die 
“Vorrede” ihn, den vermeintlichen Verleger, zum Exempel auserkoren 
hatte, doch ihm nicht beikommen konnte. So dankte er den Géttern fiir 
seine damalige Um- und Vorsicht in einem Briefe an Heine vom 5. 
April 1836: 
Doch ich witterte vor Jahren, was uns im Garten der Zukunft erwartete und ich 
traf fiir diese Wechselfille bei Zeiten meine Dispositionen, so da& ich stets den 
legalen Weg gewandert bin, und die Form beachtete. Hiatte ich das nicht getan, 
wire ich weniger fernsichtig gewesen, wie wiirde man mit mir umgehen?! Hitte 
ich zum Beispiel die Vorrede zu Ihren Franziésischen Zustanden nicht zensieren 
lassen: was wiirde man mit mir, allein des Buches wegen, wohl angestellt haben? 
Das, was ich tun kann, ist jetzt momentan allein das, daB ich warte: Sechs Mo- 
nate weiter steht die Partie schon ganz anders. 


Nach solchen ereignisreichen Irrfahrten ist die ‘“Vorrede”’ durch den 
Druck von Heideloff und Campe in Paris schlieBlich auf uns gekommen. 
Es ist nicht zu leugnen, da Heine sich an nicht wenigen Stellen im Tone 
vergriff und seine béshaften Angriffe oft gegen hochverdiente Manner 
der Zeit richtete. Es darf aber auch nicht in Abrede gestellt werden, dai 
fast alle seine Zeitgenossen auch ihn und seine ganze Gedankenwelt ver- 
kannten; kaum einer hatte einen Einblick in die Not seiner ringenden 
Seele, die dem ewigen Gedanken von Freiheit und Briiderlichkeit huldigte 
und dem Geist der Knechtschaft und Verhetzung entgegenwirkte. Nur 
so lassen sich die wilden und riicksichtslosen Ausbriiche eines Mannes 
verstehen, der selbst nicht mehr an eine Verstindigung mit den herr- 
schenden Gewalten und mit den herrschenden Anschauungen glaubte. 

WALTER WADEPUHL 

Elmhurst, L. I., N.Y. 


20 Geiger, S. 123-127. 













































XXVIII 


KLEIST’S STRUGGLE WITH THE PROBLEM OF 
FEELING 


ESPITE several assertions to the contrary, Kleist had essentially 

an unphilosophic mind. He was penetrating and searching, of 
course, but childlike withal. Consider, for example, his fervent belief in 
the absolute validity of his rather naive allegorical interpretations of 
nature, particularly the image of the vaulted arch which he describes in 
a letter to Wilhelmine.’ Or consider again the pedantic and amusing 
Fragen zu Denkilbungen filr Wilhelmine von Zenge. They might have been 
written by a precocious boy, and yet they were actually written in full 
seriousness by an extremely intelligent man, whose mind, in some re- 
spects, remained that of a child, poetic and unsophisticated. It remained 
absolute and exclusive in its judgments also, pursuing a premise to its 
last bitter conclusions. What the tension was in this uncompromising 
personality is generally recognized: in German its two poles are called 
Gefiihl and Verstand. We may call them respectively, feeling and under- 
standing, heart and head, intuitional knowledge and logical deduction, 
the spontaneous principle and the rational principle. These terms should 
be understood as simply and naively as Kleist explained the egocentric 
dilemma in his famous letter to Wilhelmine.* 

It is a great merit of Gerhard Fricke’s book Gefiihl und Schicksal bei 
Heinrich von Kleist to have pointed out that what Kleist with all his 
desperate intensity was seeking was a universal and infallible guide for 
his unique personality to the solution of his unique difficulties. Here lies 
Kleist’s existential problem.‘ That the principle must be both specific 
and absolute can be seen in the letter® to Ulrike where he tells how in- 
dispensable a plan of life is. On the one hand, it must be designed to meet 
concrete situations, for he compares it to a plan for a journey;* on the 
other hand, it is a means to become independent of fate.’ This attempt 
to apply the universal to the particular he never gave up, even though 
he was led to the brink of collapse when his uncompromising quest for 
truth forced him to realize that the principle he believed in was fallible 
or even harmful. Doubts about the possibility of knowing a principle to 
be infallible find early expression in the letter® to his sister in which he 


1 November 16-18, 1800. (All references to dates and pages are based on the Erich 
Schmidt edition, second printing as re-edited by Minde-Pouet.) 

2 March 22, 1801. 3 Berlin, 1929. 

4 Cf. F. W. Kaufmann, German Dramatists of the 19th Century (Los Angeles, 1940): the 
suggestive introduction, and the excellent chapter on Kleist. 

5 May, 1799. 6 Werke, 1, 37. 1 Werke, t, 35. 8 February 5, 1801. 
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writes that it isso hard to play the game of life, for one is forced to draw 
card after card without knowing what is trumps. This doubt is of prime 
importance in the study of Kleist’s struggle with the problem of feeling. 
In Kleist’s need to find an infallible guiding principle in life lies the 
explanation of his early rationalism. He says, in a letter to his friend 
Martini,® that only by reason can one determine what specific course of 
action is best for him to take under specific circumstances. But this same 
letter, which acknowledges the rational principle, also testifies that the 
young Kleist did not give it undivided allegiance. For he tells his friend 
that he had to give up service in the army because military discipline 
demanded action contrary to his feelings. Thus Kleist’s existential prob- 
lem is neatly revealed as the tension between feeling and understanding. 
Throughout his plays and stories the two poles of this tension find ex- 
pression in various symbolic disguises. Feeling is represented in the spon- 
taneous and unreasoned action of the characters; understanding, in their 
logical interpretation of what their senses tell them and their trust in 
material evidence. Understanding is symbolized also in conventional 
structures or institutions, as, for example, the hereditary contract in Die 
Familie Schroffenstein, the constitution of the Amazon state in Penthe- 
silea, the church in Das Erdbeben von Chili, to mention only a few. 


The traditional view has been that in the earliest years of intellectual 
manhood Kleist was a complete rationalist and that the reading of ideal- 
ist philosophy, either Kant or Fichte, suddenly revealed to him the im- 
possibility of certain knowledge from sensory evidence and that this 
revelation produced a sudden upheaval and reaction that made Kleist 
a complete irrationalist. That nothing could be farther from the truth 
has been incontrovertibly demonstrated by Martin Schiitze,’° who has 
shown that the reading—or, rather, rereading—of Kantian philosophy 
merely crystallized a change which had already taken place: he now con- 
sciously recognized that he had already abandoned belief in the rational 
as a guiding principle, and, as is generally known, he embraced an ardent 
belief in the sanctity of the irrational and its infallibility. With this 
change came another: heightened aesthetic sensitivity and the need to 
find poetic expression. 

He found it first in Die Familie Schroffenstein," a dark and passionate 
tragedy of souls misguided by reason. The hereditary contract is the 
fount of evil, and Rupert is its human embodiment. The incident which 
culminates in tragedy is only one of a series of sad events which lack of 
spontaneous trust has allowed reason to twist until few can doubt that 


* March 18-19, 1799. 
10 “Studies in the Mind of Romanticism,” Mod. Phil., xvi (1918),6. | 1801-02. 
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they were caused by evil purpose. On the basis of the moti lied 
by the contract, and from the evidence he has, Rupert is rationally 
tain that Sylvester caused the death of Peter. But many in Sylvester's 
household are persuaded that Rupert had already caused the death of 
their Philipp. From this comes the lynching of Rupert’s me ! 


now Rupert is unable to belive that Sylvester had fainted and 
erless to prevent the murder, because that is contrary t Cy] 


vester alone seems to know how little a logical conclusion is to be | ted 
for he shows his wife that the accusation she levels at Fustac! ight 
just as well apply to her. 

Chis conception of reason is indeed natve, so naive that one Id be 
tempted to say that the tragic focus or flaw must lie in the characters’ 
evil hearts, not in their minds. To take this view would he to miss Kleiet’s 


intention, for it is plain that if the feud could he stopped it would he hy 
an act of pure feeling, as when Sylvester is prompted to go to Rupert and 
cut through the web of false interpretations. Moreover, it almost seems 
as if the love of Agnes and Ottokar might overcome al! obstacles 2nd 
clear up all misunderstandings just as it has removed in them al! donhte 
of one another. But, despite these considerations it might he felt that 
Kleist is showing how evil disposition and feeling can distort plain fect 
this would be probable only if the essentially good characters, Sylvester 
Jeronimus, Ottokar, and Agnes, are leit out of account, for they are iuet 
ibject to the great error as the others. The réle of Jeronimus is es- 
pecially significant in this regard: at first he believes in Sylvester, then 
he is convinced by evidence that Sylvester must be a murderer and 
finally he knows through his feeling that Sylvester is innocent. In the 
final scene, as if there must be no doubt whatever, the faillibilitv of reason 
is rather crassly underscored when. blind Syivius discovers the identity 
of the slain lovers. Thus it is evident that in this play the tragic situation 
is a result of the spontaneous urge being corrupted by iogicai deduction 
from sense evidence. 
But, and now comes a very interesting and important consideration 
the conflict of feeling and understanding is not the only and exciusive 
use of tragedy, but there is in the play a larger background for the 
personal unhappiness and disaster. There is an unknown residuai tactor. 
)ttokar and Agnes succeeded in trusting their feelings and none the jess 
hey are the victims of a cruel fate. How, then, can unclouded ieeiing 
be a true guide in life? What kind of God is it that can allow the heart to 
become confused by false judgment? That is the question in Syivester’s 
lines to Jeronimus: “Ich bin dir wohl ein Ritsel?/ Nicht wahre Nun, 


tr 


tréste dich; Gott ist es mir.”* And in his reply to Gertrude, who has just 
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asked What Rupert’s accusation can be if it is not deceit: “TR 
Gott, dass du mich fragst?’’" Sylvester is not the only one who is | 


by the riddle of the deity, for Ottokar, when Barnabe g 


explanation of Peter’s death, also thin} f God. The: 
doubt that in these outcries of the cl ters Kleist exp! 
anguish just as he expressed his l6nging for a sure guide in lif 


which Sylvester spéaks in the last act: “Gott der | 


deutlich mit dem Menschen, dass er’s wei Auch r sol 
The implication of all this js I Tain « noh. This nla } +} 
KWist at this time the immediate and personal cau of traped 
Corruption or blinding of the spontan: < uree by logical deduct} Yr 
the Tater tragic problem fs the question why t! ’ + 1} 
js tentatively dealing with the problem f Cae Ree. af * 
se sn et tr of, ‘ fae ' 


tragedy, although perhaps the tool of fate 
The bitter hopelessness of the play comes from Kilefet’s fnability ¢ 
helieve absolutely in anvthinge at an infallihle onide and tn the lect ¢ 
Nis Mocking skepticism turns the whole thing into 2 horrible j 

Tn Robert Cniskord™ there seems to he no etrueple hetteeen tn 
standing and feeling. Perhaps this circumetance is due to the fact that 
We have so Httle of the play. At any rate, Guitkard himerlf creme to hi 
somewhat Hke Hermann. 2 man oy WAOah Feeeot And APRs are th th 
BeAVce of an overpowering will, Rut the heckeround eituation of Ds 
Familie Schrofensctein namely the problem of fate, is very prominent in 
this plav. Griskard, whose feeling is trong and unimpaired is crnehed 
By &n Ontside force. His vulnerable spot is his hodv. not his under 
standing. Perhaps, however, it was Kleict’s design that his feeling chon! 
hot remain sfrong and wncorrupted. Already there is evidence that th: 
plage is forcing him to resort to treachery to gain his ends, and that he 
Will have to doa Preat wrong to Ahélard. That the plague moet horribl, 
Gottaipts and perverts feeling is told us bw the ancient emokeeman of the 
People, who describes the men jn their lest agonies foaming and raging 
agains! their fathers, mothers, children.” This is one of the most signifi 
Gant Speeches of the fragment. for it is given dramatic emphasis by th: 
@uchess’ swooning at its conclusion. Tt is not a very bold guess to say 
that it foreshadows what will happen to Guiskard: first the plague will 
@estroy his nobility of character, and, in fact, has already begun to do so 
and then will farce him to acts of horrid wnnaturalness. Thus, as in Di: 
Pamilic Scirrofienstein, feeling is an imperfect shield against the blow: 
of fate 

None the tess, Kieist does not give up his ardent belief in the spor 
taneous, as the two piays which foliow, testifv. He continues to ask thy 
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they were caused by evil purpose. On the basis of the motive supplied 
by the contract, and from the evidence he has, Rupert is rationally cer- 
tain that Sylvester caused the death of Peter. But many in Sylvester’s 
household are persuaded that Rupert had already caused the death of 
their Philipp. From this comes the lynching of Rupert’s messenger and 
now Rupert is unable to belive that Sylvester had fainted and was pow- 
erless to prevent the murder, because that is contrary to reason. Syl- 
vester alone seems to know how little a logical conclusion is to be trusted 
for he shows his wife that the accusation she levels at Eustache might 
just as well apply to her. 

This conception of reason is indeed naive, so naive that one would be 
tempted to say that the tragic focus or flaw must lie in the characters’ 
evil hearts, not in their minds. To take this view would be to miss Kleist’s 
intention, for it is plain that if the feud could be stopped it would be by 
an act of pure feeling, as when Sylvester is prompted to go to Rupert and 
cut through the web of false interpretations. Moreover, it almost seems 
as if the love of Agnes and Ottokar might overcome all obstacles and 
clear up all misunderstandings just as it has removed in them all doubts 
of one another. But, despite these considerations it might be felt that 
Kleist is showing how evil disposition and feeling can distort plain fact; 
this would be probable only if the essentially good characters, Sylvester, 
Jeronimus, Ottokar, and Agnes, are left out of account, for they are just 
as subject to the great error as the others. The réle of Jeronimus is es- 
pecially significant in this regard: at first he believes in Sylvester, then 
he is convinced by evidence that Sylvester must be a murderer and 
finally he knows through his feeling that Sylvester is innocent. In the 
final scene, as if there must be no doubt whatever, the fallibility of reason 
is rather crassly underscored when blind Sylvius discovers the identity 
of the slain lovers. Thus it is evident that in this play the tragic situation 
is a result of the spontaneous urge being corrupted by logical deduction 
from sense evidence. 

But, and now comes a very interesting and important consideration, 
the conflict of feeling and understanding is not the only and exclusive 
cause of tragedy, but there is in the play a larger background for the 
personal unhappiness and disaster. There is an unknown residual factor. 
Ottokar and Agnes succeeded in trusting their feelings and none the less 
they are the victims of a cruel fate. How, then, can unclouded feeling 
be a true guide in life? What kind of God is it that can allow the heart to 
become confused by false judgment? That is the question in Sylvester’s 
lines to Jeronimus: “Ich bin dir wohl ein Ritsel?/Nicht wahr? Nun, 
triste dich; Gott ist es mir.” And in his reply to Gertrude, who has just 
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asked what Rupert’s accusation can be if it is not deceit: “Bin ich/Denn 
Gott, dass du mich fragst?’’’ Sylvester is not the only one who is puzzled 
by the riddle of the deity, for Ottokar, when Barnabe gives him the true 
explanation of Peter’s death, also thinks of God. There is no reason to 
doubt that in these outcries of the characters Kleist expressed his own 
anguish just as he expressed his longing for a sure guide in life in the words 
which Sylvester speaks in the last act: “Gott der Gerechtigkeit!/ Sprich 
deutlich mit dem Menschen, dass er’s weiss/ Auch, was er soll!’ 

The implication of all this is plain enough. This play shows that for 
Kleist at this time the immediate and personal cause of tragedy is the 
corruption or blinding of the spontaneous urge by logical deduction. But 
the larger tragic problem is the question why this cause can exist. Kleist 
is tentatively dealing with the problem of fate, while the other cause of 
tragedy, although perhaps the tool of fate, is in the forefront of attention. 
The bitter hopelessness of the play comes from Kleist’s inability to 
believe absolutely in anything as an infallible guide, and in the last act 
his mocking skepticism turns the whole thing into a horrible joke. 

In Robert Guiskard® there seems to be no struggle between under- 
standing and feeling. Perhaps this circumstance is due to the fact that 
we have so little of the play. At any rate, Guiskard himself seems to be 
somewhat like Hermann, a man in whom reason and artifice are in the 
service of an overpowering will. But the background situation of Die 
Familie Schroffenstein, namely the problem of fate, is very prominent in 
this play. Guiskard, whose feeling is strong and unimpaired, is crushed 
by an outside force. His vulnerable spot is his body, not his under- 
standing. Perhaps, however, it was Kleist’s design that his feeling should 
not remain strong and uncorrupted. Already there is evidence that the 
plague is forcing him to resort to treachery to gain his ends, and that he 
will have to do a great wrong to Abilard. That the plague most horribly 
corrupts and perverts feeling is told us by the ancient spokesman of the 
people, who describes the men in their last agonies foaming and raging 
against their fathers, mothers, children." This is one of the most signifi- 
cant speeches of the fragment, for it is given dramatic emphasis by the 
duchess’ swooning at its conclusion. It is not a very bold guess to say 
that it foreshadows what will happen to Guiskard: first the plague will 
destroy his nobility of character, and, in fact, has already begun to do so, 
and then will force him to acts of horrid unnaturalness. Thus, as in Die 
Familie Schroffenstein, feeling is an imperfect shield against the blows 
of fate. 

None the less, Kleist does not give up his ardent belief in the spon- 
taneous, as the two plays which follow, testify. He continues to ask the 

3 LI, 1014-15. 14 J]. 2609-11. 1% 1802-03. 16 L). 511-515. 
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same questions, but the answers are not so terrifyingly negative. In 
fact, they are a vigorous affirmation of feeling, and doubts are resolutely 
suppressed. 

The tension of feeling and understanding is clear and central in Am- 
phitryon.” It exists within the personality of both Amphitryon and of 
Alkmene and from it comes the extremely problematical nature of the 
play. 

In Amphitryon’s character the conflict is relatively uncomplicated: 
he fails to trust his feeling of love where the evidence of his senses leads 
him to make a mistaken inference. This is a typical situation of the Kleis- 
tian man, the situation of Ruprecht in Der serbrochene Krug, of Friedrich 
vom Strahl, of Gustav in Die Verlobung in St. Domingo. Because he 
cannot trust their love Amphitryon torments himself and Alkmene by 
his rather ignoble attitude towards her. In fact, if he were not able to 
subdue his unworthy rational suspicion, irreparable tragedy might be 
the result, for Jupiter steadfastly withholds the solution of the mystery 
until Amphitryon has acknowledged Alkmene’s absolute purity. The 
main psychological and dramatic interest of the third act lies in the ex- 
piation Amphitryon must make for having allowed his mind to discredit 
the sure intuition of his heart. Tragedy threatens Amphitryon from this 
uncomplicated cause but it is averted. 

The tragedy which threatens Alkmene does not have so simple a cause. 
Her problem, aggravated by Amphitryon’s momentary failure as a hus- 
band, does, to be sure, come from a somewhat similar immediate cause: 
the only logical inference to be drawn from the testimony of her senses 
is that she has unwittingly been faithless and yet she has intuitional 
certainty that she has given her love to no one but Amphitryon. This 
seemingly insoluble contradiction drives her to the brink of madness in 
the fear that her love might not be infallible. Alkmene’s suffering poses 
the problem of whether the principle of feeling, the guide which Kleist 
wished to follow as infallible, might not itself prove false. The doubt here 
raised of course, is plainly related to what I have termed the residual 
factor of Die Familie Schroffenstein, but there is a difference. In the 
earlier play the doubt remains, but here it is swept away before 
Alkmene’s perfection of feeling. About this perfection there can be no 
question: Alkmene withstands all Jupiter’s temptations so completely 
that he must cry out that she embodies the divine idea,!* and Amphitryon, 
who had doubted her, is forced to own her absolute purity. If the play were 
a tragedy,’* it would, of course, be a confession of disbelief in feeling, but 


17 1805-06. 18 1], 1569-73. 
19 Cf. Walter Silz, “Heinrich von Kleist’s Conception of the Tragic,” Hesperia,— 
Schriften zur germanischen Philologie (Baltimore, 1923). 
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it is not a tragedy and it results in a triumph of feeling. A few considera- 
tions help to make this clear. The question hinges upon why Alkmene so 
bitterly upbraids the man whom she believes to be the deceiver, but who is 
really Amphitryon, and why she is terrified when the true explanation 
is revealed. Even before Jupiter revealed himself she was terrified at the 
thought that she might unwittingly have received the god.”® Terror is 
an easily understandable feeling under the circumstances especially in 
Alkmene, who believes herself to be sinful and unworthy. None the less, 
when she accepts the explanation that it was Jupiter and feels that she 
is still at one with Amphitryon, she exclaims “Wie gliicklich bin ich!’ 
But when in the third act Jupiter leads Alkmene out to confront Amphit- 
ryon, he has told her that the person she is to see is a mortal, so she has 
given up all belief in the supernatural explanation. Thus, when she up- 
braids this man (really Amphitryon), pouring forth her despair and 
loathing, and tells him that he has broken the peace of her soul,” she 
believes that she is talking to a deceiving mortal. But soon the god makes 
himself known directly. Will it not be easier for her now to accept the 
true explanation, since she has already accepted it? To be sure, she does 
cry out “Entsetzlich’™ and she does plead that she be left in her error,™ 
but this means no more than what she said in the second act, that she 
could not endure the glory of Jupiter’s presence.* Thus, there is no reason 
to suppose that the outcome is tragic for Alkmene. In fact, todoso is to 
ignore Jupiter’s expressed intention to justify her before the eyes of all 
the world® as well as the fulfillment of this intention in making Amphit- 
ryon acknowledge and proclaim his faith in her absolute purity. And it is 
important to remember what the justification is. The whole problem for 
Alkmene has been: has her feeling deceived her so that she has without 
knowing it, given her love to someone who is not Amphitryon? If this has 
happened, than life is, indeed, over for her, since the holy and absolute 
guide of her life, her feeling, has proved to be fallible. But her feeling has 
been right all the time: she has never given her love to someone who is not 
Amphitryon, for the god is Amphitryon, just as he is all things. The 
outcome is a triumph for Alkmene, a cosmic vindication of intuitional 
knowledge. 

It is also a twofold exposure of the evil of the rational principle, for 
the tension of feeling and understanding within Amphitryon as well as 
within Alkmene ends in the complete discrediting of understanding. None 
the less, the threat of the evil rational principle to cause men to abandon 
the infallible guide of feeling does not constitute the whole of the tragic 
problem. The residual factor is prominent in this play, being identical 


Ll. 1363-68. 11. 1410. 2L. 2262. 3L. 2303. 
* LI. 2305-06. % LI. 1363-68. % LI. 1270-72. 
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with Jupiter, who caused the internal tension of Amphitryon and Alk- 
mene, and Jupiter, in his baffling character, is a symbol for the universal 
godhead. 

Jupiter as a dramatic character is not consistent, cannot be. First of 
all he is a human god with human desire and individual existence. The 
original motive for his act as a human god was, no doubt, loneliness,”’ 
a yearning which he wished to still without much regard for Alkmene. In 
fact, Jupiter himself suggests, in language that recalls the swan symbol 
of Die Marquise von O, that the deception may have been cruel and dia- 
bolical.?® But Alkmene’s devotion to her husband kindles real love in 
the God’s heart,?® love so ardent and pure that he speaks as the human 
Amphitryon should speak and feel but does not until he has brushed 
away his rational misconceptions. Thus, in another and more concrete 
sense Jupiter is the real Amphitryon because he is the ideal Amphitryon. 
But Jupiter is more than just the human god, he is all things, the world, 
fate, present, past, and future.*° 

The mysterious inconsistency of Jupiter, who is both individual and 
all pervasive, is a symbol, whether actual in Kleist’s consciousness or 
not, of the mysterious inconsistency of the world. Therefore, the change 
that takes place in him from disregard of Alkmene’s feelings to purest 
love is also a symbol of Kleist’s belief that feeling so perfect as Alkmene’s 
must invoke divine aid. (In Kathchen von Heilbronn the same faith is pro- 
claimed.) The play shows an assault made upon feeling by a divine an- 
tagonist but the very perfection of feeling turns the antagonist into a 
helper. In Die Familie Schroffenstein the question was asked, How can 
God allow such cruel fate to overtake men? In Amphitryon God not only 
allows but even causes the shadow of tragedy to fall upon men. None 
the less, the play proclaims Kleist’s desperate faith that the man whose 
feeling is perfect will be saved. 

Der zerbrochene Krug," a true comedy, is another optimistic play. In 
it we find again the tension of feeling and understanding, the latter sym- 
bolized by the court, the judge, and the judge’s specious arguments. 
Ruprecht is a typical Kleistian figure, whose rational distrust is stronger 
than his spontaneous trust. Eve is a creature of feeling, and, of course, 
she is justified, the judge discredited, and Ruprecht is forced to admit 
how wrong were his suspicions. The residual factor is negligible, for the 
forces opposed to the heroine and the hero are manifestations of the ra- 
tional principle itself. As a matter of fact, the outside force which threat- 
ens the young people with misfortune would be powerless, if Ruprecht 
followed the guiding principle of feeling and trusted Eve completely, as 


27 L), 1514-22. *8 LI. 1280-86. 9 L}. 1300-07, 1322-27, 1410. 
30 LI}. 2311-15. 1 Conceived in 1802; completed in 1806. 
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she deserves to be trusted and feels she should be. To be sure, there are 
overtones of tragedy when Eve must admit that Ruprecht has been un- 
worthy of the absolute confidence which she gives and expects, but even 
so the play is not problematic and seems to be the product of a mind 
which was not divided against itself, at least during the writing of it. 

Das Erdbeben in Chili® deals with a tragedy which comes from the 
triumph of the evil rational principle over the irrational principle. But 
in this story the tension of the two principles is not within the main char- 
acters, Jeronimo and Josephe. There is never any doubt or question about 
the unerring feeling of the two lovers. In the community, however, under- 
standing is embodied in the state and particularly the church. This is a 
natural symbolism, with parallels in Die Familie Schroffenstein, Penthe- 
silea, and Die Hermannsschlacht. The individual tragedy is derived di- 
rectly from a cruel and vindictive civil and church law. The disaster 
of the earthquake actually so liberates natural human generosity and 
greatness that Jeronimo (and in him Kleist himself) is constrained to 
wonder whether the total good does not outweigh the total evil of the 
catastrophe. The priest’s inflammatory sermon then sets off the most 
terrible evil, corrupting good natural feeling by a rational and bigotted 
interpretation of the disaster. It causes outrageous injustice to be done 
to Jeronimo and Josephe and also brings about the destruction of by- 
standers who are completely unconnected with the entire affair involving 
the lovers. Thus, upon first examination, th: entral problem of the story 
seems to be a simple instance of the corruption of good natural feeling 
by the evil rational principle. 

But the case is not as simple as it seems, for the residual factor is very 
prominent, in fact, almost as prominent as the persistent central problem. 
The disaster itself causes terrible anguish, which Kleist here treats as 
problematical; not only does the earthquake cause suffering and death 
directly, but it also releases cruelty and inhumanity among the people. 
Plundering breaks out and violent repressive measures are taken without 
regard to the question of guilt or innocence. Jeronimo feels that the Being 
that rules the world is terrible.* The kinship of this aspect of the story 
with the tormenting questions about God in Die Familie Schroffenstein 
is apparent. The feeling of the lovers and their friends is fine and sound, 
the natural feelings of humanity in a crisis may be heroic and good, and 
the most poignant tragedy comes from “der ungliickselige Verstand,’™ 
the evil rational principle as embodied in the state and the church, but 
Kleist must raise the question, why does God permit terrible disasters? 
Clearly the good principle of spontaneity is no bulwark against tragedy. 


#2 1805-06. 3% Werke, v1, pp. 4-5 of Das Erdbeben. 
* From a letter to Riihle von Lilienstern, August 31, 1806, Werke, 1 153. 
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In writing the story Kleist must have wrestled in agony with this in- 
escapable fact. Thus it can be seen that when he writes of “die gebrech- 
liche Einrichtung der Welt,” as he does in other places, he is using the 
phrase not as an offhand excuse, but as the concentrated formula of bit- 
ter experience. This consideration should go far in helping to understand 
the ending of Die Marquise von O. 

The tensions in Die Marquise von O* are complicated. First and sim- 
plest is the relationship of the Marquise to her parents, in whom the 
rational principle temporarily stifles their feeling of trust and belief in 
their daughter, causing great unhappiness for them all. Then there are 
two different struggles within the Marquise’s mind, one succeeding the 
other. The first is caused by the necessity of growing adjusted to the 
fact that she is pregnant, and is the familiar tension of feeling and under- 
standing. Her mind cannot grasp what her inner feeling® tells her is true, 
that she is to have a child. The tension between feeling and reason nearly 
causes madness but then logic is forced to yield to feeling and she accepts 
the fact.** When her reason has thus yielded she becomes an independent 
person, resolved and able to face whatever may come. This means an 
adjustment to the residual factor of tragedy, an acceptance of what the 
mind cannot grasp: the inevitable existence of suffering and its myster- 
ious causes. The Marquise is thus a kind of symbol of humanity, which 
endures tragedy without knowing why or how. Not until now does she 
emerge as a living personality. But the Marquise’s suffering is not over 
when this adjustment is mace, for she must face a new and more terrible 
crisis when she learns that the count is the unknown father of her child. 
He now seems like a devil to her because he had at first seemed to be an 
angel and she is in real terror of him, so real that he can win back her 
trust and love only by sternest self-abnegation and only after a rather 
long time, about a year. The new dilemma when she learns that the count 
has violated her most sacred feelings is a reversal of the first. Earlier 
her heart had told her something was true which her head could not 
accept. Here, her head, or a least outside evidence tells her something 
is true which her heart cannot accept, that Count F——— is the culprit. 
Her situation is different from Alkmene’s and yet like it. Alkmene’s heart 
is unerring and her reason threatens to break down because it makes her 
doubt herself, her own worthiness, and her heart. The Marquise’s reason 
threatens to break down when she learns that the count has betrayed her 


% 1806-07. 

%6 How nalvely simple, almost grotesque, is here Kleist’s use of the term “innerliches 
Gefiihl”’! Cf. Werke, v1, Die Marquise von O, p. 22 ff. 

87 “Thr Verstand, stark genug, in ihrer sonderbaren Lage nicht zu reissen, gab sich ganz 
unter der grossen, heiligen, und unerklarlichen Einrichtung der Welt gefangen.” Idem, p. 28. 
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because it makes her doubt the count’s worthiness and therefore and 
thereby her own heart, which was drawn to him in love.** If it is true 
that the count is unworthy, then her own feeling is fallible, her purity is 
corruptible, and, moreover, she has no staunch and perfect shield against 
misfortune. All these things are true, are part of die gebrechliche Ein- 
richtung der Welt ** the residual factor of tragedy. 

But the residual factor includes even more. The count’s love is really 
true and steadfast, but it had the terrible defect. In him the spontaneous 
principle itself is corrupt. This is a problem which Kleist sees clearly and 
grapples with, but he can get nowhere in his struggles. It is the same 
problem as we will see again in Penthesilea. 

Penthesilea* marks the culmination of this crucial phase in Kleist’s 
struggle with the problem of feeling. The old familiar conflict is there, to 
be sure, and until examined more closely, it seems to be only that and 
nothing more. Penthesilea is torn by an inner tension caused by her 
being loyal to the rational state of which she is the queen and therefore 
the defender, and, at the same time, being loyal to feeling as her highest 
personal law. The Amazon state is one of the most striking symbols 
Kleist found for the evil rational principle. It was built upon a consti- 
tution logically contrived to banish the holiest of feelings and it is per- 
petuated by the most monstrously unnatural laws.’ Tragedy is inevitable 
for Penthesilea, since her personal feeling makes demands upon her as 
absolute as the demands of duty to the state.“ The tragic experience of 
madness which makes her kill and mutilate the unarmed Achilles not 
only causes her own destruction but clears her vision so that she sees the 
enormity of the law of Tanais, whose ashes she orders to be scattered to 
the wind, thus symbolizing the dissolution of the Amazon state. The 
rational principle has brought tragedy upon Achilles, Penthesilea, and 
the Amazons, but in the tragic experience Penthesilea has had a truer 
vision of life which enables her to break the tables of the law and re- 
establish the principle of feeling.” 


38 How else interpret the intense gratitude while she still felt herself bound by her vows 
and subject to her father’s authority, the shy half admissions that the count’s suit was 
not unwelcome, the frightened determination not to see the count when she believed her- 
self bound to an unknown stranger, the terror and despair when the truth is known, and 
finally, her admission that he seemed like a devil only because he had at first seemed to 
be an angel? 8° Werke, v1, Die Marquise von O, p. 50. 4° 1806-07. 

“ Kleist’s views on the natural subordination of woman to man are too well known to 
require to be established or amplified here. Cf. J. C. Blankenagel, “The Attitude of Hein- 
rich von Kleist toward the Problems of Life,” Hesperia, rx (1917), 113-60. 

See Prothoe’s speech to the Priestess, ll. 1281-86. 

“ This tragic clarity of vision is a forerunner of the famous scene in Prinz Friedrich von 
Homburg, but there is an all-important difference, to be pointed out later. 
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Penthesilea is even more grim than Die Familie Schroffenstein, but the 
residual factor is not prominent. In fact, in this regard the contrast is 
strong between the two plays: in the earlier play as well as in the latter, 
feeling is stifled by understanding and the result is tragic, but in the 
earlier play Kleist was greatly concerned with the ultimate cause of 
tragedy, the mysterious riddle of God. Not so in Penthesilea. Here the 
ultimate cause is not a cosmic riddle; it is, rather, the rational history 
and foundation of the Amazon state. Kleist goes no further back than the 
law of Tanais. The tragedy of the last Scythian men and their wives does 
not interest him. In Penthesilea reason is the total evil. 

But even though reason is the total evil, feeling is not absolutely in- 
fallible. It is, indeed, fallible in the striking new way that marks a turning 
point in the history of Kleist’s mind. We have seen that the rational 
principle is condemned in the breaking of the law of Tanais. And the 
irrational principle is thereby vindicated, by a natural inference from the 
condemnation of the rational and by the fact that the Amazons are given 
back to a natural life. Still, the play does not show a triumph of the ir- 
rational principle, for the tragedy is not optimistic but profoundly, even 
hysterically, pessimistic, and the solution it reaches is extinction and 
oblivion. What makes the tragedy particularly savage and nihilistic is 
that reason corrupts Penthesilea’s feeling of love and perverts it to its 
opposite, loathesome and inhuman madness.“ What incredible horror, 
what unfathomable despair in the thought! This is the essence of Kleis- 
tian Gefiihlsverwirrung: it is threatened or caused when feeling in conflict 
with the rational principle not only proves to be no infallible guide but 
itself becomes evil and monstrous. In his ceaseless agonized struggle with 
the problem of feeling Kleist drives himself to the pont where he wonders 
whether the very principle he so desperately trusts and believes in cannot 
itself betray him. But he is not yet ready to draw the final inexorable 
conclusion. In fact, he may not, in Penthesilea, be completely aware of 
what the conclusion must be, but the doubt which finds only incomplete 
expression here is completely worked out in Michael Kohlhaas, which had 
its inception at the time when Penthesilea was begun. The present mental 
revolution is, so to speak, the reverse of that early overthrow of belief 
in reason: Kleist had once thought he trusted completely and desperately 
in understanding, doubts grew until they could no longer be kept down, 
and then with his relentless, exclusive extremism, he proclaimed feeling 
as the only road to salvation. Now in the same uncompromising struggle 
to learn the truth he is on the point of recognizing that this road to sal- 
vation leads only to new eternal fires. But he is not ready to draw the 
full consequences. The relentless scrutiny leaves the forefront of his at- 


“ Note the kinship to the madness brought on by the plague in Robert Guiskard. 
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tention while he produces two vindications of the spontaneous: Kdthchen 
von Heilbronn and Die Hermannsschlacht (three, if Die Verlobung comes 
in here). Meanwhile, underneath the manifested activity of his mind he 
pursues the thread which comes to view in Penthesilea and Die Marquise 
von O and which began to be the leading motif of Michael Kohlhaas, until 
in the completed version of Michael Kohlhaas he is able to affirm the 
dread discovery that once more his highest values have been lost.“ Thus, 
the essay on the marionettes sums up his deepest experience: banished 
from Paradise he must go all the way around to enter from the other 
side. 

Das Kéthchen von Heilbronn® exhibits the conflict of feeling and under- 
standing in several uncomplicated ways. Kathchen herself is the embod- 
iment of the spontaneous principle: reflection has no share whatever in 
determining her conduct. The rational principle is embodied in the Vehm- 
gericht, and primarily in Kunigunde, a creature of artifice and synthetic 
beauty. The fact that she can speak of her own Gefihl* is not seen as 
problematic. Indeed, rarely has Kleist so simplified the confiict as here 
in the struggle between Kithchen and Kunigunde: one is pure feeling 
and goodness and the other is pure artifice and evil. The tension of heart 
and head exists within the count also, the point at issue being, whom 
shall he marry, Kathchen or Kunigunde. His heart draws him to Kith- 
chen, he even has a mystic experience which should be his guide, but 
his head makes him deaf to the promptings of his heart, for it is unreason- 
able that Kathchen should be the true bride. If the count had been gov- 
verned altogether by his head and if Kunigunde’s artifice had succeeded, 
the play would, of course, be a tragedy for him and for Kathchen. But 
Das Kéthchen von Heilbronn is much the same sort of vindication of 
feeling as Amphitryon, for Kithchen’s perfect feeling invokes divine help: 
angels show her her future husband, save her from death in the burning 
building, and the emperor himself is her real father. It is in fact, a much 
simplified vindication, for the residual factor of tragedy can only be in- 
ferred from the hypothetical premise that the count fall a victim to 
Kunigunde. Then, despite her perfection of feeling Kaithchen would be 
a victim of the tragedy which is threatened by the Vehmgericht and 
which comes closest when Kithchen is about to enter the cloister. 

Of Kleist’s plays Die Hermannsschlacht is the least problematic and 
the poorest. In it there is very little struggle and Kleist’s fundamental 
problem is solved by reason being completely in the service of feeling— 
a solution which Kleist did not feel but which he merely constructed for 


“Tt may be worth observing that here, in the affirmation of what he most dreaded, 
even more than in the glorification of the irrational, lies Kleist’s deep affinity with the 
tragic philosopher, Nietzsche. 1807-08. #7 Cf. ll. 1336 and 1113. 48 1808, 
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the sake of his external purpose in writing the play. Hermann is funda- 
mentally an irrational character, as is evident from a few examples of 
his deepest springs of action. Needless to say, it is the mission to Marbod 
which is the most important action which Hermann takes and which 
therefore most clearly reveals his character. The whole mission is based 
on feeling, trust that Marbod will be fired by the same love of country 
and in turn trust Hermann. Consistent with this irrational motivation is 
Hermann’s refusal to send three messengers in case one should be delayed: 
the gods must be trusted.*® Equally irrational is his decision not to wait 
for a reply from Marbod but to proceed with his part of the plan, trusting 
in Marbod’s cooperation. The feeling which so completely dominates 
Hermann, and uses every trick of artifice and reason is love of country, 
so absolute that Hermann can not admit that there are any good indi- 
viduals among the enemies of his country,®® that he curses most bitterly 
the Roman who has done a deed of kindness, for that Roman has momen- 
tarily made Hermann a traitor to his country’s cause." There is perhaps 
the slightest hint of the residual factor of tragedy in Hermann’s cry 
“‘Verwirre das Gefiihl mir nicht!’”®* Hermann utters this cry when his 
friends ask what is to be done with the Germans who have allied them- 
selves with Rome. Hermann refuses to let them be punished, for he loves 
all men of his race. This is a true and noble feeling. But if the traitorous 
Germans are not punished the cause of Germany may be betrayed by 
this noble feeling. This would be typical Kleistian Gefiihlsverwirrung. 
For a short time Hermann is a victim of this confusion, but his strength 
is restored through anger at Aristan’s insolence, and so the problem which 
was most important for Kleist at this time, the possibility of evil results 
from the principle of feeling is no more than hinted at. Die Hermanns- 
schlacht does not truly represent Kleist’s life experience since it is too 
completely in the service of an extraneous purpose. Its real importance 
is that it shows a transition in Kleist’s struggle with the problem of feeling 
to the conception of the state as embodying a higher principle than feeling 
—a complete reversal of his old attitude to the state. Actually, his con- 
ception of the state changes so that he grows to look upon it as what 
Weigand calls a Vertrauensgemeinschaft.* This becomes possible through 
the expanded conception of reason, to be discussed 4 propos Prinz 
Friedrich von Homburg. In the works immediately preceding Das Kath- 
chen von Heilbronn there was evident a growing doubt of the principle of 
feeling. In Die Hermannsschlacht is a new national spirit, an acknowl- 
edgment of the subordination of the individual to his country. The com- 
4° Cf. ll. 853-861. 5° L]. 1697-98. 1 L). 1718-21. 8 L. 2285. 


53 Hermann J. Weigand, ““Das Motiv des Vertrauens im Drama Heinrichs von Kleist,” 
MFDU (May, 1938), p. 243. 
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bination of these two factors leads to Michael Kohlhaas and Prins 
Friedrich von Homburg. 

Die Verlobung in St. Domingo, deals with psychological problems. But 
before the story itself can be discussed the question of its date must be 
touched upon. Meyer-Benfey dates it 1806 and Gassen, 1810. This is the 
greatest discrepancy between the chronology of these two men as far as 
the stories important for this essay are concerned. Weigand accepts 
Gassen’s chronology but makes it plausible that the story as we have it 
is a recasting of an earlier plot.™ Indeed, Weigand’s comparison of the 
Vertrauens probe in this story with the one in Schroffenstein does seem to 
indicate that while the style, according to Gassen, dates it as 1810, the 
idea may, indeed, have been long in Kleist’s mind before it received its 
present form. Be it said here that these considerations indicate that even 
Gassen’s objective criteria of chronology are not completely satisfactory, 
for they cannot establish when the problems or themes became significant 
for the author. If Die Verlobung actually belongs here, 1810, it is the last 
vindication of the spontaneous which Kleist produced before the problem 
which we saw taking shape in the Marquise von O and Penthesilea de- 
manded to be solved. The story is a study of the redemption of character 
through love. Toni, young, inexperienced, partly savage, has been an 
unfeeling tool of the terrible Congo Hoango and Babekan. She has lured 
men to their death by simulating love, but has remained unmoved either 
by love, compassion, or remorse. When the feeling of love is kindled in 
her own heart by Gustav, she is overcome by a realization of her guilt, 
but more than that, is filled by complete loyalty to the man she loves, 
and undertakes to save him at whatever risk to herself. Still, even though 
Toni is morally regenerated by her love, a tragic end overtakes her and 
Gustav also. It does not overtake them through the operation of some 
external force, but through the triumph of the evil rational principle 
within Gustav. There is nothing in the development of events that makes 
tragedy inevitable. Indeed, it seems as though the story were going to 
have a happy ending until Gustav fires the shot that kills Toni. Under 
the circumstances one cannot in reason blame Gustav, for the only 
rational interpretation of Toni’s actions is that she has betrayed him. 
But none the less Gustav is at fault, a fact which Kleist is at pains to 
underline in two ways. One, by Toni’s last words: “You should have 
trusted me.” And also by the recounting of Gustav’s experience with 
Mariane Congreve, which should have taught him that absolute love 
and loyalty can take on the appearance of disloyalty. The personal failing 


5 1810. 
5% Hermann J. Weigand, “Das Vertrauen in Kleist’s Erzihlungen,” MFDU (March, 
1942), p. 128. 
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which causes the tragedy lies in Gustav’s inability to believe in Toni’s 
love when his mind says she must be disloyal. It is bitter irony that 
Toni’s redemption through feeling should be cancelled by Gustav’s 
logical interpretation of events. Not even the experience of Mariane 
Congreve’s denying him was able to break the hold of reason upon him. 
Since the tragedy is so highly personal the residual factor or problem of 
ultimate causes is not very prominent. There is, to be sure, a background 
of cruelty and murder but it is mere background and not viewed as prob- 
lematical. Kleist accepts the inexplicable fact that terror stalks abroad 
and centers his interest on the psychological study. 

Any consideration of Michael Kohlhaas® is complicated by the fact 
that this great story is not a unified whole. This has been demonstrated 
in a brilliant analysis by Meyer-Benfey,*’ who has also in the same essay 
made a convincing reconstruction of the three stages of growth of the 
story. The present discussion of Michael Kohlhaas is based upon Meyer- 
Benfey’s essay, as, indeed, any study of this work must be. For present 
purposes it is enough to distinguish between stage 1 and stage 1-111, 
the latter being only slightly different reworkings of the original plan. 

It is important to notice the date of stage 1, 1805-06, the time at which 
Penthesilea was begun. It is then not surprising to learn that the patho- 
logical changes in the character of Kohlhaas belong to this stage. Kohl- 
haas first seeks justice in the proper legal channels, but one instance 
after another proves corrupt until the state itself is revealed as a mass 
of artifice that denies justice to its subjects. The Elector himself treats 
the affair in an offhand manner. But then Kohlhaas’ desire to have justice 
done him drives him to the most terrible extremes of vengeance, so that 
he cuts down the innocent who are in any way connected with his enemy, 
nearly burns a convent where von Tronka had previously sought refuge, 
and goes from one excess to another. The most interesting of these ex- 
cesses are his calling himself accountable only to God, saying that he is 
a representative of the Archangel Michael, and appearing in grandiose 
pomp. As if these deeds and words did not of themselves indicate mad 
perversion of his sense of justice, Kleist specifically calls him one of the 
most righteous and at the same time most horrible men of his time®* and 
says that his professing to be a representative of the Archangel Michael 
betokens an unbalanced mind.** How important this is can be seen when 
it is recalled that Kleist, the most objective of writers, does not often 
pass judgment on his characters. The meaning is plain enough: Kohl- 


56 1805-06; 1808-09; 1810. 

5? Euphorion, 1908. Wachter’s study in Forschungen sur neueren Literaturgeschichte 
(1918) is to a large extent built on Meyer-Benfey’s work. 

58 Werke, v1, Michael Kohlhaas, p. 1. 5° Idem, p. 42. 
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haas’ sense of justice, a basically sound feeling, has been perverted into 
something evil, because justice has been denied him by an evil state. It is 
the old struggle in a new guise: the evil rational principle (the state) 
thwarts and perverts the spontaneous principle of feeling (Kohlhaas’ 
sense of justice) until it too becomes corrupt. It is the problem of 
Penthesilea all over again. 

But stage 11-11 of Michael Kohlhaas, completed some four years later 
in 1810, shows far-reaching changes. There is a new purpose apparent: 
Kleist contrasts the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, not without 
considerable inconsistency, glorifying Brandenburg and vilifying Saxony. 
This is a projection of his attitude toward the contemporary rulers of 
these countries. And the new purpose is evident also in the exaltation of 
the state above the individual. Kleist’s love of country and nationalism, 
roused to active life by the French threat to German national existence, 
has caused a reversal of his attitude toward the state, a reversal that we 
have already seen in Die Hermannsschlacht. In correspondence with this 
reversal the tension of feeling and understanding has undergone a re- 
orientation. The theme can no longer be the corruption of sound feeling 
by the evil rational principle of the state. It is rather the fallibility of 
feeling as an exclusive guide in life when it ignores the higher demands of 
the state. The pathological aspects of Kohlhaas’ character disappear, he 
becomes a much more temperate personality, and the main effect of 
stage I-11 is a careful balancing of the rights of the individual against 
the rights of the state. The new plan of the story shows that feeling, the 
spontaneous dictates of the heart, by itself excellent and justified, cannot 
be the unfailing guide of life, the solution of the existential problem. The 
supreme tribunal acknowledges that Kohlhaas’ sense of justice was valid: 
he gets back the two horses restored to the exuberant health they once 
had. But the tribunal also proclaims a higher principle than individual 
feeling, for Kohlhaas must pay the state the penalty of death. 

We have now seen how at the outset of his career as a writer Kleist 
staked everything on the principle of spontaneity and condemned the 
principle of logical deduction, and how his doubts about the validity of 
the spontaneous principle grew until he was forced to admit that there 
is a higher principle. But acknowledging the fallibility of feeling did not 
solve the problem, for there now arose the question: what of the rational 
principle? A complete reversal was the most obvious possibility, but that 
would have meant completely denying everything he had lived by. In 
following the principle of feeling and condemning the principle of under- 
standing Kleist had followed a law of his inner self, not to be overthrown 
at one stroke. And still he had now arrived at a clear realization that the 
principle of reason may make demands upon the individual superior to 
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the demands of feeling. To meet the new dilemma Kleist did as he always 
did when, as he puts it, he found himself outside of the locked gates of 
Paradise: he went all the way around to see whether there might not be a 
means of entering again from the other side. This means in this particular 
case the postulation of a new kind of reason which can make justified 
claim to be the absolutely trustworthy guide. In the essay Uber das 
Marionettentheater® he gives an account of the new transcendent princi- 
ple. The argument of the dialogue runs as follows: The marionettes which 
Kleist and his friend, Herr C—— have seen, give the impression of such 
perfect and graceful coordination because they have only one center of 
gravity. The man who manipulates them has control only of this one 
center and as he moves it in a simple line the limbs follow inevitably and 
naturally because the figure is completely coordinated. The marionettes 
are altogether different from human dancers, who, in their effort to secure 
an effect with a gesture or pirouette, concentrate their thoughts on the 
gesture, with the result that their center of gravity is thrown out of place 
and the point of control is the elbow or the knee. This corruption of 
spontaneous grace is caused by the dancer’s being conscious or thinking 
of what he is doing: reason spoils the effect of the spontaneous. So far 
this corresponds to the familiar idea that pure feeling is the perfect 
guide of conduct but that reason leads men off the right road. But now 
comes the interesting reversal of this very simple theory. Herr C——,, 
who, after all, appears in the essay only in order that Kleist may develop 
his ideas in his favorite form of question and answer, makes the observa- 
tion that in the organic world innate feeling unobscured by the sophistries 
of the mind is the infallible guide to real grace, but when reason has, so 
to speak, passed through the infinite, it no longer obscures the true rela- 
tions of things, but is actually as reliable a guide as unspoiled intuition.” 

It seems almost as if the essay on the marionettes had been written as 
commentary upon Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, and it is certain that 
the essay, the play, and the story Michael Kohlhaas all are products of 
the latest phase of Kleist’s struggle with the problem of feeling. The play 
is evolutionary in essence, the famous scene of collapse constituting the 
crisis which separates the first phase from the last. Therefore it is ex- 
pedient to analyze separately each of these with particular reference to 
the réle of the Elector and of the Prince. 

The first phase, before the crisis, has three phases of its own: before the 
battle, the battle, and after the battle. The scene which opens the play 
and shows the Prince walking in his sleep dreaming of victory and love, 
is symbolic. That is, it is an explanation, not a cause, of the subsequent 

6° 1810. | Werke, vit, Philosophische und dsthetische Schriften, p. 47. 
62 1809-10. 
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events, and its function is to show the Prince under the domination of 
feeling. A quick glance back at Kiathchen will bear this out: she is the 
perfect embodiment of Gefiihl and she, too, has a vision of her beloved 
in her sleep.* The part which the Elector plays in the sleep-walking 
scene is very interesting. From the moment of his appearance there is no 
doubt that he is first of all a man and not in any sense the principle of 
duty incarnate. In appealing human playfulness he twines his gold chain 
about the wreath which the Prince has been making and asks Natalie 
to give them to the Prince. This is an unequivocal sanction of the love 
which has been kindled in the hearts of the two young people, for the 
Elector knows what emotions fill the dreaming Prince.“ When the still 
dreaming Homburg stretches out his hand for Natalie and speaks as 
though she were already his betrothed, the Elector is the only one who is 
not amazed. His only concern is to leave before Homburg awakes, for, 
as he plainly says, love and glory can be won in real life, but not in 
dreams.® But the Prince’s dream really continues even into his normal 
waking life and he makes no adjustment to the real situation in which he 
finds himself. He hears the orders given him, he even partially repeats 
them, but they have no reality save as they complete his dream and fit 
into his own feelings. The fact that he is preoccupied when the plan of 
battle is explained does not furnish a cause for his subsequent failure to 
obey orders—in fact, elaborate precautions are taken by the officers that 
the commands be impressed upon the Prince and when he orders the 
charge he knows that he is acting contrary to plan—but his preoccupa- 
tion is a symptom of his character. He has no interest whatever in a ra- 
tional plan of battle, but he takes his orders only from his heart. The 
orders which his heart gives him are not necessarily wrong. In fact, the 
Prince’s desperate charge does win a victory and it may be argued that 
he was strategically justified. The question of strategic justification is so 
neatly balanced that it is impossible to say whether the Elector’s plan 
would have worked or whether the Prince’s charge saved the day. As 
Meyer-Benfey has pointed out,® this is artistically necessary in order 
that the issue may be one of principle alone. And it is on principle that 
the Elector judges the case: he really does not know who ordered the 
charge when he says that whoever did order it must face trial for insub- 


Tt is irrelevant that the details of the visions are different, the important point being 
that these rather mystic experiences are Kleist’s symbol for domination by the sponta- 
neous, and that a symbol is not an allegory in which there should be a point for point cor- 
respondence. Be it noted, too, that while Graf vom Strahl, not an exponent of the spon- 
taneous principle, does have the vision, he is not dominated by it, but refuses to let it 
govern his life. * L]. 54-55. 6 L). 74-77. 

% Das Drama Heinrich von Kleists, 11, 358. 
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ordination. It makes no difference when he later learns that the Prince 
gave the order, for he is determined that no one shall with impunity set 
aside authority. And so the conflicting forces are squarely opposed: the 
spontaneous principle in Homburg and the rational principle in the 
Elector. But since the Elector is truly rational, it is not surprising that 
he is able to change his plans and adapt them to new situations. When 
he orders the arrest and trial of Homburg there seem to be two possible 
outcomes and the Elector simply does not see a third possibility, that the 
sentence can be considered unjust.®’ The first of the possibilities that the 
Elector foresees is that the Prince would acknowledge the justice of the 
sentence but remain essentially unchanged, saying in effect: “I had to 
act as I did, for when an individual is sure of his feelings, he is justified 
in setting aside any external authority; however, you are also justified 
in having me executed, for you are sure of your feelings that my action 
was wrong, and I must bow to your superior authority and feeling. But 
if it is your wish, you may pardon me.” If this were the Prince’s attitude, 
the death sentence would be a just punishment and a necessary one, for 
then the Prince could never be trusted not to snatch the reins of govern- 
ment from the Elector’s hands at any critical juncture. It should be said 
parenthetically that this solution would be much like the solution in 
Michael Kohlhaas. As a matter of fact, externally the situation in Act 11 
of the play is much the same as the situation at the end of the story: 
justice is done the Prince in his being acclaimed victor but justice is also 
done the state by the pronouncement of the death sentence. The other 
possibility which the Elector foresees is that the Prince may gain the 
insight he actually does gain and make the resolution he does make: 
to will his own death as an act of moral regeneration. This is the outcome 
for which the Elector is hoping: the fact that he has given orders to let 
the Prince leave the prison at will shows plainly that the Elector is trying 
to put the Prince’s fate into his own hands. But the Prince is completely 
lost and has no conception whatever of what the issue is, and he has no 
safe guiding principle. He has followed the principle of feeling hitherto 
and does not realize even yet that it is false, for when Hohenzollern asks 
him upon what he bases his confidence that he will not be executed, he 
replies, “Upon my feeling about the Elector.”” When Hohenzollern shows 
him that his case is desperate he straightway abandons belief in feeling. 
But what he has to take its place is no more reliable. Hohenzollern ad- 
vances the argument that the Elector is in earnest about the death sen- 
tence because Homburg’s betrothal to Natalie crosses the proposed mar- 
riage settlement with the Swedish government. Homburg accepts this 
argument: having given up adherence to the fallible principle of feeling, 
87 This is what he tells the Prince in the letter he sends him through Natalie. 
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he now has nothing but specious reason. It must be stressed that Hohen- 
zollern and Homburg are victims of specious reason, as were, for example, 
Ottokar and Agnes, and that Hohenzollern is throughout the play, the 
representative of this type of reason. Thus when Homburg leaves the 
prison, he has nothing he can trust: he is a ship without a rudder and 
even without a pilot. 

Then he sees his own grave. True, as Natalie says, it is no broader 
and no deeper than the grave he has seen many times in the heat of 
battle, but he has never before felt himself helpless, unable to lift hand 
or foot, as he is being swept on into its cavernous blackness. Before this 
he has fought with death and he has had something to believe in, but 
now a struggle is meaningless and he believes in nothing. The fear of 
death which lays hold of him and shakes him is death itself: it dissolves 
his old person, breaks apart the elements which made him up, and leaves 
them to be rearranged into something new. 

When Natalie goes to the Elector and tells him what has happened he 
is puzzled. The stage direction says “‘verwirrt.”” Far-reaching arguments 
have been based upon this word, but probably without justification, for 
as Kleist here uses it, it is not a strong term. It has occurred already in 
the stage directions of the first act: when Natalie claims her glove from 
the Prince, he becomes “‘verwirrt,” although he hoped and expected that 
this would happen. When now the Elector grows “verwirrt” it is simply 
because he is not prepared for Homburg’s collapse and he grants the 
pardon because he sees that it would be impossible, senseless, and wrong 
to mete out punishment when the Prince has absolutely no conception 
of the moral issue involved. In fact, under these circumstances punish- 
ment would be not punishment but tyranny. Small wonder that the 
Elector, who is not personified omniscience, is puzzled. But he is also 
tenacious of his purpose to uphold the authority of the state and, if 
possible, to bring the Prince to make free acknowledgment of it. Saying 
to Natalie that he has the highest respect for the Prince’s feelings,** he 
writes the letter which puts the decision into the hands of the Prince 
himself. This step, consistent with the Elector’s having ordered that 
Homburg be left free to leave the prison at will, is designed to force the 
Prince to regain moral autonomy. The letter reaches the Prince in 
prison, whither he has returned, the violence of the crisis over, and where 
he feels the last moments of life slipping past him. He is resigned, 
apathetic, formless, ripe for a reassembly of his scattered elements. 
Natalie’s arrival with the letter provides the new point of focus for 


** This rather surprising statement shows how far the Elector is from being an abstrac- 
tion. That the character who represents reason should also believe in feeling is paradoxical. 
But it is more than merely paradoxical, as the essay will attempt to show a little farther on. 
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Homburg’s regeneration of himself. The Elector’s letter forces him to 
determine his own fate and in acting he creates himself anew. But the 
principle which guides his actions is no longer unreflecting intuition. 
Notice how slow and deliberate he is in taking his stand. He reads the 
letter once, begins to compose a reply, is dissatisfied, wishes to think out 
a different phrasing, and then rereads the letter to make sure of what it 
says. He comprehends that he is called upon to make his own decision. 
Then he wishes to put off writing an answer until he has had a chance to 
think it over. Natalie insists that he answer at once and he replies that 
she has not considered what the Elector’s letter says. Then he knows 
what his answer must be: no matter how the Elector acts, e must act on 
moral principle, because he recognizes that he has been seriously wrong. 
When Natalie says to the Prince that she must follow the dictates of her 
heart as he follows his, she shows that she has misunderstood his springs 
of action: he has not said one word about following his heart. Once before 
we have seen the Prince make a weighty decision. That was at the scene 
of battle when he did take orders from his heart. No greater contrast 
can be imagined to that impulsive action than this deliberate decision. 
The contrast is not accidental. It is planned and executed with consum- 
mate artistic skill to show that the Prince’s guiding principle is no longer 
feeling but understanding. Through his decision Homburg has gained a 
free and positive attitude towards the state and death, which he proclaims 
to the officers who have met with the Elector to intercede on his behalf. 
In the language of the essay on the marionettes, the Prince’s reason 
has passed through the infinite, his mind has experienced death in the fear 
of death, and now when it emerges from the infinite, it can be trusted as 
an infallible guide. 

Or perhaps the new guide is not absolutely infallible either, for there is 
one place where his resolution seems to waver. That is where he demands 
that he be taken away from Natalie. He fears that her presence may call 
him back to life, of which he has taken a solemn farewell. Is not his 
exclamation, “Do you wish to drag me with chains to the place of execu- 
tion?’”*®® much like that oft-repeated cry, ‘Do not confuse my feelings’’? 
It seems as if this were real fear of Gefiihlsverwirrung. But how can this 
be possible in a man whose guiding principle is reason? Perhaps the ex- 
planation can be found in a closer.examination of the new, refined, ra- 
tional principle, which the Prince now follows. 

The critical scene is the one where the Elector faces his officers, who 
are assembled to persuade him to pardon the Prince. The critical speech 
is Kottwitz’ flaming defense of the Prince’s action. The upshot of this 
speech is that the supreme authority is not the dead letter of the Elector’s 
$ L]. 1805-06. 
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will but the fatherland itself, that any paragraph of the law may be set 
aside the better to uphold the whole law, and that the fatherland must 
be served with passionate devotion. But, without knowing it, Kottwitz is 
really condemning his friend, for the Prince’s action was based on nothing 
but the feeling of the moment and he acted without any regard whatever 
for the total good. The impassioned sense of responsibility which inspires 
Kottwitz is not a purely spontaneous feeling. It is, rather, a feeling con- 
trolled by reason, or it is reason transfigured by feeling. The Prince von 
Homburg who led the charge lacked it completely, but the new Prince 
has found it. This is what the Elector means when he says that he cannot 
refute Kottwitz: in fact, the Elector has shown by his actions that he 
never wished to mzke either the Prince or any other of the officers slaves 
to the rigid letter of his will. The state of Homburg is not the state of 
Kohlhaas, which was conceived as a social contract, but it is the conscious 
realization of that community of feeling which received its first expression 
in Die Hermannsschlacht. This is the ideal which the Elector had all 
along, which Kottwitz shows to be living among the soldiers, and which 
now has taken root in the Prince.”° Kottwitz can be convinced that his 
words do not apply to the Prince as he was, only by being confronted 
with the Prince as he now is, for now he really does possess that impas- 
sioned sense of responsibility. As if to make it clear beyond doubt that 
the new guiding principle is not merely logic (any more than it is merely 
feeling), Kleist follows Kottwitz’ speech by Hohenzollern’s specious 
rational argument: if the Elector had not allowed himself to play a prank 
on the dreaming Prince, the Prince would not have been absent-minded 
when the orders were explained, and would not have disobeyed com- 
mands. This is the old rational principle with which we are now so 
familiar and the Elector quickly shows how empty is such syllogistic 
reasoning” by telling Hohenzollern that he is really the one to blame, 
because he called the Elector into the garden. The new principle of 
reason which has been made active in the Prince through his tragic ex- 
perience is, therefore, very much like unspoiled intuition. When reason 
has passed through the infinite, original grace is restored. This is the 
teaching of the essay on the marionettes. This is why the Elector was 
able to say to Natalie that he respected the Prince’s feeling. This is the 
symbolism of the garden scenes which frame the play. 

The solution of the existential problem which Kleist finally attained 
may be regarded as a synthesis of the antithetical principles of feeling 
and understanding. Bitter experience and suffering taught him that he 
could not trust exclusively either one or the other of the two opposing 
principles and his uncompromising quest of truth made him give up his 

7 See Weigand, opera citata. 1 Schlussgebéu, |. 1707 
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most cherished belief. Unhappily, it did not give him what he had so 
earnestly sought all his life: an infallible guide to be followed in every 
practical situation. The rational principle of Homburg and the Marionettes 
does not represent a real advance in Kleist’s struggle with the problem of 
feeling but rather another turn of the wheel. The new reason is not so dif- 
ferent from the old feeling and the synthesis probably could not have 
been a permanent solution. Kleist’s work shows an almost futile struggle 
to resolve an impossible tension. But he does achieve a solution which 
may be summarized as follows: Man, by virtue of his being man, cannot 
walk the road of life by sure-footed unthinking instinct. Reason must 
light his way. But only infinite reason casts no deceiving shadows. 


STEN FLyGT 
Northwestern University 
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XXIX 


CARLYLE’S “DIAMOND NECKLACE” AND 
POETIC HISTORY 


URING the four years preceding Carlyle’s commencement of The 

French Revolution his ideas on history and historiography under- 
went a gradual but complete change. In 1830-32 the doctrine of natural 
supernaturalism convinced him that history was not what the Eighteenth 
Century had thought it: “Philosophy teaching by Examples,” but “the 
true Poetry,” “the sole Poetry possible,”' —that history and poetry were 
the same thing. By 1833, in spite of certain ethical and aesthetic doubt- 
ings,? he managed to see with considerable clarity that these two were 
divine and that Poetry, History, and Religion were really fused into one, 
and wrote “The Diamond Necklace” as an historical experiment which 
should reflect this fusion. 

The development of this concept in Carlyle’s mind having been traced 

by Professor Shine, the fusion is theoretically clear—but only theoreti- 
cally. Just how Carlyle hoped to make history poetic is a question which, 
though it gave him much concern, he never answered directly.* His 
silence may be explained in two ways. First, any discussion of literary 
method would have smacked too patently of common craftsmanship, of 
the mercenary artisan rather than of the artist, who thought not of the 
means but of the end;‘ and second, Carlyle simply did not know how he 
was to write poetic history, or whether he could write it at all, until he 
made the attempt. In September, 1833, he wrote: 
To me, it often seems, as if the right History (that impossible thing I mean by 
History) of the French Revolution were the grand Poem of our Time; as if the 
man who could write the truth of that, were worth all other writers and singers. 
... I assure you the attempt often seems among my possibilities. The attempt 
can be made; cannot, by the highest talent and effort, be succeeded in, except in 
more or less feeble approximation.* 


Yet, though Carlyle did not know and did not choose to know his 
methods, and so said nothing about them, he left us examples; The 


1 Thomas Carlyle, Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Centenary Edition, 5 volumes, 
m1, 45, 79. 

? Hill Shine, Carlyle’s Fusion of Poetry, History, and Religion (Chapel Hill, 1938), pp. 
62 ff. Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-36, ed. C. E. Norton (London, 1889), p. 378. 

* Professor Shine suggests that one of the things which at first prevented Carlyle from 
carrying out his new-conceived idea of poetic history was his lack of a “‘poetic technique 
in the writing of history.” Hill Shine, of. cit., p. 62. 

4 Essays, mt, 57. See the diatribe against reviewing and criticism in “Characteristics,” 
Essays, mt, 18 ff. Also Letters of Carlyle to Mill, Sterling, and Browning, ed. Alexander 
Carlyle (London, 1923), p. 59. 5 Letters to Mill, et al., p. 71; also p. 57. 
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French Revolution and Frederick the Great were major attempts to realize 
this ideal. His first attempt, however, was “The Diamond Necklace,” 
and it is this “‘historico-poetical Piece” that we must examine if we are 
to learn what Carlyle’s abstract conception of divine, poetic history® 
meant specifically. It is thus the object of this paper to show that when 
Carlyle began to write The French Revolution he had not only clarified 
his ideals, he had developed the means—the style, the methods and 
devices—necessary to implement them. 

To be poetic, history must first of all be biographical in its conception. 
Man’s existence and struggle on earth—‘“this same struggle of human 
Freewill against material Necessity, which is every man’s life... not 
only is Poetry, but is the sole Poetry possible.’””? Second, history must 
have “Infinitude”’ in it, what “the Kanteans with Schiller at their head”’ 
called Unendlichkeit.2 Appearances must be described transparently, so 
that the reality beneath can show through, so that the deepest signifi- 
cance of truth will no longer be concealed and camouflaged by the phe- 
nomenal world of space and time. Yet though the historian should inform 
the Finite with the Infinite, he must not neglect to present a vivid and 
faithful picture of external scenes and events, for these constitute the 
lens—and it must not be a distorting lens—through which the historian 
makes reality visible.* Third, history must be harmonious in word and 
thought—what Carlyle called Musical.’ “This is not good in Logic,” he 
added, “but it helps me a little to know at least myself what I mean.” 
In “The Diamond Necklace” we shall, I hope, see what he meant. 

History written with a biographical cast, with Infinitude, with vivid- 
ness, and with a musical quality, is, then, the poetic history which Car- 
lyle considered “the highest kind of writing, far higher than any kind of 
of Fiction . . . ” Until 1832 he had accepted the opinion that fiction could 
symbolize truth; thereafter fiction came more and more to mean false- 
hood. Reality was to be found only in the history of man. God Himself 
bodied it forth in every human and worldly event, from the greatest to 


* The term history is unfortunately ambiguous, referring sometimes to the course of 
human and worldly events and sometimes to the written account of these events. The 
first, what Carlyle often calls Universal History, is already poetic, as he understands it; 
the second must be made so. 7 Essays, mt, 44-45, 325. 

8 Letters to Mill, et al., p. 59. 

® Vividness and verisimilitude, then, are requisite. Rather than ask the question Why 
a thing was done Carlyle chooses to ask How it was done, and urges us to “understand that 
there verily a Scene of Universal History is being enacted, a little living Time-picture in 
the bosom of ETERNITY.” Essays, m1, 205. 

10 Letters to Mill, et al., p. 59; also Carlyle’s letter to John Carlyle, December 24, 1833, 
quoted in J. A. Froude’s Thomas Carlyle, A History of the First Forty Years of His Life, 
1795-1835, 2 volumes (London, 1882), 11, 386. 
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the smallest, and the serious writer, instead of trying vainly to create 
his own “truth,” must now strive to see and understand God’s truth, 
must confine himself to facts, if he is to be poetic." 


I 


For Carlyle this ambition was especially difficult to accomplish because 
it involved not merely the exposition of ideas, but the account and de- 
scription of events, i.e., narrative. A large part of his failure to write good 
fiction” in “Cruthers and Jonson,” Wotton Reinfred, and the second book 
of Sartor was due to his awkwardness in handling such common elements 
as dialogue and characterization, and from the beginning he was aware 
of his weakness." Moreover, there is an “almost incurable defect in the 
art of Narration; which only the very best may so much as approxi- 
mately remedy,” a “fatal discrepancy” between our manner of observ- 
ing events and their manner of occurring. An action, he noticed, which is 
a complex of many happenings, often simultaneous, mutually inter- 
penetrating, can be recounted only as a series of happenings; it will be 
linear, of only one dimension. By no amount of effort or skill can the nar- 
rator succeed in reproducing the three-dimensional solidity of that action, 
or of any action. But the historian, if he is to write with any accuracy 
at all, must make the attempt. Carlyle felt that he could achieve at least 
partial success, and undertook to write “The Diamond Necklace” ex- 
pressly “to prove myself in the narrative style.’ 

Much of his problem had to do with style." Strictly speaking, Carlyle 
had no “characteristic” style; he had many styles—one for each of his 


1 For an account of Carlyle’s repudiation of fiction, see Carlisle Moore’s “Carlyle and 
Fiction: 1822-34,” Nineteenth-Century Studies (Ithaca, 1940), pp. 131-177. Also Hill Shine, 
op. cit., pp. 39-56. 

12 Though by 1833 he had repudiated fiction as a medium of truth, he admired the devices 
it employed for purposes of vividness and verisimilitude, and, finding these qualities missing 
in nearly all histories and biographies, he exempted certain fictional devices which would 
lend to historical narrative the “‘impressiveness”’ it needed. 

18 See Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1814-26, ed. C. E. Norton (London, 1886), p. 260. 

™% Two Note Books of Thomas Carlyle, ed. C. E. Norton (New York: The Grolier Club, 
1898), p. 124; Essays, 11, 88-89. 

6 Letters, p. 376. Also Letters to Mill, et al., p. 76. The term narrative here meant more 
than the use of language to describe action; it included all the higher purposes of history. 
Instead of being “‘a mere chronicle of occurrences” (Essays, mm, 170; late 1832), it now 
signified the whole problem of making history poetic by giving it the solidity of experience 
and the verisimilitude of fiction. 

6 In “Characteristics” (1831), written in “the aphoristic style,” he had found it hard 
to keep from becoming abstruse. (R. H. Shepherd’s Life of Thomas Carlyle, 2 volumes 
(London, 1881], 1, 94; and Two Note Books, p. 231). In Sartor (1831) he had spoken freely 
in his native Scottish idiom, lately colored and broadened by his German reading. While 
writing “Boswell’s Johnson” (1832) he sought to strike “a more currente calamo style of 
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major works at least, and others which can be distinguished in the 
various shorter pieces. Each springs from his feeling at the time toward 
the subject, toward the reader, toward himself as author. It may even be 
said, at the risk of over-refinement, that his style changed from moment 
to moment as he wrote. Unlike the styles of Gibbon, Hume, and Ma- 
caulay, which reduced everything to a standard, Carlyle’s adjusted itself 
delicately to his mood and to the action. 

Since despite its Protean quality the main features of Carlyle’s style 
have often been described,” only those that bear upon the present ques- 
tion will be considered. One aspect of the general reaction against the 
“dignity” of Eighteenth-Century historians may be seen in Carlyle’s 
rhetorical vigor. His rhetoric belonged less to formal oratory than to 
informal argument or to ordinary speech; the figures were for the most 
part tropes, the sentences amorphous, often without subject or verb, 
and abundant interjections, interrogations, inversions, neologisms, 
hyphenations, commands, and appositives reflect his effort to avoid the 
prosaic. It was a vivid style, connotative rather than denotative, evoking 
clear, often startling images through simile and metaphor drawn from 
Biblical, classical, and legendary sources, and from Nature. The vivid- 
ness was achieved, however, not only through the use of figures, but 
through concrete nouns and adjectives. Of the descriptive phrase Carlyle 
was already a master. By taking liberties with sentence structure he was 
able to pile one image upon another to form richly detailed pictures. His 
prose was, in fact, so heavily weighted with nouns, adjectives, and ad- 
verbs that if his vocabulary had been slighter or less obedient he might 
have been a dull and turgid writer.'® As it was, this potential weakness 
was converted into a strength, for one of the most striking qualities of his 
writing is its power to make the reader see the scene or event as if he 
stood before it with Carlyle at his side. 





writing,” and soon after declared that “Biography” was written “by way of experiment” 
in that style. (Two Note Books, pp. 230, 246.) For his freer style, recently developed in 
Sartor and “Cagliostro,” he was criticized by Mill, Emerson, and Sterling; but the currente 
calamo manner, though he was to employ it again (chiefly in his Life of Sterling and parts 
of Past and Present), was not fitted for the kind of historical narrative he wanted to write 
now. 

17 See especially Sartor Resartus, ed. Archibald MacMechan (Boston, 1900), Intro- 
duction, pp. xlii-lx; and Sartor Resartus, ed. C. F. Harrold (New York, 1937), Introduction, 

18 For example, this sentence about Madame de Lamotte as a young girl: 

“There thou art, with thy quick lively glances, face of a certain piquancy, thy gossamer 
untamable character, snappish sallies, glib all-managing tongue; thy whole incarnated, 
garmented and so sharply appetent ‘spark of Life’; cast down alive into this World, without 
vote of thine (for the Elective Franchises have not as yet got that length); and wouldst so 
fain live there.” (Essays, 111, 357.) 
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Accordingly, Carlyle’s narrative was free to assume a wide variety of 

characters, to move at fast or slow pace, to express moods ranging from 
the grand pathos of elegy to the broad humor of farce.'* He seems to have 
felt, if only half-seriously, that he expressed himself at times too figura- 
tively.2° In the descriptive metaphor his skill was already highly de- 
veloped.” Narrative, too, often proceeded by metaphors, as in the follow- 
ing passage telling of Cagliostro’s fear of Madame de Lamotte: 
... on his side, a certain uneasy feeling might, for moments, intrude itself; 
the raven loves not the ravens. But what can he do? Nay, she is partly playing 
his game: can he not spill her full cup yet, at the right season, and pack her out of 
doors? Oftenest, in their joyous orgies, this light fascinating Countess,—who 
perhaps has a design on Ais heart, seems to him but one of those light Papiliones, 
who have fluttered round him in all climates; whom with grim muzzle he has 
snapt by the thousand.” 


To his mystic, or metaphysical, ideas also he gave figurative expression, 
thus creating not so much a clear image as a vague sense of wonder at 
the mysterious: 


Enough that he [Louis XV] did fall asleep; that thick-wrapt in the Blanket of the 
Night, under what keeping we ask not, 4e never through endless Time can, for 
his own or our sins, insult the face of the Sun any more. . . .* 


Hyperbole could be turned to humorous purpose: 


Alas! at Court, our motion is the delicatest, unsurest. We go spinning, as it were, 
on teetotums, by the edges of bottomless deeps. Rest is fall; so is one false whirl. 
A moment ago, Eminence Rohan seemed waltzing with the best: but, behold, his 
teetotum has carried him over; there is an inversion of the centre of gravity; and 
so now, heels uppermost, velocity increasing as the time, space as the square of 
the time,—he rushes.* 


Though all these features of Carlyle’s writing made for variety— 
the concrete phrase, the illuminating figure, the long amorphous sen- 
tences, often alternated with short ones—he seems to have striven for 
variety in still another way. In his paragraphs, which like his sentences 


19 Though as we shall see, Carlyle sought to write objectively, the vividness of his style 
was never impersonal, but derived, as Carlyle himself would have admitted, from his 
“entireness in believing” (D. A. Wilson, Life of Thomas Carlyle, 6 volumes (London, 
1923-34], 11, 337), from his conviction that the scene appeared as he, not as anyone else, 
saw it. % Essays, m1, 350. 

1 “But, indeed, what of Du Barry? A foul worm; hatched by royal heat, on foul com- 
posts, into a flaunting butterfly; now diswinged, and again a worm!” (Jbid., m1, 336.) 

2 Tbid., 111, 366. Perhaps an even better example of this rhetorical narrative style is 
found on p. 341, about Abbé Georgel and his devotion to Cardinal Rohan. 

% Tbid., m1, 344; also “Cagliostro, gone from Strasburg, is as yet far distant, winging his 
way through dim space; will not be here for months.” (Jbid., m1, 365.) 
™ Thid., m1, 345. See also pp. 364, 368, 390, and 392-402 passim. 
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were loose and sprawling, though not without unity, part of the topic 
might appear in the first sentence, but its full meaning unfolded itself 
slowly. The pitfall lay at the end, where anticlimax or mere pointless 
termination was most likely to occur. Accordingly we find a type of 
sentence for which in ““The Diamond Necklace” Carlyle displayed great 
fondness, and which, coming at the end of its paragraph, threw the 
narrative forward by posing, at this last moment, something to make 
the reader think on. 

This kind of sentence comprises two distinct parts: first, a complete 
statement, simple or complex, not necessarily different from other sen- 
tences in the paragraph; and second, a shorter element, separated from 
the first by a comma (or semicolon) and dash, clausal or phrasal in form, 
which comes as a surprise either by revealing a deeper significance in the 
first element or by wholly changing its meaning.* The following examples 
will make this clearer. 

There, doubtless, is thy Rose (which methinks, it were well to have a Box or 
Casket made for): nay, was there not in the dulcet of thy June’s “Vous savez” a 
kind of trepidation, a quaver,—as of still deeper meanings!** 


The man’s [Boehmer’s] importunities grow quite annoying to our Countess; who 
in her glib way, sarcastically prattles how she has been bored,—to Monseigneur, 
among others.?? 


Thus softly, silently, like a very Dream, flits away our solid Necklace—through 
the Horn Gate of Dreams!* 


The reader, therefore, has still Three Scenic Exhibitions to look at, by our great 
Dramaturgist; then the Fourth and last,—by another Author.”® 


In each of these passages the tag ending adds to the significance of the 
whole. Often the addition is by way of contrast, or antithesis: 


A debauched, merely libidinous mortal, lying there quite helpless, dissolute (as 
we well say); whom to see Church Cardinal, symbolical Hinge or main Corner of 
the Invisible Holy in this World, an Inhabitant of Saturn might split with laugh- 
ing,—if he did not rather swoon with pity and horror!** 


% This is found so frequently in “The Diamond Necklace” that we may assume it to 
be a part of his style, almost a rhetorical device, which he hit upon and employed as un- 
consciously as he did other rhetorical figures. Though it does not always appear at the 
end of a paragraph, this is its usual position, and to end the paragraph effectively is its 
usual purpose. % Essays, m1, 371. 37 Tbid., wu, 367. 38 Tbid., m1, 381. 

9 Tbid., 1, 377; also, ‘“‘Dramatic scenes, in plenty, will follow of themselves; especially 
that Fourth and final Scene, spoken of above as by another author,—by Destiny itself.” 
(Ibid., m1, 384.) For other examples, see Ibid., m1, 338-339, 342 (end of first paragraph), 
377 (end of second paragraph), and 380 (end of second paragraph). 3° Thid., m1, 342. 
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How, like Schiller, “by union of the Possible with the Necessarily-existing, she 
brings out the’”—Eighty thousand Pounds!* 


The tag ending may be prophetic: 
One long last look at the Tuileries, where thy step was once so light,—where thy 
children shall not dwell.* 


Such a device could be turned by Carlyle to almost any purpose, to 
arouse almost any emotion in the reader. His use of it was intermittent, 
of course, but more than a third of the paragraphs in ‘““The Diamond 
Necklace” end with it.* He seems to have added the tag as a kind of 
Parthian shot. Its appeal to him is probably best explained by its power 
to suggest the inexpressible. Deep mystical meanings might be adum- 
brated; wonder could be aroused by startling contrast; an effect of cosmic 
grandeur could be struck in only a few words. In the typical narrative 
paragraph, it had the virtue of supplying a conclusion which was not 
conclusive, and of making an end that was also a beginning, rich in 
ironic suggestion and paradox. 

One of Carlyle’s most characteristic moods when writing was sardonic 
humor.* Irony, or some form of it, was the most natural expression of his 
attitude toward such figures as Cagliostro, Lamotte, and Rohan—toward 
any figure or event representative of an Age of Denial like pre-revolu- 


1 Tbid., m1, 373. For the Schiller quotation see Carlyle’s Life of Schiller (Centenary 
Edition), p. 202. Other examples of this type are: 

“So good, so free, light-hearted; only sore beset with malicious Polignacs and others; 
—at times, also, short of money.” (Essays, m1, 362.) 

“The starving method, singular as it may seem, brings no capitulation; brings only, after 
a month’s waiting, our tutelary Countess, with a gilt Autograph, indeed, and ‘all wrapt 
in silk threads, sealed where they cross,’—but which we read with curses.” (Ibid., m1, 
387-388.) 

® Tbid., 11, 363-364. Further examples abound, with many variations. See Essays, m1, 
330, 346, 383, 389 (tag ending missing, leaving sense unclear. Purpose: suspense); 355 
(tag ending purposely vague, also for suspense) ; 364 (emphasis) ; 386 (emphasis). 

3 57 out of 169. 

“In parts of Sartor, but more in “Cagliostro,” this temper had prevailed, and Mill, 
writing to Carlyle in September, 1833 (Wilson, m, 337), mentioning both these works, 
asked “whether that mode of writing between sarcasm and irony and earnest be really 
deserving of so much honour,” to which Carlyle replied: “You are right about my style. . . . 
I think often of the matter myself; and see only that I cannot yet see. Irony is a sharp 
instrument; but ill to handle without cutting yourself. I cannot justify, yet can too well 
explain what sets me so often on it of late: it is my singularly anomalous position to the 
world,—and, if you will, my own singularly unreasonable temper. I never know or can 
even guess what or who my audience is, or whether I have any audience: thus too naturally 
I adjust myself on the Devil-may-care principle. Besides I have under all my gloom a 
genuine feeling of the ludicrous; and could have been the merriest of men, had I not been 
the sickliest and saddest.” (Letters to Mill, et al., p. 74; September 24, 1833.) 
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tionary France. Modifying Goethe, Carlyle had in his essay on Cagliostro 
contended that such ages, though they would eventually be forgotten, 
were nevertheless valuable for moral instruction, and so it was too with 
the lives of immoral persons.* The “life even of the meanest man... is 
a Poem” because it is in some degree a revelation of the Eternal. The 
biography of such a man, and the history of such an age, would not be 
fit for heroic, but only for “‘Pasquillic,” treatment,* and the episode of 
the “Diamond Necklace” is, accordingly, related in the spirit of farce. 
Especially when dealing with Rohan, the narrative is pure burlesque, 
as in the incident in the Park of Versailles where Rohan, deceived by 
the Countess de Lamotte, who had sent a young girl in disguise, thought 
he was meeting the Queen in secret rendezvous.*” Though not pervasive 
through the whole narrative—for Carlyle felt differently about some 
other figures in the Necklace Affair, like the Queen and Gay d’Oliva—the 
farcical style suited talents that he had displayed long before, during 
his Edinburgh days, when he was called the “Dean.” Better than any 
other style it was fitted to express his sense of the ludicrous, which also 
dates far back—his acute sense of the nakedness of people and things 
beneath their “‘clothes.” There was, therefore, no problem of “adapting” 
this ironical style to narrative: the two were already one. 

Such rhetoric helped to make Carlyle’s narrative swift, incisive, 
graphic. Though colored by his personal bias, it was sharpened by 
caricature, and with its kaleidoscopic vividness it contributed strongly 
to the poetizing of history. 


II 


Also important as a determinant in the poetic narrative of “The 
Diamond Necklace” is Carlyle’s position as Author. It was never pos- 
sible for him to hide behind a formal account of events, far removed 
from those events and completely hidden from the reader’s view. In the 
miscellaneous essays he had spoken directly to the reader, as guide and 
informant. One could not but feel the force of his presence through what 
he wrote. His early attempts at fiction showed him stiff and ill at ease, 
and in the narrative parts of Sartor the auctorial emancipation had only 
begun. With the fuller development—in “Diderot” and “Cagliostro”— 
of what we must still call his characteristic style, he ventured farther 
in the direction of freedom to behave as he liked, exhorting the reader 
and quoting from the hypothetical Sauerteig—as, indeed, he had done 
before—but also initiating certain devices which were developed still 
further in “The Diamond Necklace.” 


% Essays, 11, 248-249; C. F. Harrold, Carlyle and German Thought: 1819-1834 (New 
Haven, 1934), pp. 174-176. %* Essays, 111, 250-260. 87 Thid., m1, 368-369. 
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Just where he was to stand, and what character to assume in his nar- 
rative, constituted a problem to which Carlyle had given some thought. 
Because he did not know who his readers were, what their tastes and dis- 
tastes might be, he assumed, as he told Mill, the Devil-may-care attitude 
which produced his half-earnest, half-ironical style. The same attitude 
helped to determine his character as narrator, which was an anomalous 
one.** This was determined by three somewhat conflicting aims. First, 
his passionate desire to make the reader see the people and events he 
described drove him in the direction of absolute objectivity.*® Philo- 
sophical interpretation of history was so futile that one should aim “‘only 
at some picture of the things acted.’’*° In this mood Carlyle spoke of “‘the 
historical eye,” and strove to efface himself from the narrative.“ Despite 
his occasional success, however, the objective attitude was not so 
natural to him as to another, nor so easy. 

Second, his desire to teach, to instruct, made it difficult to leave the 
description of events untouched, as it were, by his own interpretive hand. 
The tendency to moralize, to philosophize, to judge the significance of 
things, had long been his, and, considering the public’s blindness to art, 
he inclined to the didactic. By October, 1833, when he wrote “The 
Diamond Necklace,” he had learned to curb this didacticism so that it 
did not continually interrupt, making the narrative itself didactic in- 
stead. To succeed in this he cast off both the dignity and the reserve of 
traditional authorship and stepped boldly into the narrative—not, 
indeed, in his own person, but as a person of as many moods as ideas. 
According to the nature of his subject he was ironic, enthusiastic, bel- 
ligerent, grim, stern, threatening—anything but calm and judicial. And 
according to his mood he assumed the character of omniscient author, 
preacher, or prophet. 

38 Dr. Maginn and others writing for periodicals like Fraser’s Magazine might play hide- 
and-seek with the reader, but the historian was expected to maintain a dignified reserve. 
Even the writer of fiction felt that he should not intrude far into the world he was depicting. 
There were some notable exceptions: Fielding, in Tom Jones; Sterne, in Tristram Shandy 
and A Sentimental Journey; Rabelais, in Gargantua; Jean Paul Richter, in Quintus Fixlein 
—who had overstepped the traditional traces and addressed themselves familiarly to the 
reader or to the characters. Of these authors, Richter provided most support for Carlyle, 
but none of them can be said to have exerted a direct influence upon him in this matter. 
They corroborated but did not teach him. 

® “Now for all such purposes, high, low, ephemeral, eternal, the first indispensable con- 
dition of conditions, is that we see the things transacted, and picture them out wholly as 
if they stood before our eyes.” (Letters to Mill, et al., p. 83; December 17, 1833.) 

© Essays, 11, 89-90. 

“ Tbid., 11, 379-380. The second paragraph of Chapter xm is a good example of his suc- 
cess in this effort. 

® In the passage about Cardinal Rohan’s apparently increasing favor with the Queen, 
Carlyle is all three: 
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Third, Carlyle’s instinct for the dramatic also inclined him toward 
subjectivity. He desired to point out personally to the reader not only 
the spiritual but the dramatic significance of the scenes he described, 
through the narrative to show their salient features in the most vivid 
colors. Characters were introduced elaborately, their entrances and exits 
conducted with all the rhetorical and dramaturgic apparatus at his com- 
mand—in clever burlesque of traditional stage machinery. Nevertheless 
Carlyle is, beneath this mockery, serious in his admiration for the excit- 
ing and picturesque scene. Occasionally he steps out of the narrative to 
discuss it. More often, within the narrative, he accomplishes his instruc- 
tional aims by assuming another position than those of author, preacher, 
and prophet: that of stage director. 

This provides Carlyle with one of his most effective narrative methods: 
somewhat in the manner of the old Greek Chorus to comment musically 
upon the behavior of the characters, praising and condemning with a 
high hand, though with justice, and supervising their activities in a 
proprietary manner. In such passages as the following, the reader, though 
he is permitted to view the scene with his own eyes, is not permitted to 
do so alone and unmolested. Carlyle stands close at hand, elucidating for 
the reader’s benefit the secret springs of this drama of which he seems to 
be the stage director. 


But hist! A knock mild but decisive, as from one knocking with authority! 
Monseigneur and we retire to our alcove; there, from behind our glass screen, 
observe what passes. Who comes? The door flung open: de par la Reine! Behold 
him, Monseigneur: he enters with grave, respectful, yet official air; worthy Mon- 
sieur Queen’s-Valet Lesclaux, the same who escorted our tutelary Countess, that 
moonlight night, from the back apartments of Versailles. Said we not, thou 
wouldst see him once more?—Methinks, again, spite of his Queen’s-uniform, he 
has much the features of Villette of Rascaldom!—Rascaldom or Valetdom (for to 
the blind all colours are the same), he has, with his grave, respectful, yet official 
air, received the Casket, and its priceless contents; with fit injunction, with fit 
engagements; and retires, bowing low.“ 





“But will she not, perhaps, in some future priceless Interview, speak a good word for 
thee? Thy self shall speak it, happy Eminence; at least, write it: our tutelary Countess 
will be the bearer!—On the 21st of March goes off that long exculpatory imploratory Letter: 
it is the first Letter that went off from Cardinal to Queen; to be followed, in time, by ‘above 
two hundred others’; which are graciously answered by verbal Messages, nay, at length by 
Royal Autographs on gilt paper,—the whole delivered by our tutelary Countess. The 
tutelary Countess comes and goes, fetching and carrying; with the gravity of a Roman 
Augur, inspects those extraordinary chicken-bowels, and draws prognostics from them. 
Things are in fair train: the Dauphiness took some offence at Monseigneur, but the Queen 
has nigh forgotten it. No inexorable Queen; ah no!” (Zbid., m1, 361-362.) 

* Tbid., m1, 381. The preceding and complementary passage, on p. 365 (Chapter vir, 
paragraph 2), also illustrates this. Both, it will be noticed, are recounted from the point 
of view of Cardinal Rohan. Also p. 382 (Chapter xm, paragraph 3). 
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Carlisle Moore 547 
Carlyle has descended from the lofty seat of the Eighteenth-Century 
historians to the stage upon which his own characters move, and has 
taken the reader along with him. Toward the characters he displays his 
general feeling of ironic contempt and intolerance. Except for the Queen 
they are all fools or scoundrels. He does not hesitate to take liberties with 
them, to address them personally,“ to order them about, to condemn 
them openly for some thought or deed, even to converse with them. 
“Methinks, stood I in thy pattens, Dame de Lamotte, I would cut and 
run.—‘Run!’ exclaims she, with a toss of indignant astonishment: 
‘Calumniated Innocence run?’ 

Carlyle’s attitude toward the reader also is one of familiarity. Most 
pages of “The Diamond Necklace” contain examples of direct address to 
the reader. Often, Carlyle is only seeking to sharpen the reader’s atten- 
tion. Oftener, however, he exhorts, warns, commands, converses one- 
sidedly, or tries otherwise to sway the reader, who frequently finds him- 
self ordered and led about like one of Carlyle’s historical characters. 
Wishing to instruct, not to amuse, to throw greater light on the deep 
meaning of reality, Carlyle continually emphasizes the truth of his nar- 
rative—not attempting to prove or persuade, but only to assert and dic- 
tate. In spite of such outward evidence of familiarity, he constantly be- 
trays his ignorance of the reader’s personality. The narrative does not 
attract, it impels; Carlyle has not bridged the gap between writer and 
reader, but only that between writer and subject. 

The principal figures in the Necklace Affair were drawn only in carica- 
ture. Mere puppets, they cannot be said to have personalities of their 
own, for all their actions are explainable by reference to one or two traits. 
Even as caricatures Rohan and Boehmer were drawn simply, like Jon- 
sonian characters with their “humours.” Boehmer had a fixed idea: he 
wanted to sell his Necklace. The Cardinal, too, had a fixed idea: he 
yearned for the favor of the Queen. Madame de Lamotte is drawn with 
more care, but she too had only one idea. Hers is not a fixed idea, nor a 
Divine one, but a Diabolic Idea, the creation of her “genius of the me- 
chanical-practical kind” whose function it was to bring together “two 
Forces that fit each other, that will give birth to a third.’ Her real 
character, which admittedly baffled Carlyle, he dismissed cavalierly to 
the psychologists.*” 

The bareness of these portraits suggests the figures of allegory, and 
indeed there is much symbolism in the story as Carlyle tells it. History 


“ Examples: to Boehmer, Essays, m1, 337; to Cardinal Rohan, ibid., 361, 365; to Countess 
de Lamotte, ibid., 368; to the Queen, ibid., 363, 364. There is also apostrophe to the Neck- 
lace, ibid., 367. 

“ Ibid., 111, 386; see also the brief exchange of words between Carlyle and Boehmer, 
p. 332.  Tbid., m1, 358. 4 Thid., m1, 352. 
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is the emblem of the Divine Mind;“* the whole Necklace Affair “bodied 
itself forth in skies clear to the unobservant.’** Marie Antoinette, in a 
brief chapter, was painted as a noble and doomed queen whose only 
fault was that she stood as ‘the Symbol of the Sin and Misery of a thou- 
sand years,’’® as all queens and kings were symbols. Cagliostro, though 
characterized more fully in the preceding essay, was here too treated as 
symbolical of the clever, corrupt decadence of Eighteenth-Century 
France. The whole narrative is a symbolic representation of evil forces, 
which, in uniting, brought about their own destruction. 


III 

In its structure “The Diamond Necklace” is a series of ten episodes 
connected by a running narrative, occasionally broken by expository, 
didactic paragraphs; begun with an introductory chapter on Romance, 
and concluded with a long sermon delivered by Cagliostro to his fellow- 
prisoners in the Bastille. The mock-dramatic element can hardly be con- 
sidered a part of the structure despite the progression by scenes; it makes 
its appearance when the story is half told, and then serves only to en- 
hance the ironic tone of the whole. It is rhetorical rather than organic. 
As in the early experiments in fiction, Carlyle’s two principal kinds of 
narrative are episode or anecdote," and the running narrative that con- 
nects the episodes. Aside from technical differences, what distinguishes 
these two from each other is the inherent dramatic quality of the former. 
Any crucial scene, characterized by rapid or picturesque action, was 
bound to receive especial care at Carlyle’s hands. 

The Carlylean episode is characterized by an almost spectral vividness, 
by brevity, and by accelerating pace. He seems to have solved the prob- 
lem of selection by instinctively choosing the most dramatic details, and 
this in such a way as to conceal the gaps in time, and to create the effect 
of a “continuously moving present” instead of a continual one. The reader 


4 Tbid., mm, 250.  Tbid., m1, 402. 5° Tbid., m1, 349, 364. 

5! It may be well to distinguish between episode and anecdote. An episode is a well-built 
unit of highly concentrated narrative whose primary aim is vividness. The anecdote is the 
same thing carrying some philosophic or didactic message. The two are essentially the same 
in narrative method: anecdote differs from episode only in that it points a moral or illus- 
trates a general truth. Of the ten leading incidents in “The Diamond Necklace,” seven are 
not anecdotes, but rather “real-poetic Exhibitions”—i.e., episodes that advance the nar- 
rative but point no moral. Taken in historical perspective, the Necklace Affair itself might 
be regarded as an incident which he fashioned into a large anecdote, pointing the moral 
clearly enough. Only the form of “The Diamond Necklace” precludes this assumption. 
The truth is that, because all the component events pointed toward the one final truth, 
the incident as a whole did not furnish many anecdotes. Since from the point of view of the 
narrative, anecdote and episode are indistinguishable, all that is said about episode in the 
subsequent paragraphs may be taken to refer also to anecdote. 
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is not aware that the problem of selection exists, so closely knit are the 
parts of the narrative unit. In the following example the worshipful 
Rohan goes to meet “the Queen” (an impostor hired by the Countess) 
in the Park of Versailles: 

The flowers are all asleep in Little Trianon, the roses folded-in for the night; but 
the Rose of Roses still wakes. O wondrous Earth! O doubly wondrous Park of 
Versailles, with Little and Great Trianon,—and a scarce-breathing Monseigneur! 
Ye Hydraulics of Lenétre, that also slumber, with stop-cocks, in your deep leaden 
chambers, babble not of him, when ye arise. Ye odorous balm-shrubs, huge spec- 
tral Cedars, thou sacred Boscage of Hornbeam, ye dim Pavilions of the Peeress, 
whisper not! Moon, lie silent, hidden in thy vacant cave; no Star look down: let 
neither Heaven nor Hell peep through the blanket of Night, to cry, Hold, hold!— 
The Black Domino? Ha! Yes!—with stouter step than might have been expected, 
Monseigneur is under way; the Black Domino had only to whisper, low and eager: 
“In the Hornbeam Arbour!” And now, Cardinal, O now!—Yes, there hovers the 
white Celestial; ‘‘in white robe of linon moucheté,” finer than moonshine; a Juno 
by her bearing: there, in that bosket! Monseigneur, down on thy knees; never can 
red breeches be better wasted. O, he would kiss the royal shoe-tie, or its shadow if 
there were one: not words; only broken gaspings, murmuring protestations, elo- 
quently speak his meaning. But, ah, behold! Our tutelary Black Domino, in 
haste, with vehement whisper: ‘‘On vient.” The white Juno drops a fairest Rose, 
with these ever-memorable words, “Vous savez ce que cela veut dire, You know what 
that means”; vanishes in the thickets, the Black Domino hurrying her with eager 
whisper of “Vite, vite, Away, away!”’ for the sound of footsteps (doubtless from 
Madame and Madame d’Artois, unwelcome sisters that they are!) is approaching 
fast. Monseigneur picks up his Rose; runs as for the King’s plate, almost over- 
turns poor Planta, whose laugh assures him that all is safe. 


In contrast to this, there is the more generalized, running narrative, 
which carries the less dramatic portions of the story. 


Wisely eschewing matters of Business (which she could never in her life under- 
stand), our Countess will personally take no charge of that bargain-making; 
leaves it all ot her Majesty and the gilt Autographs. Assiduous Boehmer never- 
theless is in frequent close conference with Monseigneur: the Paris Palais de 
Strasbourg, shut to the rest of men, sees the Joailler-Bijoutier, with eager official 
aspect, come and go. The grand difficulty is—must we say it?—her Majesty’s wil- 
ful whimsicality, unacquaintance with Business. She positively will not write a 
gilt Autograph, authorizing his Eminence to make the bargain; but writes rather, 
in a pettish manner, that the thing is of no consequence, and can be given up! 
Thus must the poor Countess dash to and fro, like a weaver’s shuttle, between 
Paris and Versailles; wear her horses and nerves to pieces. . . .* 


Instead of dramatic and vivid detail, salient facts have been selected 
for the materials of narrative, and what may be called typical detail has 


® Tbid., m1, 370. 58 Tbid., m1, 378. 
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been employed to facilitate rapid coverage of time (Assiduous Boehmer 
coming and going; the Countess dashing to and fro). The pace, though 
variable, is generally rapid; as the narrative skims lightly along, the 
passing of time can be seen but not felt, not lived in, as it is in the more 
minutely told episodes. Apart from the stylistic mannerisms, the passage 
might have been writen by any historian. 

In neither the episode nor the running narrative did Carlyle seem to 

be trying to arouse a feeling of suspense in the reader. If an exciting scene 
was in the offing, Carlyle took care to warn him. “Prepare thy self 
Reader, for a series of the most surprising Dramatic Exhibitions ever 
exhibited on any stage.” That the two fixed ideas of Rohan and Boeh- 
mer will be united, to their ultimate grief, is predicted from the fourth 
chapter. In view of Carlyle’s concern with the deeper significance of 
things, this is understandable. The creation of suspense necessarily in- 
volves deception, which one would not expect him to approve.® He never 
attempts to deceive the reader unless the reader is given to know about 
it, and of such deception Carlyle seems to have been fond. There are in 
“The Diamond Necklace” passages of sly and subtle narrative, where 
what is said is said indirectly, and where less is said than is meant. At 
Lunéville, Madame de Lamotte is dishonorably approached by one of 
her husband’s superiors: 
Whereupon, indignant Count de Lamotte, as we said, throws up his commission, 
and down his fire-arms without further delay. The King loses a tall private senti- 
nel; the World has a new blackleg: and Monsieur and Madame de Lamotte take 
places in the diligence for Strasbourg.” 


Another form of transparent deception, employed many times in “The 
Diamond Necklace,” arises from Carlyle’s tendency to write history 
from the point of view of now one, now another, of his characters. Here, 
the action is seen through the person of Rohan: 


& Tbid., m1, 359. 

% There is one attempt at it, done in the most farcical of moods. In Chapter rx we saw 
Rohan ostensibly met by the Queen herself at night in the Park of Versailles. Although the 
spirit of burlesque that pervades the passage immediately exposes the deception to the 
reader, the figure of the “white Juno” is not openly admitted to be false, and Carlyle urges 
the reader “to repress that too insatiable scientific curiosity of thine” until the scene shall 
have beenacted through. In the next chapter the secret is elaborately “discovered.” Though 
this method involves no suspense, and does not fool the reader, it does mockingly glorify 
the Countess’s dramaturgic prowess—which was Carlyle’s purpose. 

% Tbid., 1, 355. This love of indirection and suggestion is closely linked with Carlyle’s 
figurativeness. Wolsey “could journey, it is said, without strait-waistcoat, to his monastery; 
and there telling beads, look forward to a still longer journey.” (Ibid., m1, 345.) The Neck- 
lace vanished “through the Horn Gate of Dreams.” (Zbid., 11, 381.) After midnight the 
Countess can “gradually sink into needful slumber, perhaps not unbroken by dreams.” 
(Ibid., 111, 379.) 
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Dozing on down cushions, far inwards, with soft ministerial Hebes, and luxurious 
appliances; with ranked Heyducs, and a Valetaille innumerable, that shut-out 
the prose-world and its discord: thus lies Monsiegneur, in enchanted dream. Can 
he, even in sleep, forget his tutelary Countess, and her service? By the delicatest 
presents he alleviates her distresses, most undeserved. Nay, once or twice, gilt 
Autographs, from a Queen,—with whom he is evidently rising to unknown 
heights in favour,—have done Monseigneur the honor to make him her Majesty’s 
Grand Almoner, when the case was pressing. Monseigneur, we say, has had the 
honor to disburse charitable cash, on her Majesty’s behalf, to this or the other 
distressed deserving object: say only to the length of a few thousand pounds, 
advanced from his own funds;—her Majesty being at the moment so poor, and 
Charity a thing that will not wait. Always Madame, good, foolish, gadding crea- 
ture, takes charge of delivering the money.—Madame can descend from her at- 
tics, in the Belle Image, and feel the smiles of Nature and Fortune, a little; so 
bounteous has the Queen’s Majesty been.*” 


This Indirectness of narrative, in which Carlyle submerges himself in 
the stream-of-consciousness of his characters, would, if it had been con- 
tinued, have created the illusion of reality and the effect of fiction. Ac- 
cordingly, he emerged to plain historical narrative in the next paragraph, 
after sufficient dramatic vividness had been achieved. That even this 
much had been achieved by means of imaginative detail did not disturb 
him; its factual content could be proved true. Only the form, the mold, 
had been invented. This was the way Rohan must have mused; this was 
a bit of genuine reality, more “impressively unfolded”’ than it would have 
been in staid history. Nothing but gain could come from appropriating 
the virtues of fiction—i.e., her methods—if her vices could be avoided. 

In addition to what might be called “‘submerged narrative,” three 
other forms may be mentioned to which Carlyle’s love of reality intro- 
duced him. The use of contributed speech without quotation marks 
makes for greater vividness, as when Boehmer, showing the Necklace to 
Rohan, can be heard speaking.®* 

More conventionally, this device leads to indirect discourse, where 
the only difference is the open identification of the speaker.5* Through 
direct discourse, also, reality can be shown more clearly than through 

* Ibid., 111, 367; also 376-378, 385. 

ss“ |. , the historical eye beholds him, bowing low, with plenteous smiles, in the plush 
Saloon of Audience. Will it please Monseigneur, then, to do the ne-plus-ulira of Necklaces 
the honour of looking at it? A piece of Art, which the Universe cannot parallel, shall be 
parted with (Necessity compels Court-Jewellers) at that ruinously low sum... .” (Jbid., 
1, 379-380. See also 341, 347, 382.) 

% “Ts the Queen’s Majesty at heart desirous of it; but again, at the moment, too poor? 
Our tutelary Countess answers vaguely, mysteriously;—confesses at last, under oath of 


secrecy, her own private suspicion that the Queen wants this same Necklace, of all things; 
but dare not, for a stingy husband, buy it.” (Ibid., m1, 368; also 332.) 
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conventional historical narrative, but this device, though used effectively 
by Carlyle, was used sparingly.® 

Another narrative device, not original with Carlyle but characteristic 
of him, is what Professor Harrold calls “synoptic view:’”* the contrasting 
of the present condition of a person or scene with its past or future con- 
dition, a survey of the historical panorama in modern perspective for the 
discovery of truth or the heightening of emotion. Professor Harrold ob- 
serves that “The Diamond Necklace” as a whole illustrates Carlyle’s 
use of this contrast, “where Cardinal Rohan and Boehmer and the neck- 
lace and various other elements of the action are shown as inevitably 
gravitating toward a common disastrous union.’”®? Other examples, 
chiefly for the heightening of emotion, lie scattered throughout the work. 
One of the shortest, in which Rohan waits vainly for the first instalment 
from the Queen, takes the form of a rueful recollection. 
O Eminence, what a grim farewell of July is this of 1785! The last July went out 
with airs from Heaven and Trianon Roses. These August days, are they not worse 
than dogs’ days. . . .?® 


More often these synoptic passages ring with profound emotions of awe 
and wonder, or—as in the description of the Queen’s execution—with 
tragic irony.™ 

This is what Carlyle had in mind, though vaguely, when in February 
1830 he asked himself, “What is a Whole? or how, specially, does a Poem 
differ from Prose?” and at the same time began to see “how an individual 
Delineation may be ‘informed with the Infinite;’? may appear hanging in 
the universe of Time & Space (partly) .. .”* The device of synoptic 
view gave to his narrative the true aspect of Universal History, 


with the beginnings of it stretching into remote Time; emerging darkly out of the 
mysterious Eternity: the ends of it enveloping us at this hour, whereof we at this 
hour, both as actors and relators, form part! In shape we might mathematically 
name it Hyperbolic-Asymptotic; ever of infinite breadth around us; soon shrinking 


6° The following paragraph is written from the point of view of Rohan; it contains con- 
tributed speech and direct discourse; and the last sentence breaks the spell with a brilliant 
observation. ’ 

“Hark! Clang of opening doors! She issues, like the Moon in silver brightness, down the 
Eastern steeps. La Reine vient! What a figure! I (with the aid of glasses) discern her. 
O Fairest, Peerless! Let the hum of minor discoursing hush itself wholly; and only one 
successive rolling peal of Vive la Reine, like the movable radiance of a train of fire-works, 
irradiate her path.—Ye Immortals! She does, she beckons, turns her head this way!— 
‘Does she not?’ says Countess de Lamotte.—Versailles, the Ocil-de-Boeuf, and all men and 
things are drowned in a Sea of Light; Monseigneur and that high beckoning Head are 
alone, with each other in the Universe.” (Zbid., m1, 383.) 

6 C. F. Harrold, “The Method and Sources of Carlyle’s French Revolution,” unpub- 
lished thesis, 2 volumes [Yale, 1925], 1, 191-204. ® Tbid., 1, 200, note 1. 

®& Essays, m1, 388. * Tbid., 111, 363-364. See also Ibid., 11, 310, 338, 366, 382-383. 

® Two Note Books, pp. 187-188. 
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Carlisle Moore 553 
within narrow limits: ever narrowing more and more into the infinite depth be- 
hind us. 


It also helped to correct the linear quality of his narrative, to give it the 
solidity of action, and thus contributes its share to the poetizing of his- 
tory.*7 
IV 

Finally, we must return to the question of transparent deception, 
which takes still another form in Carlyle’s use of fictitious detail. Re- 
sidual from his conversion to history, fictitious detail found support in 
his conception of the two pinions of history. “ ‘Stern Accuracy in in- 
quiring, bold Imagination in expounding and filling-up; these,’ says 
friend Saurteig, ‘are the two pinions on which History soars.’ ’** Of these, 
Imagination is said to be the larger pinion. If details are lacking in com- 
pleteness, the historian may use his imagination to fill in the gaps with 
invented material which has the support of his belief. Though this was 
asserted with confidence, Carlyle had at first employed fictitious details 
cautiously and awkwardly, with an embarrassment which prompted him 
to announce and explain his occasional departures from purely factual 
history, as in “‘Cagliostro”’: 
That same “larger pinion” of Imagination, nevertheless, conducts him from his 
native blind-alley, into the adjacent street Casaro; descries him, with certain 
contemporaries now unknown, essaying himself in small games of skill; watching 
what phenomena, of carriage-transits, dog-battles, street-music, or suchlike, the 
neighborhood might offer (intent above all on any windfall of chance provender) ; 
now, with incipient scientific spirit, puddling in the gutters; now, as small poet 
(or maker), baking mud-pies.® 


These were all probable truths, strictly no more justifiable than any 
other invented fiction, but necessary to a “poetic”’ narrative of Caglios- 
tro’s history. Such details were later introduced more skilfully to produce 
verisimilitude in a whole scene. 


Essays, m1, 176. 

6? Though uncommon in the historical works Carlyle was familiar with, the device could 
have been suggested to him by rhetoric, poetry, or the novel. Figures of comparison and 
antithesis, with respect both to time and place, were employed in oratory to arouse the 
passions of pity, fear, and wonder (see Quintilian’s Institutio Oratorio, Loeb Classical Li- 
brary, Bk. v1, chs. i, ii. The ¢ayrdova: of the Greeks seem to have been much like Carlyle’s 
synoptic views. Ibid., Bk. v1, ch. 1, section 29). In the traditional elegy, from Theocritus 
onward, it was conventional for the poet to compare the happy past with the unhappy 
present (“For we were nurst upon the self-same hill. . .”); and in the novel a kind of 
temporal or spatial contrast was commonplace. But the synthesizing tendency of Carlyle’s 
mind was encouraged most of all by his Calvinist-Transcendentalist view of history, ac- 
cording to which chronology had little value and the picture of Truth had often to be 
pieced together from scenes out of past, present, and future. 
% Essays, m1, 259-260.  Tbid., 1, 260. 
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“The Diamond Necklace” is, indeed, largely independent of its 
sources.”° Neither the ironic (Pasquillic) spirit, not the protean behavior 
of the author, nor the dramatic treatment of character and action can 
be found in any of the accounts and testimonials Carlyle is known to 
have used. As his “bold Imagination” became bolder he was able to re- 
create whole episodes and to make them his own as was rarely possible— 
except in the novel—before the development of fictionized history.” 

The most singular appearance of fiction in “The Diamond Necklace” 
is Cagliostro’s ten-page semon which concludes it. This is nothing but 
fabrication, a small last sprig growing out of Carlyle’s desire to produce 
a purely creative work. It is a clever satire in which the inversion of moral 
terms transforms Cagliostro’s praise of Scoundrelism and Lying into a 
mordant criticism of these vices. But the speech is delivered with a cur- 
ious mixture of whimpering and prophecy. After predicting the several 
fates of his prison-companions—Carlyle here fulfilling Friedrich Schle- 


7 This is no place to discuss the correctness of Carlyle’s account of the Necklace Affair. 
His sources, the best available to him, were certainly inadequate, and it is probably true 
that “the chief correction which Michelet’s greater command of documents enabled him 
to make on Carlyle’s facts concerns the episode of the Diamond Necklace.” (Wilson, Life 
of Carlyle, 1, 417-418.) But the truth of that episode is not even now established beyond 
dispute (J. D. Chamier, The Dubious Tate of the Diamond Necktace [(N. Y., 1939], Preface), 
and Carlyle’s account, concurring broadly with Frantz Funck-Brentano’s, still represents 
the most commonly accepted view. 

™ A close comparison of “The Diamond Necklace” with its sources confirms Professor 
C. F. Harrold’s observations in his article on “Carlyle’s General Method in the French 
Revolution,” PMLA, xu, 1150-70. In “The Diamond Necklace” Carlyle acknowledged 
thirteen sources; though if he read other accounts of the Necklace Affair in the Advocates’ 
Library, in the Barjarg Library, or among the books Mill lent him, their influence cannot 
be detected in his work. Of the thirteen, the most important were the memoirs of Abbé 
Georgel, Madame Campan, and the “‘Countess” de Lamotte, and a collection of twenty-one 
testimonials called A faire du Collier (Paris, 1785). None of them were in the least “‘poetic,” 
or even graphic; hence no stylistic influence is to be found, though Carlyle admires the 
Countess’s talent for anecdote. In his generalized (running) narrative style, he usually 
compressed his sources, “packed into one paragraph perhaps the gist of ten or a dozen 
accounts” (C. F. Harrold, op. cit., pp. 1152-53). It is perhaps not enough to say, however, 
that “Excerpted passages were thus subjected to stylistic changes and to a general fusion 
into a larger whole, rather than entirely assimilated . . . to produce a. . . new narrative” 
(ibid., p. 1167). The narrative of “The Diamond Necklace” is in every sense Carlyle’s own, 
not merely a fusion of others’ works. Especially in the detailed narrative of the dramatic 
episodes he often expanded and, recreating the scene imaginatively, wrote independently 
of the sources. Compare, for example, the paragraph quoted above, note 60, with the 
passage on which it was based: 

“ . .. le lendemain, jour de la purification, le grand-auménier, se trouvant prés de l’oeil 
de boeuf, crut remarquer distinctement le signe qu’on lui avoit indiqué. C’est ainsi que 
esprit de séduction arrivoit a ses fins.” (Mémoires pour servir & Vhistoire des événemens 
de la fin du dixhuitiéme siéde ... par... L’ Abbé Georgel, 2 volumes [Paris, 1820], 1, 65.) 
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gel’s definition of the historian as “der riickwdrtsgekehrie Prophet’’—the 
Quack saw himself at the mercy of the Roman Inquisition, “burst into 
unstanchable blubbering of tears,” and fainted. 

Obviously this is another instance of transparent deception. Not only 
was it patently in the style of Carlyle, but he confessed indirectly to its 
fictitious character.” When Mill and Jane Carlyle suggested that it be 
dropped, he argued that “the cutting it off were a shearing of a man’s 
skirts away, and leaving him in a most incomplete state.” Though it 
is not difficult to see why Carlyle should have wanted it to stay, as fiction 
it cannot be defended on any of the grounds on which Carlyle himself 
tolerated fiction; nor can it be defended as history, for it was not a “reve- 
lation of new truth,” but comic satire. One is tempted to conclude that 
his affection for it was that of author for brain-child. Yet it furnishes a 
fitting epilogue to the whole, and may be considered an example of his 
farcical treatment.” 

The chief importance of the fictitious element that persists in Carlyle’s 
historical writing is that, in spite of his protestations of fidelity, he was 
not content to restrict himself to a plain account of historical fact, but 
instead—in his desire to write artistically, to attain dramatic vividness, 
and to idealize reality—not only appropriated fictional devices but in- 
vented imaginative detail for the “more impressive unfolding” of history. 
Of these devices it has been observed that none of them was ever used 
at length, and in “The Diamond Necklace,” consequently, the illusion 
of reality and the effect of fiction are found only by flashes, in passages 
that soon lead back to subjective narrative and break the illusion they 
have created. Imaginative detail merely assisted in vivifying and “‘filling- 


7 Quoted by C. F. Harrold, “Carlyle and Novalis,” Studies in Philology, xxvu, 58. 

% Essays, 111, 402. This device may have been suggested to Carlyle by the parabases 
of Thucydides and other classical historians, who often spoke to the reader in long speeches 
containing their own views on personal or$tate matters, which were put into the mouths 
of actual historical personages. ™ Letters to Mill, et al., p. 123. 

% Fiction might have played another réle in “The Diamond Necklace.” Though never 
realized, the idea illustrates how reluctantly Carlyle’s practice followed after his theoretical 
dislike of all but one kind of fiction, and how his love of hoax persisted side by side with 
a hatred of lying. In September, 1834, still unable to sell “The Diamond Necklace,” he 
wrote to Mill for advice on how and where to offer it for publication. At the same time he 
proposed to palm it off as a translation “From the French of Potdevin. With Notes. By 
T. Carlyle,” and added: “I will speak of it as being ‘in rhyme in the original’ (which partly 
it was), and so forth; and give it a kind of quizzical garniture, thro’ which the true author- 
ship may peer out clearly enough. What think you of ‘Potdevin’ (Pot-of-wine, Into-the- 
bargain)! I can give criticisms of him . . .” (Letters to Mill, et al., pp. 104-105). One regrets 
that Potdevia was never brought to life. Carlyle refused to let Mill publish it at his own 
expense, and the matter was dropped when Fraser agreed to take it and release it shortly 
before the appearance of The French Revolution. 
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up” individual scenes; submerged narrative, as we have seen, emerged 
in time to keep history from becoming fiction; contributed speech, and 
direct and indirect discourse, were silenced before history could become 
drama; and the dramatized episodes, so weighted with Carlyle’s own 
personality, were permitted to inspire in the reader the feeling—though 
not the illusion—of reality. 


V 


With Carlyle’s deeper insight into the significance of reality, dating 
from the year 1830, his ideal of poetic history had begun slowly to take 
shape in his mind. As early as March, 1832,” he asserted that history 
was identical with poetry. His intellectual development, harried by spir- 
itual as well as by aesthetic problems, culminated finally in a deter- 
mination to make written history reveal its poetic nature. At first he 
thought to do this by making history biographical. Coming closer to the 
problem, he held up as the ideal a faithful picture of people and events.” 
Though narrative was linear, and could not really be made otherwise, he 
found that there were ways of making it seem solid. The style must be 
vivid, and variable with the speed of the action. The intricate web of 
simultaneous happenings could be suggested by the loose sentence, with 
its rapid-fire series of dependent clauses. Episode and anecdote were put 
into service for the closer rapprochement of reader and subject. And, 
finally, narrative told from the point of view of the various characters 
often brought this rapprocheme’.t even closer by concealing the inter- 
mediary presence of the author, and by directly recording human thought 
and action in crucial or significant situations. 

But if history was to be made poetic, its narrative would have to do 
more than reproduce the solidity of action: it must show the Infinite 
through the Finite, the eternal through the transitory. First, its deep 
and mystical significance must be communicated without continually 
interrupting the narrative with didactic passages. The problem was, 
then, to fuse narrative and commentary so that events couid be related. 
and interpreted at the same time. We have seen how he endeavored to 
accomplish this by means of rhetorical figures—metaphors, exclamations, 


18 Tbid., 111, 44-45; see also Two Note Books, p. 188 (February, 1831), where Carlyle 
first suggests the idea interrogatively. 

7™ If history were rightly composed, the interpretation would take care of itself—would 
be visible in the picture. Carlyle was nct a realist. When he wrote to Mill that he had 
tried in “The Diamond Necklace” to achieve the poetic “by sticking actually to the 
realities of the thing,” he referred only to those parts of it that seemed realities to him, 
When he spoke of describing events as they actually were, he was not committing himself 
to objectivity: interpretation was included. What he paints for us is not the thing as it is, 
but the thing as he sees it. 
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interrogations, all the evocative devices at his command. Second, in- 
dividual action had to be shown in its historical setting, “hanging in 
the universe of Time & Space.” In his attempt to solve this problem 
Carlyle hit upon the device, called “synoptic view,” by which a scene or 
event could be exhibited in relation to its past or future (time-contrast), 
or several events could be shown occurring simultaneously at different 
places (space-contrast). Third, to express still more clearly the infinite 
through the finite—to idealize reality—Carlyle gave certain characters 
and episodes an emblematic treatment, considered them sub specie aeter- 
nitatis, as visible symbols of higher invisible truths. ‘““The Diamond 
Necklace”’ itself was presented as “‘a fraction of that mystic ‘spirit- 
woven web’ from the ‘Loom of Time.’ ’’’§ Fourth and last, to facilitate 
the use of all these devices, Carlyle gave free rein to his natural inclin- 
ation to doff his character as dignified historian and to assume whatever 
character best suited his material at the moment. Within his kaleido- 
scopic narrative he could take any position, strike almost any effect. As a 
teacher, advisor, moralist, dramatist, stage-director, one of his own his- 
torical figures, poet, and prophet, he could endow history with the infinite 
meaning of life as he saw it. The flashes of insight into character and 
event, the swift acceleration of episodic narrative, the startling vividness 
of anecdote, the figurative, vocalic style, so varied in rhythm and mood— 
these taken all together are what Carlyle must have meant by the term 
musical. These made history, to some degree at least, poetic. ‘“The 
Diamond Necklace” almost satisfied him.’* And it suggested that the 
idea of poetic history might be realized with even greater success in a 
larger work such as, for example, The French Revolution. 
CARLISLE MooRE 

Michigan State Normal College 


78 Essays, m1, 330. 

79 Carlyle rarely expressed satisfaction with his own works, though he may have felt it. 
“The Diamond Necklace,” he wrote in his journal (January 11, 1834), was “a singular sort 
of thing . . . very far from pleasing me,” though to his brother John he had written that 
it was done “with the strictest fidelity, yet in a kind of musical way.”’ (Froude, Thomas 
Carlyle . . . 1795-1835, 11, 386, 403.) To Emerson he declared that he had “‘not yet got to 
the limitations of” the idea that “the only Poetry is History,” and implied that though 
“The Diamond Necklace” had not wholly solved his problem it had helped considerably. 
(The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1834-72, 2 volumes 
[Boston, 1883], 1, 24-25.) 









XXX 
A MASQUERADE OF NOBLE DAMES 


Or April 6, 1878, Lady Saxelbye of Croome Castle made her debut in 
literary society. On February 7, 1884, Lady Emmeline of Stroome 
Castle was similarly introduced to the public. And early in 1891, the Duch- 
ess of Hamptonshire, of Batton Castle, was presented to the literary world. 
The lady’s sponsor in each case was Thomas Hardy. Half a century has 
now gone by since the Duchess made her bow, but not until the week in 
which I begin this report (April 1942) was the surprising fact discovered 
that the Duchess and the Lady Emmeline were none other than Lady 
Saxelbye in disguise. After all these years, evidence has come to hand 
that Croome and Stroome and Batton are Hardy’s names for the same 
castle, and that he told his story three times, disguising the repetitions by 
a change of names. The bibliographical facts may be briefly stated. 

Lady Saxelbye of Croome Castle made her appearance in a little- 
known and now extinct British weekly called Light. In this obscure 
periodical “The Impulsive Lady of Croome Castle” was published in 
1878 in two parts: Part 1 on April 6 (pp. 7-8) and Part m on April 13 
(pp. 51-52). I have been unable to find a copy of Light in any American 
library, and even in England it is rare. There is a copy in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, and a photostat of the pages on which Hardy’s story 
appears is now in the library of Colby College. It is the paradoxical ob- 
scurity of this Light that accounts for the long-continued failure of Hardy 
bibliographers and critics to detect the identity of the three noble ladies. 

Lady Emmeline of Stroome Castle was introduced to readers far from 
her native region. For “Emmeline, or Passion vs. Principle” was first 
printed in New York, in the February 7, 1884, issue of The Independent 
(36: 186-88). It is now nearly sixty years since that publication of the 
story, and it has never been reprinted, in the Stroome Castle form, on 
either side of the ocean; hence, this disguise of the noble lady is almost as 
little known as that used in Light six years earlier. 

The Duchess of Hamptonshire, in her castle at Batton, is “Dame the 
Ninth” in A Group of Noble Dames, published in London by Osgood, 
McIlvaine & Co. in 1891, and simultaneously in New York by Harper 
and Brothers. This version of the story has, of course, been frequently 
reprinted,—e.g., in 1896, 1903, 1907, 1912, 1920, 1929, etc. 

The manuscript of A Group of Noble Dames is in the Library of Con- 
gress. It was presented in October 1911, by Mr. (now Sir) Sydney C. 
Cockerell, then of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, England, to 
whom Hardy had handed the major part of his manuscripts to distribute 
as he chose. In sending A Group of Noble Dames to the Library of Con- 
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gress, Sir Sydney called attention to the fact that the manuscripts of 
three of the ten stories “are lost.” “The Duchess of Hamptonshire”’ was 
one of the three. 

Two reasons can be given why there is no manuscript of ‘The Duch- 
ess” in Washington. One is that the manuscript of the earlier version, 
“Emmeline,” is in the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York City. This, 
the story in its longest form, was sent to New York late in 1883, and 
(after the publication of ““Emmeline” in 1884) the manuscript remained 
in the possession of the editor of The Independent, and was eventually 
acquired by Mr. Morgan in 1909.! 

The second reason for the gap in the Washington manuscript is now 
clear: the original holograph was sent to Light in 1878, and the New York 
manuscript is merely an expansion of the story in Light, rewritten for 
The Independent. The final rewriting for A Group of Noble Dames has 
probably not survived in manuscript form. 

Now that the relationship of the three noble ladies has been established 
and we know that the Duchess is daughter—or granddaughter—of the 
Impulsive Lady, the three versions of the story may be briefly examined 
with a view to noting some of the features of Hardy’s successive revi- 
sions. The story in Light is the shortest; that in The Independent is the 
longest. In Light the baronet of the castle ‘came of an ancient and loyal 
family,” but in The Independent he held a comparatively modern title, 
won during the reign of King George I. In ‘““The Impulsive Lady” Hardy 
was, as a rule, content with the briefest statements about his characters. 
Here, for example, is his description of the rector: 

Some way behind the owner of all this [i.e., Croome Castle] came the second man 
in the parish, the rector, Mr. Oldbourne, a widower, over stiff and stern for a 
clergyman. 

In “Emmeline” Hardy changed “Some way behind” to read “Some con- 
siderable way (socially) behind”; and in place of ‘“‘stern for a clergyman” 
he wrote: 

stern for that of a preacher of the Gospel; and his correct white neckcloth, well- 
kept gray hair, and right-lined face betokened none of those sympathetic traits 
whereon depends so much of a parson’s power to do good among his fellow- 
creatures. His sermons were almost mathematically divided into the time- 
honored first, secondly, and thirdly; and it is said that, during the life of his wife, 
this angularity of character in him led to no small amount of unhappiness in her. 

1In writing about this manuscript in The Colophon (ns 3:404), in September 1938, I 
made two statements which call for correction. I stated that ‘“‘Emmeline” was “‘the title 
first given the story when Hardy wrote it in 1885.” It is now clear that “Emmeline” was 
not the first title. When I made that statement [had never heard of Light or ‘The Impulsive 


Lady.” And “1885” should have read “1883,” for ““Emmeline”’ was in print in February 
1884. 
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In “The Duchess of Hamptonshire,” plain “Mr. Oldbourne” became “the 
Honourable and Reverend Mr. Oldbourne,” but the entire sentence 
about his sermons and his wife was canceled. 

This procedure—first, a simple, concise statement; second, a greatly 
expanded and sometimes irrelevantly detailed account; third, a “happy 
mean” between the two, achieved by discarding some of the useless orna- 
ment or the repetitious dialogue of the “Emmeline” version—this pro- 
cedure was, in general, followed by Hardy throughout the story. But 
there are exceptions to this rule, and some of them reveal the develop- 
ment of Hardy’s artistic skill. Here, for example, is his description of 
Croome Castle—the first version: 


This gentleman’s castle stood in the midst of a park, surrounded by dusky elms, 
except to the southward; and when the moon shone out, the pallid stone facade 
was visible as a white spot on the surface of darkness; from the distant high-road 
it appeared upon the tangled boughs like a camellia in a raven head of hair. 


In the second version, Croome Castle becomes Stroome, “This gentle- 
man” becomes “This edifying gentleman”; but “the distant high-road”’ 
is shortened to “the high road.” And in the final description, Batton 
Castle is still surrounded by dusky elms, but we now read the simple 
statement: “the gleaming stone facade, backed by heavy boughs, was 
visible from the distant high road as a white spot on the surface of dark- 
ness.” The camellia in a raven head of hair has quite disappeared. 

Other changes in the text must be more briefly illustrated. On the 
Noble Dame’s wedding-day, the bell-ringers at the church mention their 
contribution to the festivities of the day. The 1878 version: “our triple- 
bob-major.” The 1884 version: “this peal of grandsire triples.” The 1891 
version: “this ring o’ grandsire triples.” The first version refers to “the 
avenue which ran up to the house.’”’ The second version reads: “the 
avenue of Stroome Castle.”’ The final reading is: “the park and avenue 
which ran up to the house.” 

The dialogue, like the descriptions, underwent successive changes. In 
1878 the two “indistinct persons” talked this way: 

“How does he torture you?” 

“By jealousy. He tries to wring admissions from me.” In 1884 the 
lady replied in this manner: 

“By jealousy, made worse by being shown in a contemptuous spirit.” 
And in 1891 she does not reply at all, but we read the author’s state- 
ment: “To his shocked inquiry how her husband tortured her, the Duch- 
ess said that it was by jealousy.” In 1878 the lady declared: ““Two days 
ago he shut me up in an attic in the middle of the night, and there was 
nothing for me to sit upon, and I was chilled and wretched’’; and in 1884 
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she pleaded with her lover: “Do not chide me . . . , Alwyn; indeed I have 
no other friend.” But in 1891 both the declaration about the attic and 
the plea just quoted were suppressed. The lady’s request to be allowed to 
fly with her lover is met with this response: 


1878 version: “It is forbidden. Good-bye. . . .” 

1884 version: “It is forbidden in God’s law, which it is my life’s duty to uphold. 
Good-bye, for . . . evermore.” 

1891 version: “It is forbidden in God’s law. Good-bye, for . . . ever.” 


One curious error remains constant in all three versions. From Ply- 
mouth, England, to Boston, is a distance of “two thousand miles.” In all 
the rewriting of thé story, Hardy never corrected the figure.” 

In 1878 Lady Saxelbye “‘was only a steerage passenger.” In 1891 the 
Duchess “took a common berth among the poorest emigrants.” In 1878 
Alwyn was “one of the passengers’’; in 1884 he was “one of the saloon- 
passengers”; and in 1891 he was “‘one of the cabin-passengers.”’ In Light 
the ship made 180 miles a day. In A Group of Noble Dames it sailed “at 
the rate of a hundred and odd miles a day.” In all three versions the 
young man was asked to officiate at the funeral at sea, “which [in 1878] 
he agreed to do.” In 1884, “he had agreed to do so.” In 1891, “‘This he 
had agreed to do.” 

This examination of the three versions of Emmeline’s story may end 
with a comparison of the concluding paragraphs. In Light, on April 13, 
1878, the story ended thus: 


Alwyn soon left England, never to return. But previous to his departure he con- 
aded his story to an old friend from his native town, where this romance of his 
sombre life is now often told. 


In The Independent, on February 7, 1884, the ending read: 

Thus the ten years’ chapter of Alwyn Hill’s romance wound itself up under his 
eyes. Hill had no longer any reason for remaining in England, and soon after 
left its shores with no intention to return. 


And in A Group of Noble Dames, the two sentences just quoted were, in 
1891, separated in order to admit between them this statement: 


That the poor young woman in the steerage had been the young Duchess of 
Hamptonshire was never publicly disclosed. 


And in place of the final clause in the sentence just quoted from Light, 


2 Readers of Two on a Tower will recall the statement in chapter 40 that Swithin “landed 
at Boston,” but “taking no interest in men or cities,” he “went immediately on to Cam- 
bridge”! And when Hamlin Garland mentioned Harvard to Hardy, the Wessex author in- 
quired: “Is that a girls’ school?” 
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Hardy appended to the words “an old friend from his native town” these 
others: “grandfather of the person who now relates it to you.” 

Mention has been made earlier in this article of the fact that the 
manuscript of A Group of Noble Dames in the Library of Congress con- 
tains only seven of the ten stories in the book. Of these seven, one (“‘The 
Lady Penelope’’) was published in Longman’s Magazine in January 1890 
and six appeared in the 1890 Christman number of the London Graphic. 
The discovery of the Emmeline story in Light accounts for the eighth 
manuscript. The ninth probably went to the London office of Harper and 
Brothers, for ““The First Countess of Wessex’ appeared in the European 
edition of Harper’s Magazine in December 1889. This leaves only one last 
Dame to be accounted for. She too turns out to be a masquerader. I am 
indebted to Dr. Carroll A. Wilson of New York City for calling my atten- 
tion to the fact that the story of ‘“Dame the Tenth,” otherwise known as 
“The Honourable Laura,” had appeared under another title ten years 
before the publication of the book. It actually followed close upon the 
heels of “The Impulsive Lady of Croome Castle” and was the second of 
the ten stories to get into print. ““Benighted Travellers,” as it was origi- 
nally called, appeared in Harper’s Weekly (25:826-27, 858-59), New York, 
December 10 and 17, 1881.’ In this earlier version Laura is called Lucetta, 
Toneborough is named Portpool, “seven” and “hotels” anticipate the 
“half-dozen” and “taverns” of the book, and there are other minor dif- 
ferences in text. 

Hardy’s economical habits have largely escaped notice all these years, 
partly by reason of the fact that the story in Light was never printed in 
America, and that the version of the same story in The Independent was 
never printed in England, and that the third version—the story of the 
Duchess—makes no allusion to either of these previous appearances. In 
this triple use of the same story Hardy was relying—one might infer—on 
the effectiveness of the ocean barrier in preventing the detection by his 
readers of the masquerading of his Noble Dames. But there is at least 
one piece of evidence to suggest that, even in the homeland, Hardy did 
not expect his readers to be too alert to his labor-saving devices. For 
within a space of less than three years he published the very same story 
twice, under different titles, both times in England. In Murray’s Maga- 

* Hardy bibliographers seem to have generally missed the fact that five other Hardy 
stories appeared in Harper’s Weekly. The titles were cited in the Colby Mercury (7:74-75), 
December 1941, but for the benefit of a wider circle of Hardy students it may be useful to 
repeat the list here (it has as yet appeared in no Hardy bibliography): “An Indiscretion in 
the Life of an Heiress,” June 29 through July 27, 1878 (22:514-595); “The Distracted 
Young Preacher,” April 19-May 17, 1879 (23:320-400); ‘‘Fellow-Townsmen,” April 17- 
May 15, 1880(24:246-315); “The Three Strangers,” March 3 & 10, 1883 (27:134-151); and 
“The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid,” June 23-August 4, 1883 (27 :389-491). 
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sine for January-February 1888 he published “The Waiting Supper,” 
and in the Dorset County Chronicle for December 25, 1890, the same story, 
in an earlier and less developed form, appeared as “The Intruder.” 
Again, the characters masquerade under different names: Bellston as 
Belland, Christine as Cecilia, Nicholas Long as Nathaniel Arden, and 
Mrs. Wake as Mrs. Waye. Twenty-three years later, when Hardy was 
reclaiming his stray stories, “The Waiting Supper’ was collected in A 
Changed Man (1913); but before reprinting the tale, he again revised the 
text, eliminating a number of the marks of similarity between the Chron- 
icle version and that of Murray’s Magazine. 

Not only when writing short stories for commercial sale did Hardy 
practice such economy. His use, in as important a novel as Tess of the 
d@’ Urbervilles (1891), of material he had already published on two previous 
occasions—once in 1879 and again in 1886—has already received critical 
notice.‘ 

In 1902 Hardy published a little poem in which he exclaimed: 


O Life . . . canst thou array 
Thyself in rare disguise 
And feign like truth, for one mad day, 
That Earth is Paradise? 


I’ll tune me to the mood, 
And mumm with thee till eve; 
And maybe what as interlude 
I feign, I shall believe! 


A close examination of his prose shows that his arraying his characters 
“in rare disguise” and his “mumming” were not confined to “one mad 
day”; but, having begun the practice of utilizing every shred of manu- 
script in his earliest attempt at fiction,’ he kept up the habit as long as 
there were editors eager to accept—and pay for—manuscripts from his 
magic pen. 


Car J. WEBER 
Colby College 


4 See H. C. Webster, “Borrowings in Tess of the d’Urbervilles,” M. L. N. (48:459-462), 
November 1933. 

5 See “Hardy’s ‘Lost’ Novel” by Carl J. Weber, p. 13 in An Indiscretion in the Life of an 
Heiress by Thomas Hardy (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935). 





COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


1. EINE MISSVERSTANDENE NACHRICHT 
UBER DIE KRIMGOTEN 


ENGELBERT KAmprer, der beriihmte deutsche Japanreisende, (1651-1716),' 
macht in seiner “Reise nach Japan” 1, 99 folgende Bemerkung: 

In Asien findet man auf der Halbinsel Krim oder im Chersonesus Tartarica noch viele 
deutsche Worte, und man giebt vor, daf sie eine gotische Kolonie 850 Jahre nach der Siind- 
flut dahin gebracht habe. Der Herr v. Busbeck . . . hat in seinem vierten Schreiben eine 
gute Anzahl dieser Worte aufgezeichnet, und ich habe mir noch mehr angemerkt.? 


Leider hat sich in seinem Nachla8 (im Britischen Museum) nichts von diesem 
kostbaren Sprachgut finden lassen; seine Aufzeichnungen waren auf der Reise 
durch China einem “diluvium” ausgesetzt gewesen, und F. Kluge* konnte 1885 
nur feststellen, da& auf einem Blatte Kampfers ein Gewahrsmann Constantin 
und eine abweichende geographische Bezeichnung genannt werden: 

Ex discursu legati Russici Constantini, natione Graeci. Die peninsula Zerch osafke v. 
Tsiorno more, so die Coimeno, nebst den... bis zur Dniper besitzen, wird von den 
Griechen T'w/a genannt (8 pronunciando ut anglicum #, sc.th), soll beinahe die Usbeiischen 
als ihre daselbst . . . muttersprache reden, doch intermixtis vocabulis Germanis (:Gothicis). 
Ex Gothia gentium vagina Ponti littora colonos antiquitus migrasse testatur historia 
Gothica, ac vocabula Germanica plurima refert legatus . . . Busbeck. 


Auf der vorangehenden Seite fand Kluge einen Entwurf, der vor “soll beinahe 
die” die Abweichung hat: “‘gehért den krimischen Tartaren, soll daselbst bis zum 
Dniper wohnen.” 

R. Loewe, dem wir die eingehendste Darstellung der krimgotischen Geschichte 
von philologischer Seite danken,‘ sieht richtig, da& der Name Coimeno offenbar 
dasselbe meine wie krimische Tartaren des Entwurfs, d.h. Kumanen,® und dass 
usbeiisch wohl usbekisch heissen und den tiirkischen Dialekt bezeichnen solle.* 
Die geographische Bestimmung Zerch osafke v. Tsiorno more interpretiert er aber 
m.E. ganz unrichtig: 

Garnichts weiss ich mit Zerch osafke anzufangen. Es wire nicht zu verwundern, wenn 
hier eine Verderbnis vorlige, da Kimpfer erstens schwierig aufzufassende russische Laut- 
komplexe wiederzugeben hatte und zweitens auch aus seinen eigenen Gothica nur einiges 
wenige “lesbar zusammenbringen” konnte. Bei der Umschrift aus seinen durchniften 
Papieren haben wohl besonders fremde Namen leicht entstellt werden kénnen. Fiir nicht 
ausgeschlossen michte ich einen Zusammenhang von Zerch osafke mit “Circassien”’ halten. 

Im Gegensatz zu dieser Namensform ist Tsiorno more wenigstens an sich verstindlich. 
Dasselbe kann nichts anderes sein als russisch Cernoje more d.h. wirtlich “schwarzes Meer.” 
Es wire méglich, dass Konstantin von einer Halbinsel Zerch osafke ‘“‘am’’ schwarzen Meere 
gesprochen, Kimpfer aber ihn so missverstanden hitte, als ob Tsiorno more ein zweiter 
Name der Halbinsel bei den Russen wire. Doch kénnte auch der etwaige Fehler auch hier 
erst wieder auf der Umschrift beruhen.’ 

1 Vgl. den Artikel von Reusch in der Allg. D. Biographie, xv (1882), 62-64. 

2 R. Loewe, Die Reste der Germanen am Schwarzen Meere (Halle, 1896), p. 93. 

3 F. Kluge, “Die Krimgoten,” Beitr. zur Gesch. d. d. Sprache u. Lit., x1 (1886), 563 f. 

4 Vgl. Anm. 2. 5 a.2.0., p. 96. 6 a.a.0., p. 98. 7 a.a.0., p. 95. 
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Es ist schwer zu begreifen, da& Loewe angesichts der eigenen Unsicherheit 
gegentiber der Deutung auf Zirkassien in der Einfiihrung zu seiner ausfiihrlichen 
Diskussion tiber Kampfer behaupten kann, da sich der Landschaftsname Gothia 
in diesem Zeugnis auf den krimgotischen Volkssplitter der schon bei Prokop er- 
wahnten Tetraxiten (sollte richtiger heissen: Trapeziten*) im Kaukasusgebiet 
beziehen “muf.”* Diese Goten kamen von Trapezus in der Krim und besiedelten 
zunachst die gegeniiberliegende Halbinsel Taman am Kimmerischen Bosporus, 
gerieten unter hunnische, tscherkessische und tiirkische Herrschaft und biiften 
schlieBlich ihr Christentum wie ihre Nationalitit vollstindig ein. Ob sich Loewe 
durch Kaimpfers Verlegung der Krim nach Asien hat beirren lassen? 

Merkwiirdigerweise hat er osafke zu Zerch gezogen, obwohl er ausdriicklich und 
richtig kurz vorher die Abkiirzung 2. mit lat. vel aufgelést hat.'° Ich glaube, da& 
Kampfer doch soviel russisch konnte, um Tsiorno more nicht als Namen einer 
Halbinsel mifzuverstehen. Also muf in dem vorhergehenden Zerch osafke auch 
ein Meeresname stecken, offenbar der des Asowschen Meeres (russ. Adjektiv, 
neutr.: Azovskoie). Damit wird Zerch von seinem Anhingsel befreit—das auch 
nach russischem Sprachgebrauch kein zu Zerch gehériges Adjektiv sein kann, da 
es dann vorangehen mii®te) und kann ohne Schwierigkeit auf Kerisch (Kerch) 
bezogen werden, das bekanntlich an der Meerenge zwischen Asowschem und 
Schwarzem Meere liegt." Die sonderbare Form Zerch erklire ich mit Hilfe der 
italienischen Form Cerchio (1318 gibt es einen italienischen Erzbischof dort; ein 
Kiistenstreifen riparia marina Gotia war von 1381 bis 1475 genuesisch). Die 
Halbinsel von Kertsch (Panticapaeum, Bosporus) gehérte zum gotischen Sied- 
lungsgebiet."* 

Der neueste Geschichtschreiber der Krimgoten, A. A. Vasiliev, erwahnt zwar 
Kampfer nur im Vorbeigehen, weil er, wie nachgewiesen, kein Augenzeuge war." 
Da Loewe aber 7 Seiten auf ihn verwendet und seine falschen Schlu®folgerungen 
in keiner der vielen Besprechungen des Buches widerlegt sind, scheint es mir 
keineswegs iiberfliissig,!* diesen angeblichen Hinweis auf die Kaukasusgermanen 


ichti . 
richtigzustellen Ernst A. PHILIPPSON 
University of Michigan 


® Ludwig Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Stimme bis zum Ausgang der Volkerwande- 
rung. Die Ostgermanen, 2 Aufl. (Miinchen, 1934), p. 399; Alexander A. Vasiliev, The Goths 
in the Crimea (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), pp. 57 ff., bes. 65 ff. 

® Loewe, a.a.0., p. 93. 0 g.a.0., p. 94. 

" Es scheint, als ob Loewe mit seiner Interpretation: “am Schwarzen Meere” auch an 
die Méglichkeit gedacht hat, ». als russische Priposition w, wo aufzufassen. Doch das 
folgende Tsiorno more kann nur Nom. Akk. tschernoie morie wiedezgeben, nicht den dann 
gebotenen Pripositiv. # Vasiliev, a.a.0., pp. 174, 180 ff., 235 ff. 

4 Nur als Vermutung michte ich den Namen Cerchio trotz seiner ital. Bedeutung 
“Zirkel, Kreis” mit dem Piratenvolk der Kepxéra:—Vasiliev, a.a.0., p. 6(0—zusammen- 
bringen. Wenn deren Name tatsichlich zum Namen der Zirkassier, Tscherkessen gehért, 
wiirde Loewes Etymologie von Zerch—allerdings in ganz anderem Sinne—erneuert. 

¥ g.a.0., p. 274. 

4 A. A. Vasiliev hatte die Freundlichkeit, mir in einer brieflichen Mitteilung vom 21. 
x1. 1941 zuzustimmen. 
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2. THE DATE OF THE A-TEXT OF 
PIERS PLOWMAN 


In “The A-text of Piers Plowman and the Norman Wars,” PMLA, tiv (1939), 
37-64, Dr. Bernard Huppé adduces considerable evidence in favor of a much later 
date for the first recension of Piers Plowman than that generally accepted: he sug- 
gests that this version of the poem must have been written at some time after 
the year 1373—in other words, more than a decade after the year to which Skeat 
assigned it. Dr. Huppé shows that Skeat’s hesitation in identifying Lady Meed 
with Alice Perrers, the notorious mistress of Edward III, had no real justifica- 
tion; and that, once this identification is accepted, much that has hitherto been 
puzzling in lines 182-201 of Passus 111 becomes clear. He sees in these lines the 
the answer of Alice Perrers to the criticism that she had distracted and demoral- 
ized the king; an answer in which she claims that, on the contrary, she comforted 
the king whilst Conscience (identified with John of Gaunt) conducted a winter 
campaign in a cowardly and ineffective fashion which brought suffering and 
starvation and finally retreat. Dr. Huppé contends that these references to a 
disastrous winter campaign (in Normandy) can all be explained in the light of the 
events of 1373. 

With much of this new interpretation the present writer is in complete agree- 
ment; but several points deserve closer examination. There can be little doubt 
that Lady Meed embodies certain aspects of the character of Alice Perrers: 
Alice’s liaison with the king began much earlier than Skeat realized, and if this 
early association is accepted most of the objections to the identification vanish.* 
But it remains to show that Lady Meed’s defense holds a most important clue 
to the date of composition of at least part of the A-text. By way of contrast to the 
cruel and cowardly behavior of Conscience she points, in lines 190-191, to her 
own conduct: 

Ther I lafte with my lord his lyf forto saue, 
Maade him murthe ful muche mournynge to lete . . . 


Here the poet certainly intended to present a picture of King Edward succumbing 
to Alice’s charms.* But why did she have to cheer him up? Why was he in mourn- 
ing? The death of his faithful Queen Philippa in August, 1369, supplies the an- 


1C. L. Kingsford, in his article on Alice Perrers in D.N.B., showed that there was some 
reason for believing that the liaison had begun by 1366. Her connection with the court may 
date back two years earlier than this: on 9 Dec., 1364, several citizens of London (including 
“John Chaucier”) mainprised Richard Lyons “‘to keep the peace with Alice de Perrers 
and not to interfere with her going where she wished on the King’s business and on her 
own”—Calendar of Pleas and Memoranda Rolls, 1364-81, ed. A. H. Thomas (Cambridge 
University Press, 1929), 11; cf. also 34, 232. 

? Dr. Huppé’s interpretation of Meed’s earlier remark: 

For culde I neuere no kyng ne counseilede therafter (11, 180)— 

is more doubtful. Clearly the reference here and at 1. 122 is to the murder of Edward II. 
But this was due to Isabella and Mortimer rather than to Gaveston, who died fourteen 
years before Edward. It is unnecessary, therefore, to assume that the poet had Gaveston 
in mind. 
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swer. For the situation described is precisely that which followed her death. We 
know that the king was affected by it. We know, too, that soon afterwards he 
plunged into riotous dissipation, and came completely under the influence of his 
mistress. It is clear that Langland has here put into Meed’s mouth Alice's justifi- 
cation for her conduct—her plea being that she has persuaded the king to cease 
his useless mourning for the queen. It is also clear that this passage cannot have 
been composed before August, 1369. 

A hundred lines further on another casual reference suggests that these early 
passus, at least, were completed before the end of the following year: in Passus 
tv Reason answers those who wish him to take pity on Meed by saying that he 
will show no mercy until lords and ladies love truth and hate “harlotry”; until 
priests practice what they preach; and until 


. .. no man go to Galys bote he go for euere; 

And alle Rome-renners for robbeours of bizgonde 

Bere no siluer ouer see that bereth signe of the kyng, 

Nouther grotes ne gold igraue with the kynges coroune, 

Vppon forfet of that fe hose hit fynde at Douere, 

Bote hit beo marchaund othur his men or messager with lettres, 
Or prouisours or preestes that popes avaunset™ 


Now several laws prohibiting the export of sterling were passed in the fourteenth 
century, though not strictly observed. One such enactment was made in 1363; 
and John of Reading mentions a similar measure taken in 1365: 


Verum, quia mercatores Angliae pro comparandis pecuniam auream ac argenteam caute 
transportabant, prout constabat consilio regali, saepius, amissis omnibus suis cum vita 
naufragantes; clerici quoque ob varia beneficia ecclesiastica impetranda et obtinenda in 
curia litigantes plurima consumpserunt; peregrini vero, eodem pro negotiis et peregri- 
nationibus suis transeuntes in mari et itineribus periclitantes, plurima perdiderunt, pro- 
hibitur fuit sub gravi poena, dispositis ad transitus maris et portus custodibus omni parte 
regni, ne aliqui transmearent, nisi de licentia regis speciali, praeostensis sibi aut assignatis 
suis causis transeundi pecuniisque pro expensis suis necessariis. Decursis tamen paucis 
diebus, ut prius maria cum bonis transierunt.* 





The suggestion that the (undoubtedly corrupt) line 
And Meede is a Iuweler a mayden ful gent (1m, 101) 
introduces a play on “‘perre’”’ (jewel), Perrers, must also be rejected. Both B and C read 
a form of moylere (=mulieratus) here, as in 1, 87, where, though Zuweler occurs in the 
printed text, all the evidence of the manuscripts points to: 
For Mede is a [moilere] of Amendes engendred. 
Context and alliteration require a similar emendation in 1, 101. 

% Passus Iv, 109-116. Skeat’s translation of “for robbeours” as “for the sake of enriching 
robbers” is forced. The phrase need mean no more than “because of robbers.” In con- 
temporary statutes there are frequent references to “robbers beyond the sea”; they were 
one of the perils all travelers were likely to meet. In the sixties robber bands were abroad in 
Italy, and “armed companies like bandits” overran France; cf. Entries in the Papal Regis- 
ters relating to Great Britain and Ireland, ed. W. H. Bliss, etc. (London, 1894-), rv, 103. 

* Chronicon Johannis de Reading ef Anonymi Cantuariensis, ed. James Tait (Manchester, 
University Press, 1914), 164. 
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Possibly Langland had these very regulations (which were no more effective than 
their predecessors) in mind. 

But it is his seemingly casual compound Rome-renners that provides the most 
exact indication as to the date of this passage. The reason why men would carry 
money to Rome was the presence of the papal court there. For the greater part of 
the fourteenth century the seat of the papacy was Avignon. In October, 1367, 
however, Urban v did go to Rome, and established his court there, returning to 
Avignon in September, 1370. His successor, Gregory x1, did not visit the Holy 
City until January, 1377. We know that the A-text was written before that 
date. It follows, therefore, that the lines from Passus 1v must have been written 
between October, 1367, and September, 1370: only within this period would 
Langland have any reason to describe travellers to the papal curia as ““Rome- 
runners.’ 

We are thus provided with a definite terminus ad quem for at least the first four 
passus of this text; and our findings are quite consistent with the evidence already 
brought forward as to a terminus a quo. We can now say with assurance that the 
poem cannot have been completed before August, 1369 (the date of Queen Philip- 
pa’s death), but that part of it must have been written by 1370. There is no proof 
that any part of the A-text was written after that year.’ 

Dr. Huppé’s claims, valuable in that they showed the inadequacy of Skeat’s 
treatment of the problem, must therefore be modified. His interpretation of the 
phrase “‘dim cloude” must also be questioned. He regards it as an imaginative 
description of the leaden winter sky under which the march to Bordeaux took 
place in 1373. But the misfortunes of the 1373 campaign did not take place in 
Normandy—and it is in Normandy that Langland sets the incident. And the 
obvious and sufficient reference is to the storm of Black Monday: the chronicles 
show that the signs and portents associated with that storm in 1360 were vividly 
remembered by the poet’s contemporaries, and the mere hint which he gives in 
this phrase would be sufficient to bring it to mind. Froissart’s description is de- 
cisive: 


‘ A Wyclifite tract uses the word in a similar meaning and context about ten years later— 
when the pope was once more in Rome: “‘Opere prestis rennen out of oure lond ouer grete 
sees poru3 londes of enemyes in peril of here lif, in gret cold, hungur, prist, stormes and 
tempestis . . . and zit, pat is werse, pei beren gold out of Englond, and sumtyme it comip 
to oure enemys and perbi pei ben strengyd azenst us . . . and sumtyme our enemys killen 
many of our lond poroug siche traueile for benefices to gret reprof of oure rewme. And 3if 
the gold come to rome, perbi ben benefices of pe churches bou3t and sold. ... And pus 
pes rome renneris beren pe kyngis gold out of oure lond and bryngen agen deed leed 
and heresie and symonie and goddis curse” —English Works of Wyclif hitherto unprinted, 
ed. F. D. Matthew (EETS no. 74, London, 1880), 22; cf. 245, etc. This seems to rule out 
Skeat’s rendering of Rome-renners as “procurators”: these, or rather their assistants, are 
referred to later (B. v. 251-252). 

Of course, Rome remained a place of pilgrimage during the Babylonish captivity. But 
neither Langland nor the Wyclifite writer is speaking of pilgrims only. 

5 It is worth noting that the earliest new dateable reference in the B-text is to Chiches- 
ter’s mayoralty in 1370 (vide B. xm. 271 and Skeat’s note). 
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.. . il sembla bien proprement que le siécle dat finir; car il chéoit de I’air pierres si grosses 
que elles tuoient hommes et chevaux, et en furent les plus hardis tout ébahis. Et adonc 
regarda le roi d’Angleterre devers |’église Notre Dame de Chartres et se rendit et voua a 
Notre Dame dévotement et promit, si comme il dit et confessa depuis, que il s’accorderoit a 
la paix.® 

Froissart’s account of the 1359-60 campaign also shows that the English army 
did suffer real privations of the kind suggested by lines 184-185, and 187 of 
Passus II: 
Creptest into a caban for colde of pi nayles, 
Wendest pat wyntre wolde haue last euere.. . 
And hastedest hamward for hunger of pi wombe. 


Even before the king took the field the Duke of Lancaster’s army, according to 
Froissart, was “in great distress for bread and wine.” Later, he notes, the English 
could find no provisions, since they had been carried off by the French, and the 
ground had not been cultivated for three years. An exceptionally rainy season 
added to the miseries of the English and of their horses; and ‘‘almost every day 
and night it rained in torrents, so that the vintage was worth nothing.’’ Near 
Rheims, they were faced with such scarcity of any kind of corn that “many were 
forced to seek forage ten or twelve leagues off.””? Black Monday was merely the 
crowning misery. 

The campaign was brought to an end by the Treaty of Bretigny, the terms of 
which are clearly alluded to in lines 199-201: 


Sopliche, pou Concience pou counseildest him pennes, 
To leue pat lordschupe for a luitel selver, 
Pat is pe riccheste reame pat reyn ouer houep. 


For Dr. Huppé these lines represent criticism voiced ten years after the signing 
of the treaty, at a time when its advantages were felt to be false and illusory. He 
may well be right; but we must allow for the tone of abuse and contempt which 
runs through Meed’s outburst; and the preceding lines, which point out that in 
other circumstances all the king’s relations might have benefited vastly, suggest 
that Meed, true to her allegorical character, objected to the treaty primarily be- 
cause there were very few “pickings.” Again, in evaluating the phrase “a little 
silver,” as applied to the vast sum of 3,000,000 gold crowns due to Edward under 
the terms of the treaty, we must take into account the fact that almost half of 
this amount was actually paid, and possibly more.* 


© Les Chroniques de Sire Jean Froissart, ed. J. A. C. Buchon (Paris, 1867), 1, ii, c. cxxvi 
(432); quoted by Jusserand, Piers Plowman (London, 1894), 37. Cf. the accounts in The 
Anonimalle Chronicle, ed. V.H. Galbraith (Manchester University Press, 1927), s.a. 1360 
(46), and in the anonymous Chronicle of London (1189-1483) for the same year (“...a 
foul derk day of mist and of hayl, and so bitter cold that manye men deyde for cold’’). 

1 Chroniques, 1. ii, cc. cvii-cxxvi. 

* Cf. Dorothy M. Broome, “The Ransome of John un, King of France, 1360-70” (Cam- 
den Miscellany xtv, 1926), p. xxiv. Dr. Huppé’s statement that after John’s death in 1364 
Charles, his successor “abandoned any thought of the payments” is incorrect (9. op. cit., 
p. x f.) 
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One other allusion to the campaign of 1359-1360 has escaped observation. 
When Liar’s misadventures are described at the close of Passus 11, we are told 
that “‘minstrals and messengers” 


“‘with-heolde him half a 3er and elleuene [dayes].’’* 


Six months and eleven days is exactly the period during which the 1359-60 
operations lasted: Edward mm landed at Calais on October 28, 1359, and the 
Treaty of Bretigny was signed on May 8 in the following year. Apparently this 
campaign had some special significance for the author, since he refers to it twice 
within two hundred lines. 

A difficulty remains in lines 188-189 of Passus m: 


Withouten pite, pilour! por men thou robbedest, 
And beere heor bras on thi bac to caleys to sulle. 


These and the succeeding lines, though they follow the references to the Nor- 
mandy campaign, do not necessarily describe the events of 1359-60; it is in lines 
190-191 that we find the allusion to Queen Philippa’s death, which did not occur 
until nine years later. The lines are addressed to Conscience, and if we accept the 
suggestion that Conscience is to be identified with John of Gaunt at this point, 
we can explain them as referring to the great amount of plunder which John of 
Gaunt took back with him to Calais in 1369, at the close of his otherwise inef- 
fective and abortive campaign.’ Alternatively, they may relate more generally 
to the period 1363-69, during which time a full staple and mint were established 
at Calais.“ Neither hypothesis involves alteration of the terminus ad quem al- 
ready suggested. 


This discussion would be incomplete without reference to the theory advanced 


* L. 204. The extant A MSS read wykes; but this is unintelligible, and B and C, which 
frequently preserve superior readings, agree on dayes. I am indebted to Professor P. S. 
Ardern for suggesting the topical reference hidden in this line. 

10 When Conscience is first introduced (m1, 105) he is described as a “kniht ...com 
late from bizonde”—presumably from the French wars. 

A reference to John of Gaunt’s elder brother, the Black Prince, has been found in rv, 32, 
where the king seats Reason “bitwene himself and his sone.” Since the Black Prince was 
absent from England between 1363 and 1370, the interpretation of the phrase is of some 
importance. Yet Langland perhaps intends to suggest nothing more than that Reason is 
given an honorable place; the phrase is retained in B and C. 

1 Dr. Huppé understands “‘bras’”’ in these lines to mean “money.” It is doubtful if the 
word bore this meaning in the fourteenth century (v. N.E.D., s.v. brass). 

The staple was set up by an ordinance of March, 1363, for general merchandise. At the 
same time an exchange of money, gold and silver plate and broken silver was established 
there, and for a time all such business was transferred thither from England. The town 
had its own Master of the Mint. It was illegal for its coinage to be exchanged with that of 
England; in 1364 Edward m1 complained that, although he had set up the mint at Calais 
for the advantage of merchants, they sold their goods there “by way of loans, without pay- 
ing anything of gold or silver,” and so destroyed the value of the coinage. With the resump- 
tion of the French wars the staple was recalled by statute; ». Finance and Trade under 
Edward III, ed. G. Unwin (Manchester University Press, 1918), pp. 336 ff. 
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some years ago by Professor Oscar Cargill that the A-text could be dated as late 
as 1376. Professor Cargill’s arguments were weakened, if not nullified, by his 
excessive reliance on the Chronicon Angliae (notoriously prejudiced and unrelia- 
ble in its references to John of Gaunt, and therefore not to be cited as proof that 
he can be identified with the character of “Wrong” in the poem); by a narrow 
(and unsubstantiated) interpretation of the allegory as an attack on the theologi- 
cal doctrines of Bradwardine; and by the device of snatching out of its context 
any word that can be made to appear to support such an interpretation. 

Thus Langland’s “Simony” is equated with Bishop Simon of Sudbury (as- 
sumed to have belonged to Gaunt’s party): the proof offered being that Simon 
was lenient towards Alice Perrers—as if he were the only man conveniently blind 
to the faults of the king’s mistress. But no less a personage than William of Wyke- 
ham (whom Professor Cargill identifies with the exalted character of ‘‘Reason’’) 
stooped to buy her favor; and on one occasion Pope Gregory x1 himself inter- 
ceded with her. Conscience, in Professor Cargill’s schema, represents the Black 
Prince. Yet long before 1376 the prince had lost whatever moral force he once 
possessed: by that time he was burdened with “a callous lethargy and an impa- 
tient obstinacy,” a malarial fever and a useless wife. It is hard to believe that 
Langland wished his readers to think of the embodiment of an important moral 
principle as callous, lethargic, and obstinate. Again, merely because John Ball 
warned his followers of “gyle in borugh,” Langland’s ‘‘Guile”’ is identified with 
Adam de Bury—though Ball’s counsel was given years later than the date to 
which Professor Cargill would assign the A-text. And Holy Church’s half-humor- 
ous aside (in a theological context, and not in A or B): “Ne were it for northerne 
men anon ich wolde telle’” (C. 1, 115) is solemnly interpreted as concealing a 
reference to Gaunt—because he had estates in the North. 

Equally surprising is Professor Cargill’s treatment of the lines describing the 
great storm of 1362 (“this south-westerne wynt on a Seterday at euen’’—A. v. 
12 ff.). It is true that this storm was not soon forgotten.“ But it is significant 


2 “The Date of the A-Text of Piers Plowman,” PMLA, xtv1r (1932), 354-362. 

3 Cf. Entries in the Papal Registers, tv, 96, cited by S. Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt 
(Westminster, 1904), p. 124. 

4 Though to say that only the author of the Eulogium Historiarum and John of Bridling- 
ton make synchronous entries is to dismiss the chroniclers too quickly. John of Reading, 
who devotes some space to the storm (“‘ventus zephyrus sive auster, affricus, pessimus”), 
was almost certainly writing by 1366; and the nameless compiler of the Canterbury 
Chronicle was a contemporary of Langland’s, and probably set down events as they oc- 
curred. His account corresponds closely with that in Piers Plowman: “ . . . circa horam ves- 
perarum dicti diei, inceperunt tempestates horribiles, nusquam alias visae vel auditae, et 
ventorum turbines in Anglia, adeo quod domus et aedificia pro magna parte corruerunt ad 
terram, et quaedam alia discooperta deformiter per flatum ventorum hujusmodi remanse- 
runt, arboresque fructiferae in gardinis et in locis aliis et arbores aliae in nemoribus et alibi 
existentes cum magno sonitu a terra radicitus evulsae fuerunt, ac si [dies] judicii adveniret. 
Et inhabitantes terram Angliae timor et tremor sic exterruit quod nullus scivit ubi secure 
potuit latitare . . . ’—Chronicon Johannis de Reading et Anonymi Cantuariensis, 213. For 
still another account see The Anoniamelle Chronicle, s.a. 1361 (50). 
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that only the A-text reads ‘‘this south-westerne wynt’’: the demonstrative would 
be most naturally used of a recent event. Professor Cargill apparently feels that 
the phrase “this pestilence” in the preceding line suggests a date seven years 
later than the storm (there was an outbreak of the Black Death in 1369). But 
the close conjunction of the two phrases makes it reasonable to assume, as Skeat 
assumed, that the poet originally had in mind the two outbreaks which preceded 
the storm—namely, those of 1348 and 1361. The closing lines of the description 
of “‘Lecher” are quoted in support of the new theory: 

With-that he schulde the Seterday seuen ser after 

Drinken bote with the doke and dynen but ones (v. 45-57) 


But seven is conventionally used in Middle English to indicate an indefinite num- 
ber; and even if we could draw deductions from its use in this context, it is diffi- 
cult to see where they would lead. 

To sum up. Professor Cargill did valuable service by drawing attention to the 
uncritical acceptance of 1362 as the date of this text; but it is clear that his own 
hypothesis offers no effective challenge to the conclusions reached earlier in this 
paper. We shall be safe in saying that the A-text, as we have it, must have been 
in process of composition by 1370, even if it was not finished by then. 

J. A. W. BENNETT 


New York, N.Y. 


3. RASTELL AND WALDSEEMULLER’S MAP 


I 


Miss ExizaABETH M. NucGeENt’s article (PMLA, tvu, 74-88) on the sources of 
Rastell’s Interlude of the Four Elements is ingenious in discovery, among other 
things in identifying the map used in the play with Waldseemiiller’s immense 
world-map of 1507. Since I had persuaded myself (PQ, xvm, 251-262) that no 
extant map would do, I am glad to see the search continue so hopefully. But I 
cannot confess myself convinced. 

The proofs advanced by Miss Nugent are: 

1) Rastell’s text shows dependence on the Cosmographiae Iniroductio, a pamphlet written 
by Waldseemiiller to accompany his map, for 

a) the use of the name America; 

b) the explanations of horizon, pole, and zenith. 

2) Rastell’s text shows dependence on the Quattuor Navigationes of Vespucci, which 

Waldseemiiller appended to his Introductio, for 

a) the extent of European sailing along the American coast (“‘aboue v thousand myle”), 

which can be figured from Vespucci’s claim to have sailed from 38 degrees north to 
52 degrees south; 

b) Vespucci’s description of the American natives as lacking religion, houses, iron, and 

any food but fish. 

We must so far agree that Rastell knew Waldseemiiller’s pamphlet, 1a and 2a 
and 2b being conclusive. (1b, like many of Miss Nugent’s parallels, is not very 
close.) I may add now that the negative evidence is even better. The fact that 
Rastell makes no mention of Columbus would show that he did not use the most 
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obvious and voluminous material extant on the new world, the accounts of Co- 
lumbus and others by Peter Martyr, who does not mention Vespucci. If Rastell 
does not refer to Columbus, and therefore did not use the much translated and 
printed Peter Martyr, he must almost have been forced to use the Vespucci 
travel-record, and most naturally in Waldseemiiller’s text, the first Latin trans- 
lation and the one accompanying the Jntroductio. Having proved so much, we 
may add that Rastell’s brother-in-law, Thomas More, had made use of Vespucci’s 
book several years earlier when he was writing the Utopia, and may even have 
provided the copy which Rastell had. 

Miss Nugent has made a distinct contribution in bringing Vespucci also, as 
well as Vespucci’s book, into Rastell’s text. I never thought of him here, I admit, 
supposing that the discoverer of America for an Englishman must have been 
Cabot if he were not to be Columbus. That is, except for the one reference in the 
play to “Americus,” I assumed that Rastell referred uniformly to Sebastian 
Cabot as the discoverer of the “new landes” found “within this xx yere” appar- 
ently by the orders of ““The most wyse prynce the vii Herry”’; and likewise as the 
mariner who had sailed “‘streyght by the coste syde Aboue v thousand myle.”” We 
must now distinguish two discoverers in Rastell’s cryptic text: Vespucci as the 
discoverer of the continent, Cabot as the discoverer of an unspecified and indeed 
undistinguishable part of that continent. Miss Nugent has here cut a Gordian 
knot. 

It remains to be proved that Rastell used Waldseemiiller’s map as well as his 
book. This is no ordinary map, being a set of twelve engravings each 12” by 18”. 
Whether mounted to make a wall-map, or merely bound in book form, in almost 
folio size, as in the one surviving copy, it has no structural connection with the 
pamphlet of hardiy more than pocket size. That is, it would be quite possible to 
know the handbook without ever having seen the completely separate and dis- 
parate map, as is proved by the existence today of many copies of the Introductio 
and but one copy of the map. 

What, then, is the evidence that Rastell knew this map and used it in the 
play? Miss Nugent does not think this question needs much argument, and makes 
but two incidental points: 

3a) the use of the name America in the play; but I shall show that the map in the play 
does not have either America or the name America on it; 

3b) the prominence of Rome on the map, since the map-lecturer in the play makes a 
point of it; and the Waldseemiiller map does in fact signalize Rome by showing both the 
keys of the Church and the eagle of the Empire. This might be a conclusive point, since 
none of the other new world-maps displays Rome. 


It is not, however, in fact conclusive, for Rastell otherwise departs so far from the 
Waldseemiiller map in the course of the lecture in the play as to make one doubt 
that he had ever even seen it. Certainly he cannot be using it here. 

I need not rehearse the whole argument set forth in my article, which seems to 
me, on reexamination, still good. Briefly I may say that though the place-names 
used in the map-lecture for Europe may roughly fit the map, especially with the 
prominence given to Rome, thereafter the place-names are merely archaic and 
fit no modern map at all. Asia becomes Ynde, divided into India minor and India 
major in the archaic manner of the fourteenth century: compare the revived 
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Ptolemaic India intra Gangem, India extra Gangem, and the new India superior 
(China) and India meridionalis (Malaya). Prester John returns to India in the 
same archaic fashion: here I admit Rastell and Waldseemiiller for once agree. 
Cathay is called Catowe in a manner not seen on any map that I know. The space 
of the “‘eest see’? between Catowe and the new lands is said to be blank, whereas 
Waldseemiiller’s map and all the other new maps show Japan (“Zipangri’’) inter- 
vening in a long land-belt between Asia and America. America is not mentioned 
or pointed to, being referred to only as the new lands. Finally, having just de- 
scribed the natives of South America as Vespucci had done in his narrative, Ras- 
tell’s lecturer says that we know nothing of the natives of the southern hemi- 
sphere, which is Waldseemiiller’s America. In saying all these things, the lecturer 
could not possibly be pointing to Waldseemiiller’s map or to any copy of it. 

What are we to conclude? I thought once that Rastell was showing a less 
sharply defined contemporary map, like that in the 1515 Margarita Philosophica 
or like the Waldseemiiller marine chart of 1516, or perhaps some manuscript 
marine chart of archaic design. I now think that he had merely a sketch map, 
large enough to be visible to an audience and highly simplified. It showed and 
named the countries in western Europe, and it included north Africa, Jerusalem, 
Turkey, the two Indias, Catowe, and the shore of the east sea. It did not have the 
southern hemisphere or the new lands, and would indeed show only the old tri- 
partite world of Europe, Africa, and Ind. It might almost be a medieval wheel- 
map, in fact, or a Ptolemaic map with China added, or one of those crude wood- 
cut maps used on title-pages of the earliest books on the new worlds. It would be 
improvised rather than copied, reverting as it does to the pre-discovery world in 
which Rastell grew up. 

Furthermore—and I think this fact has not been noticed before—the map in 
the play includes also “‘of euery element the very sytuacyon” (A vii verso): that 
is, it shows the earthly and celestial regions of earth, water, air, and fire, pre- 
sumably as rings about a central earth. This final fact seems to be conclusive. 
Rastell’s map was less a map than a diagram. It was certainly not Waldseemiil- 
ler’s or any other modern map. 

I ought to note an occasional slip in Miss Nugent’s article. The Waldseemiiller 
map was not made of wood but printed from woodcuts. Rastell was not a pilot. 
Credit for the discovery of his voyage project should go to Professor A. W. Reed 
(Mariner’s Mirror, tx, 137-147). 

GrEorcE B. Parks 

Queens College 

It 


As to the popularity of Waldseemiiller’s map and Rastell’s chances of seeing it, 
I would like to call Prof. Parks’ attention to the fact that a thousand copies of it 
were printed in 1508. And the text of the Cosmographiae Introductio was sold as 
a set and very cheaply according to a letter of Joannes Trithemius. See his Epi- 
stolarum Familiarium Libri Duo (Hagenoae: Petrus Brubachius, 1536), p. 296. 
ELIZABETH M. NUGENT 
Seton Hall College 
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4. “CUPID AND THE BEE”: ADDENDA 


ProFessor JAMES Hutton in PMLA, tv (1941), 1036-58, cites a large number 
of versions of the Theocritus-Anacreon “Cupid and the Bee” theme. The whimsi- 
cal charm of the invention has attracted so many poets from the Renaissance to 
our own times that it is well deserving of the special consideration that has been 
accorded to it. The additions offered here bring out in fuller perspective the uni- 
versal appeal which the poem enjoyed. My list of imitations and translations 
stops with the year 1800. 


“THEOCRITUS” 19 


ITALIAN: Carlo Zancharuolo. In Delle Rime di diversi nobili huomini et ec- 
cellenti poeti nella lingua thoscana. Libro secondo (Venetia, 1548), p. 97v. Punto da 
un’ape ne la destra Amore. Torquato Tasso. A minta, m1, 1, Tortoreto ed. (Milano, 
1931).1 FRENCH: Du Mas. Lydie, fable champetre imitée en partie de l’ Aminte 
de T. Tasso (Paris, 1609). Petit est l’aiguillon d’une petite avette.? SPANISH: 
Vergara. In Flores de varia poesta (Mexico, 1577), fol. 210. (Ms. 2973 of the Bib- 
lioteca Nacional Matritense).* Luis Barahona de Soto. In Rodriguez Marin: Luis 
Barahona de Soto (Madrid, 1903), pp. 183-184. Un panal, lleno de sutil rocfo. 
Luis de Géngora y Argote. In Poetas Liricos de los Siglos XVI y XVII. Biblio- 
teca de Autores Espanoles, xxxt1, 539. Herido Amor con las armas.‘ Lope de Vega. 
In Dur4n’s Romancero General, II. B.A.E., xv1, 436. Por los jardines de Chipre.* 
Idem. Adénis y Venus, Act 11, sc. 8-9. In B.A.E., tu, 425-426.° Idem. El Testi- 
monio Vengado, Act t1, sc. 3. In Obras de Lope de Vega (ed. Menéndez y Pelayo) 


1 The passage is an amplification of the comparison between Cupid and the bee, but the 
Theocritan source is clear. 

2 Noted by C. B. Beall in La Fortune du Tasse en France (Eugene, Oregon, 1942), p. 65. 
This is in imitation of the above-cited passage from the Aminta. A more diluted compari- 
son, also inspired by Tasso, appears in the A/manach des Muses (1811), p. 116. 


8 Soneto 
Una abeja hirié en la blanca mano (gustando de sus quexas y lamento) 
al Dios Cupido porque le tomava “y tu gqué otras hazes siendo chico?” 
la dulce miel de un panal que obrava 
la simple con las flores del verano. Estancia 
Y él viéndose herido, como insano Cogiendo unos panales el Cupido 
a su hermosa madre se quexava, de Venus, que es su madre, en compafiia, 
y el dedo de la mano le mostrava, picole una abejuela, y con gemido 
pidiéndole remedio muy temprano, sus quexas a la madre le dezfa, 
y dixole, ‘es posible que hiriendo que aquel chico animal le avia mordido, 
da tanta pena, y tanto sentimiento mayor en su dolor que parescfa. 
un animal de tan pequefio pico.” Respéndele la madre sonriendo, 
Respéndele la madre sonriendo “mi hijo, asf soys vos a lo que entiendo.” 
‘ This is not accepted as a genuine Géngora poem by Foulché del Bosc in Obras Poéticas de 
D. Luis de Géngora, (New York, 1921). It is one of the few imitations that contain a refrain. 
5 Duran gives the romance as anonymous, but Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras de Lope de 
Vega, op. cit., p. ccliv, assigns it to Lope. 
6 The romance already cited is introduced into the play with variants and expansion. 
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vi, 611. Una vez dicen que Amor. Idem. Pobresa no es Vileza, Act 11, sc. 10. In 
B.A.E. tu, 230. Vino de Chipre Cupido.’ Pedro de Soto de Rojas. Desengafio del 
Amor en Rimas (Madrid, 1623), p.64.* Francisco Meseguer. In Tijera y Moncada: 
Biblioteca del Murciano (Madrid, 1922), p. 460.° El arco sobre el hombro. ENG- 
LISH: Anon. In A Miscellany of Poems by Several Hands, published by J. Hus- 
bands . . . (Oxford, 1731), pp. 151-152. As thro’ Idalia’s pleasing groves.’ Josiah 
Relph. A Miscellany of Poems (Glasgow, 1747), p. 60." Anon. In Universal Mu- 
seum, 1 (1765), 436. As Cupid in a flowr’y valley stra’d.% Anon. In Town and 
Country Magazine, v (1773), 271. Cupid, wanton rogue they say. Anon. In Lady’s 
Magazine, xix (1782), 215-216.4% GERMAN: Johann Franke. Poetischer Werke. 


7 The last two imitations were noted by M. A. Buchanan in “Short Stories and Anec- 
dotes in Spanish Plays,” MLR, rv (1908-09), 180. On the period when the three plays were 
written, 1597-1603, 1596-1603, 1613-22 respectively, see Morley and Bruerton, Chron- 
ology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias (New York, 1940), p. 362 and p. 368. 


8 Herido de una rfstica abejuela y dice “en hojas de clavel ameno 
a quien la miel hurtaba, se imprima aquesta historia, 
Cupidillo doliente se quexaba, jams se acabe dulce la memoria 
y luego pone de venganza lleno, de mi hurto suave doloroso. 
dulce el licor robado Quien os tocare sienta 
sobre el labio encarnado cual de abejas crueles, 
de Fenix siempre hermosa; punta en el alma y en los labios mieles.” 
Fenix siempre del sol lfcida afrenta, 


The poem is virtually a translation of Guarini’s Punto da un’ape . . . (PMLA, tvt, 1044). 
® Meseguer was born about 1760. 
1 The caption—“Cupid wounded. From Anacreon and Theocritus—” makes clear the 
double source of the poem. 


n The 19th Idyllium of Theocritus 
Attempted in the Cumberland Dialect 
Ae times as Cupy, sweet twith’d Fairy, and held her’t up to blow’t and cur’t, 
a hive, owr ventersome wad herry; wondren sae feckless-like a varment, 
a bee was nettled at the wrang, cud have sae fearfu’ mickle harmin’t. 
and gave his hand a dispert stang; She smurk’d—and pra’tha says his mudder, 
it stoundit sare, and sare it swell’d, is not lile Cupy seck anudder? 


he pust and stampt and flang and yell’d; Just seck anudder varment’s he; 
then way full drive to Mammy scow’rt, a feckless-like-but fearfu’ Bee. 
13 The initial line should be compared with the beginning of the American song cited by 
Hutton (PMLA, tv1, 1037), As Cupid in a garden stray’d. 
8 Lines 7-10 
and thrust his hand into the swarm 
nor roving careless thot of harm, 
when vex’d to be insulted so, 
the bees sprung out upon their foe... 


are virtually copied from the poem in Town and Country Mag. 
thrust his hand into the swarm, 
thoughtless little thief of harm 
when vex’d to be insulted so, 
a bee sprang out upon her foe, 
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Erste Teil (Frankfurt, 1648), p. 345. Georg Greflinger. Poetische Rosen und Dor- 
mer (Hamburg, 1655). In dem der Venus Knab der Immen Honig stillt. Johann 
Nikolas Gétz. Vermischte Gedichte (Manheim, 1785), p. 125. Von der Bien im 
Zorn verwundet.“ H. W. Von Gerstenberg. Ausgewdhlte Schriften, (Hildburg- 
hausen u. Amsterdam, 1841). Venus Sohn den kleinen Weltbezwinger.* 


“ANACREON” 40 (35) 


ITALIAN: Anon. In “Villanelle alla Napoletana” published by Menghini in 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, xv1 (1892), 487. Amore l’altro giorno se 
n’andava."* Paolo Rolli. In Liriche, Calcaterra ed. (Torino, 1926), p. 78.!7 
FRENCH: Ponce Denis Le Brun. In Guvres (Paris, 1811), p. 95.18 SPANISH: 
Baltazar de Alcazzar. In Poestas (Sevilla, 1878). p. 216. En tanto que el hijuelo 





As to the English popular song: To heal the wound (PMLA, tv1, 1044) it is more closely 
related to Tasso’s Aminta, Act 1, p. 42, op. cit. than to Guarini’s madrigal. 

4 Gétz’ poem avowedly comes from Guarini. 

8 The first two imitations are noted in G. Witkowski, “Die Vorlaufer der anakreont- 
ischen Dichtung in Deutschland.” Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Literaturgeschichte und 
renaissance Literatur, Neue folge, m1 (1889-90), while the last two are noticed in F. Aus- 
feld, Die deutsche anakreontische Dichtung des 18. Jahrhunderts . . . (Strassburg, 1907). 

It is interesting to observe that the first painting embodying the theme is by Lucas 
Cranach. It is now in the Niirnberg National Museum. In the upper right hand corner are 
the verses of Sabinus (PMLA, tv1, 1041). William H. Riback has called my attention to 
an article in Time for Oct. 19, 1936, which deals with the loan exhibition of German art 
brought to the U. S. through the efforts of Mrs. Helen Appleton Read, art critic of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Cranach’s Venus und Amor, here reproduced, is described as the 
“high spot of the whole exhibit.” 

1 The villanella belongs to the sixteenth century. 

ved Sonnolenta un’ape ascosa 

tra le foglie d’una rosa 

punse gia la man d’Amore, 

ma una vespa, insetto vile 
punto ha quella man gentile. . . 


This is, to be sure, only an echo of Anacreon, but it is an unmistakable one. Rolli had previ- 
ously made a translation of the Greek author: Delle ode d’ Anacreonte Teio (Londra, 1741). 


8 L’Amour L’Amour 

Quoi! tandis qu’elle sommeille Et ton atteinte, cruelle, 

tu piques ma chére Eglé? seroit impuni! oh, non: 

Tu mourras, maudite abeille: je veux t’arracher une aile, 

tu mourras, serpent ailé. ou briser ton aiguillon. 
L’Abeille L’Abeille 

Dieu d’Amour! apprends la cause Te sied-il, enfant colére, 

de mon innocente erreur: de punir, dans tes rigueurs, 

je l’ai prise pour la rose; une piqure legére, 

jai cru sucer une fleur. toi qui déchires les coeurs? 


Le Brun is really imitating Tasso’s Mentre madonna s’appoggid pensosa, but adds Ana- 
creontic details, the “‘serpent ailé,” and the conclusion. 
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soberano.’* Jdem. In Obras Poéticas de Baltagar de Alcagar . . . recogidas por don 
Diego de Arroyo y Figueroa, Sevilla, 1660 (ms. in the library of the Marqués 
Jérez de los Caballeros.*° Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas. In Obras, B.A.E., 
txrx, 455. No vié6 Cupido una abeja.” Estaban Manuel de Villegas. In Poetas 
Liricos de los Siglos XVI y XVII, B.A.E., xt, 560. Amor entre las rosas. Idem. 
op. cit., p. 555. Aquellos dos verdugos.” Manuel Faria y Sousa. Fuente de A ganipe 
y Rimas Varias (Madrid, 1627), no. 12. Ay madre (dixo a Venus el ardiente.” 
Augustin de Salazar y Torres. In Poetas Ltricos . . . B.A.E. xi, 216. Entre pur- 
pGreas rosas escondida.4 ENGLISH: Barnabe Barnes. In Poems, ed. by Rev. 
Alexander B. Grosart (London, 1875), p. 131.2% Anon. Windsor Drollery, 1672. In 
Book of Cupid, edited by Henry Newbolt (London, 1909), p. 116.% G.S. In Lon- 
don Magazine, xx1x (1760), 101. As Cupid once stole out to play. George Gross- 
man. In Gentleman’s Mag. xu (1770), 386. By a small bee which on a rosebud 
hung. Anon. In Town and Country Mag., v (1773), 672. Aslumb’ring bee by Love 
unseen. John Smith. In Lady’s Mag., xxvut (1797). When Cupid, blind god, once 
was stung by a bee. Anon. In Fugitive Poems. A Collection of Original Poems. The 


19 The composition appears anonymously in Coleccion de Poestas Escogidas. A note here 
states that it comes from the manscript Flores de Varia Poesta (Mexico, 1577). 

2 This is a re-working of the poem cited above, and is included by Rodriguez Marin in 
his Luis Barahona de Soto (Madrid, 1903), p. 309. 

1 See Quevedo’s note, of. cit., p. 455, in which he claims that all of the translators in- 
cluding Estienne and Elias Andreas have carelessly translated the conclusion of Anacreon’s 


poem. 
2 The first version is a translation, while the second is a sprightly adaptation minus the 


usual ending. 

% Faria y Sousa was a Portuguese who wrote both in his native tongue and in Spanish. A 
fellow countryman—Pedro de Andrade Caminha—has two unedited imitations in Portu- 
guese: De uma abelha o Amor na m&o mordido and Ferido de uma abelha Amor fogia, but 
I have no means of determining whether he is indebted to Anacreon or to Theocritus. See 
Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos in Revue Hispanique, vit (1901), 429 and 434. 

* The madrigal by Luis Martin in Fiores de Poetas Ilustres, 1 (Sevilla, 1896), p. 43, is an 
imitation of Tasso’s Mentre madonna s’appoggid pensosa, but the detail of the bee hidden 
within the rose, entre una rosa una abeja escondida, comes from Anacreon. 

% This poem is also an imitation of Tasso’s Mentre Madonna..... However, the end- 
ing: 

When he (i.e. Cupid) perceiv’d the bee did sting her 
would swell for griefe and crush that bee 
more than the bee that sting’d his finger; 
yet still about her they would flee. . . 
betrays Barnes’ acquaintance with Anacreon. 

%6 The opening verses have some originality: 

Cupid one day weary grown 

with Women’s errands-laid him down 
on a refreshing rose bed; 

the same sweet covert harboured 

a bee-and as she always had 

a quarrel with Love’s Idle Lad, 
stings the soft Boy: 
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Greater Part by the Most Eminent Writers of Present Age (Edinburgh, 1797), pp. 
48-49. As Cupid one day braided posies. Anon. In Columbia Phoenix and Boston 
Review, 1 (1800), 446. Once a bee unseen while sleeping.2” GERMAN: Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. In Werke, 1 (Stuttgart, 1890), 71. Als Amor in den goldenen 
Zeiten. Johann Wilhelm Ludewig Gleim. In Lieder, 1 (Halberstadt, 1811), 98-99. 
Amor pfliickte Rosen.** 

An additional version based on Theocritus was made in Greek by Dorat and 
put into French by Baif under the title “Amour Echaudé,” uvres en Rime de 
J. A. Baif, ed. Marty-Laveaux, IV (Paris, 1887), pp. 257-58. The Anacreon 
poem was imitated by Sautel in Lusus Poetici .. . (Paris, 1754), pp. 107-110; 
by Zito in his Capricciosi pensieri, mentioned by Ménage in his edition of the 
Aminta (Paris, 1655), p. 225; and by Shield, “‘A rose tree in full bearing,” in his 
opera, The Poor Soldier (London, 1782). Both Theocritus and Anacreon are used 
by Lantier in a poem in his Voyages d’Antenor en Gréce et en Asie, 1798 (Paris, 
1802), II, 5. These versions have been indicated to me by Professor Hutton. 


JosepH G. FucILLa 
Northwestern University 


5. THE SOURCE OF RICHARD LYNCHE’S “AMOROUS 
POEME OF DOM DIEGO AND GINEURA” 


In 1596 Richard Lynche published his Diella, “‘a fewe passionate Sonnets, inter- 
mingled with the loues of Dom Diego and Gineura.” The source of this verse 
translation of Bandello’s novella (1, 27), which Lynche relates in the hope of 
moving the “mercy-wanting” Diella to pity, has remained uncertain as between 
the Italian original and the translations of Belleforest, Fenton, and Painter.'! No 
clearly discriminating passage has yet been pointed out. In their reprints of the 
poem Grosart and Arber refer only to Fenton’s version.? René Pruvost, in a recent 
study of Bandello and Elizabethan fiction, declares the relation of events to be 
“couched in such general terms” that it is impossible to decide whether Lynche 
follows the novella or one of the translations.* But the following lines, as a com- 


7 Ascribed to J. W. in Poetical Register (1814), p. 334. Another poem: Once as Cupid 
tir’d with play, cited by Hutton (op. cit., p. 1057, also appeared in the Universal Mag., 
June, 1762, p. 320. 

8 The prick of a rose thorn replaces the bee’s sting in this poem. Both the Lessing and 
Gleim imitations have been noted by Ausfeld, op. cit. 

1 Francois de Belleforest, Histoires tragiques, No. 18; Geoffrey Fenton, Certaine Tragicall 
Discourses, Discourse 13; Wiliiam Painter, The Palace of Pleasure, ii, 29. Both Fenton and 
Painter made their translations from the greatly expanded version of Belleforest. Painter 
followed his text closely; Fenton’s translation was extremely free. 

2 A. B. Grosart, vol. m1 of Occasional Issues of Unique or Very Rare Books (Manchester, 
1877), Introduction p. xii, writes that the tale of Dom Diego and Gineura was “no doubt 
fetched” from Fenton’s volume. Edward Arber, vol. vi of An English Garner (Birming- 
ham, 1883), p. 209. is of the opinion that Fenton’s Discourse was “probably the ground- 
work of this Poem.” 

* Matteo Bandello and Elizabethan Fiction (Paris, 1937), p. 97. 
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parison of corresponding passages makes clear, can have come only from Painter. 

Lynche has Dom Diego, in his retreat in the Pyrenees, see ‘a Rocke made like a 

Cabin . . . all tapistred with Natures mossie greene, / Wrought in a frizled guise 
9% 


"Belleforest reads: 


Il pouuoit y contempler encore en l’aspreté, & rude assiette des pointures & infertiles roches, 
lesquelles toutesfois n’estoyét sans déner quelque plaisir 4 |’oeil, pour les voir tapissees 
d’vne palissante verdure en la mousse, qui disposee en vne frisure gentille.5 


PAINTER 
there might be seene also a certain sharpe 
and rude situation of craggy and vnfruict- 
ful rocks, which notwithstanding yelded 
some pleasure to the Eyes, to see theym 


FENTON 


he (Dom Diego) mighte viewe there the 
hideus and highe rockes, whose steepnes 
and craggie scituation, albeit moued a ter- 
rour to the beholders, yet were they not 


tapissed with a pale moasie greene, which without cause of greate delite, by reason of 
disposed into a frizeled guise. the pleasant grene, garnished with the tap- 
pissery of diuerse flowers.” 


Another similarity in wording may be cited. Like Painter, Lynche has Dom 
Diego and his servant chase “‘the fearefull Hare, the Connie, and the Kid.”’* Fen- 
ton has them kill “often times the hare and conie fedynge at releeff, some time 
. . . the wilde goate in the mountaines.’’® It is certain, then, that Lynche utilized 
Painter’s version of the Dom Diego and Gineura story; there is no indication that 
he was familiar with any other. 

JEANNETTE FELLHEIMER 


New Haven, Connecticut 


6. THE ETYMOLOGY OF DRAGOON: ADDENDUM 


In PMLA, tv (1942), 420-434, Mr. Kurrelmeyer, in an article entitled The 
Etymology of Dragoon, reports no French use of the word dragoon before 1650 and 
presents “a tolerably certain indication that the word was not current as a tech- 
nical term in the Italian language of the period.” Indication of earlier use in 
French and actual use, though as a foreign word, in Italian appears in Fr. Lodo- 
vico Melzo’s Regole militari sopra il governo e servitio particolare della cavalleria 


* Lynche, Poems. In Occasional Issues, 111, 66. The italics are mine. 

5 Histoires tragiques (Rouen, 1603-04), 1, sig. Aaar. This passage is original with Belle- 
forest, who has greatly elaborated Bandello’s description. Cf. Le Novelle, ed. Gioachino 
Brognoligo (Bari, 1910-12), 1, 374. 

* The Palace of Pleasure, ed. Joseph Jacobs (London, 1890), m1, 252. The italics are mine. 
The NED’s first citation of friszled, applied to objects other than hair, is Lynche’s. Paint- 
er’s earlier usage has been overlooked. 

1 Certaine Tragicall Discourses (London, 1567), sigs. Nn3r-Nn3v. 

§ Lynche, of. cit., p. 72. Cf. Painter, op. cit., 11, 253: “they killed now and then a Hare, a 
Cony, a Kid.” 

* Fenton, op. cit., sig. Nn4r. 
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(Antwerp, 1611). He writes: L’uso de gli Archibugieri 4 cavallo fu inventato da’ 
Francesi nell’ ultime guerre del Piemonte, e da essi furono chiamati Dragoni, il 
qual nome tuttavia ritengono appresso di loro. Conosciutosi il frutto, che si rac- 
coglieva da questa soldatesca, si comincid a farne levata anche nell’ Essercito 
Spagnuolo, e quando il Duca d’Alva passé in Fiandra, ne condusse alcune com- 
pagnie. Portavano da principio questi Archibugieri il miccio, ma doppé si conobbe 
esser pill commodo I|’haver’ a cavallo gli archibugi 4 ruota, il che tuttavia si con- 
tinova. 

Sono essi di servitio grandemente utile, mentre vengono bene impiegati, e 
vagliono particclarmente per guardar quartieri, per andar di scorta, massime 
quando si marcia con carri, per batterei camini, e per andar’ a pigliar lingua. 
E similmente nelle occasioni di marciare possono gli Archibugieri metter piedi a 
terra, & occupar qualche buon posto, per danneggiar’ il nimico. . . . Possono 
similmente per esser gente disarmata, & agile, far grand’ effetto nel molestar’ il 
nimico, mentre egli parta con tutto il Campo, 6 si ritiri con qualche numero di 
Cavalleria, inquietandolo con archibugiate continove....E sono utilissimi 
principalmente nelle ritirate, che occorre di far’ in paese forte, potendo essi, co’l 
metter piedi 4 terra, occupar ponti, e passi angusti. . . . 

Si conobbe anche chiaramente il buon servitio dell’ archibugeria 4 cavallo, 
quando trovandosi la Cavalleria del Campo Cattolico alloggiata in Borgogna nel 
villaggio di Permon, sopra la Soma, venendo i Francesi per dar nel quartiero, & 
havendo tentato di guardar’ il fiume, vedendosi ributtati da picciole Troppe de’ 
nostri cavalli, fecero metter piedi 4 terra 4 trecento de’ loro Dragoni, i quali per 
esser tra il villaggio, e la ripa del fiume poco spatio di terreno, danneggiarono con 
le moschettate le nostre Troppe di maniera, che le costrinsero 4 ritirarsi, & a 
lasciar passar la Cavalleria Francese, con qualche danno della nostra. In consi- 
deratione del continouo travaglio, c’>hanno gli Archibugieri 4 cavallo, e dell’ agilita 
che si richiede il loro, viene approvato che siano pid tosto giovani, che d’eta (pp. 
36-38). 

These soldiers are to be mounted on horses not “di gran consideratione, pur 
che fussero buoni” (p. 40); that they may be agile, they are to have no armor ex- 
cept a head piece. Besides their wheel-lock muskets, they carry no arms except a 
sword. 

Melzo speaks of two other types of calvary. The first are lancers, wearing hel- 
mets and armor for the body, arms, and hands; both the men and horses are of the 
highest quality, for their duty is to charge at the gallop. The second are corazze, 
who add thigh-pieces to the armor of the lancer, and are armed with two pistols 
and a sword. Since they rely chiefly on the pistol, they are not expected to go 
faster than a trot; neither men nor horses need to be of high quality. Even they 
are looked on as light cavalry, in contrast with men-at-arms, whom Melzo thinks 
out-of-date. 

It is evident that before 1611 Melzo had the idea of the mounted musketeer 
ready to dismount and fight on foot, and knew that he could be called a dragoon. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 


Duke University 
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7.“THE BENEDICITE PARAPHRASED” 


“The Benedicite Paraphrased,” a poem which appeared anonymously in 
Dodsley’s Museum, 1 (1746), 182-188, has been reprinted by Mr. Robert E. 
Brittain, attributed to Christopher Smart, and connected with “A Song to 
David” (PMLA, tv1 [1941], 165-174). But this poem has on the authority of 
Dodsley regularly been attributed to the Reverend James Merrick; it appears 
under his name in Volume rv of Dodsley’s Collection (1755). W. P. Courtney, in 
his notes on the contributors to Dodsley, remarks that the poem also appears 
with an altered text in “the collected edition of [Merrick’s] works, 1763” (N&O, 
10 S. vm [1907], 405). The reference is evidently to Merrick’s Poems on Sacred 
Subjects (Oxford, 1763), among the contents of which Watt’s Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica lists ““The Benedicite Paraphrased.”” The poem was reprinted as Merrick’s 
in the Lady’s Poetical Magazine, tv (1782), 56-63. And the DNB gives the above 
reference to Dodsley’s Museum in listing a series of places where Merrick’s verses 
appeared. Of course it may still be true that “The Benedicite Paraphrased” had 
some influence on ‘‘A Song to David.” 

Atan D. McKILiop 

The Rice Institute 


8. THE PLATONIC SOURCES OF SHELLEY’S “HYMN 
TO INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY” 


THE experience described in Shelley’s ““Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” is obviously 
personal and not derivative from Plato.! The derivative Platonic element in the 
poem appears more in the title, which reveals Shelley’s awareness of the affinity 
of his experience with Platonism. There is no evidence in Shelley’s letters or 
Journal that he had been reading Plato shortly before or at the time of the com- 
position of the poem. It is probable that a reading of Spenser’s Platonic Hymns 
suggested to Shelley the title of his poem. We have a specific entry in the Journal 
for Mary Shelley’s reading of Spenser’s Platonic Hymns on September 1, 1818. 
As Mary’s reading is often a reflection of Shelley’s previous reading, it is likely 
that Spenser’s Platonic Hymns were also read by Shelley. Shelley ordered Spen- 
ser’s Works in December, 1812, and Spenser appears in Shelley’s reading for 
1815.2 It is very likely that Shelley had read Spenser’s “An Hymne of Heavenly 
Beautie,” for the title of Shelley’s own poem is, with the substitution of the ad- 
jective “Intellectual” for “Heavenly,” the same as Spenser’s title. Shelley merely 
changed the adjective. 

Yet even Shelley’s substitution is derived from the Platonic tradition rather 
than Plato himself. The phrase “Intellectual Beauty,” which is synonymous with 
the essence of Platonism, is not found anywhere in Plato’s Dialogues.* It was 
evidently coined by Plotinus and first appears in Enneads, v, viii, which is 


1 Cf. N. I. White, Shelley (New York, 1940), 11, 439; W. Temple, “Plato’s Vision of the 
ideas,” Mind, xvi (1908), 505. 2 White, 1, 638; m1, 540. 

5 Yet the phrase is so closely associated with Plato’s Ideal Theory that Shelley himself 
interpolated the phrase in translating 4\\’ él 7d wodd rédayos Terpaypévos Tov Kadod in 
Symposium, 210d. Cf. The Julian Edition of The Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. Ingpen 
and Peck, vit, 206. 
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entitled [epi rot vonrov xaddous, “Concerning Intellectual Beauty.” Plotinus and 
the other Neo-Platonists do not appear in Shelley’s reading. It can be shown, 
however, that Shelley found the phrase “Intellectual Beauty” floating in the 
Platonic and Neo-Platonic tradition. The phrase was so attractively presented in 
Shelley’s reading that we need not assume a hypothetical reading of Neo-Platonic 
literature.‘ The following instances found in books which Shelley read prior to 
the composition of “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” in the summer of 1816 are 
sufficient in number and sufficiently attractive in presentation to influence 
Shelley’s choice of the title of a poem embodying a personal Platonic experience. 

Among the books which Shelley ordered from Clio Rickman on December 24, 
1812, was Lord Monboddo’s Of the Origin and Progress of Language.® It is very 
probable, as Professor White suggests,® that Shelley received most of the books 
in the list and read them at Tanyrallt. In discussing the Pythagorean music of 
the spheres Monboddo says: “If it be objected that this intellectual music of the 
Pythagoreans is as difficult to be conceived as Plato’s intellectual beauty, I an- 
swer that I myself have known a man who understood it perfectly.”’ This passage 
shows that Plotinus’ phrase had become a commonplace Platonic formula. 

Furthermore, Shelley read in 1813, and appears to have reread in 1814,* Wie- 
land’s A gathon in Pernay’s French translation.* This work, as Professor White has 
shown,!° had considerable influence on Shelley. Hogg, who visited Shelley at the 
time of its reading, says he “embraced the elegant and learned fiction with ardour, 
and accepted it with entire faith, as the testament of Platonic love.’ Professor 
White has pointed out that the phrase “Beauté Intellectuelle” occurs twice in 
this novel.” It actually appears three times in contexts which must have been very 
attractive to Shelley: 


1. When Danae is trying, at the instigation of the sophist Hippias, to seduce Agathon, 
the Platonic idealist, she knew very well “that no passions were excited by Intellectual 
Beauty.” 


* Cf. C. Grabo, The Magic Plant (Chapel Hill, 1936), pp. 111, 248; for the opposite view, 
which the writer shares, cf. White, of. cit., 11, 597. The phrase “intellectual beauty” is not 
found in Thomas Taylor’s translation of Plato. The closest parallel is ‘intelligible beauty,” 
cf. The Works of Plato (London, 1804), v, 719. 

5 Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited by R. Ingpen (London, 1914), 1, 372; cf. C. Van 
Doren, Life of Thomas Love Peacock (London, 1911), p. 56. 

6 White, 1, 276, 648 note 69. 

7 Lord Monboddo, Of the Origin and Progress of Language (Edinburgh, 1773-1792), 1, 
105-106. 8 White, 1, 701. 

* Histoire d’ Agathon, traduction nouvelle et compléte, faite sur la derniére éd. des ceuvres 
... par auteur de Piétro d’Alby et Gianette [F. D. Pernay]. T. 1-3 (Paris: Maradan, 
1801). Cf. T. J. Hogg, The Life of Shelley, edited by H. Wolfe (London, 1933), m, 144. 

10 White, 1, 701; it may be of interest to note in Wieland’s A gathon a brother-sister par- 
allel to Laon and Cythna. In this novel Agathon, a Platonic idealist, meets Psyche, who, as 
the name signifies, is the embodiment of Platonic love. Wieland skillfully has his lovers 
translate their Platonic love into a brother and sister relationship. Cf. C. M. Wieland, The 
History of Agathon, translated from the German Original (London, 1778), m, 196-198. 

uT. J. Hogg, op. cit., m1, p. 145. 12 White, 1, 701. 

13 After an extensive search the writer was unable to locate a copy of Pernay’s French 
translation. The English translation used here is C. M. Wieland, The History of Agathon, 
translated from the German Original (London, 1778), m, 4. 
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2. Cleonissa, who is a pupil of Plato at the court of Dionysius, is described by Wieland 
as one who: 
kept up the reputation of being a living instance of this Platonic maxim, that 
external beauty is the reflection of the intellectual beauty of the soul." 
3. The last instance of the phrase in the novel is found in a description of Agathon: 
Enraptured with the idea of virtue, he imagined not that his soul could ever find 
attractions in what was directly contrary to his intellectual beauty. 


Besides this phrase we find in the novel two instances of a variation in the phrase 
“intellectual love.” 

In the preface to Prometheus Unbound Shelley refers to “a passion for reforming 
the world.’””” The Draft Preface in Shelley’s Notebooks'® shows that Shelley had 
read Robert Forsyth’s The Principles of Moral Science and found the phrase used 
as the title of Chapter xvr.'* It is not known when Shelley read this work. If he 
had read it before the summer of 1816, he would have found another instance of 
the phrase. In the “vision of Hystaspes,” modelled after a Platonic myth, men 
are described as engaged in ideal contemplation: “continually discovering new 
and deep treasures of reason and truth; and unknown regions of moral and intel- 
lectual beauty and excellence are continually rising to their view.’””° 

These examples in Shelley’s reading do not exhaust the possibilities of Shelley’s 
contact with the phrase. Shelley was a prodigious reader* and many of the au- 
thors he read were, like the magnetic rings in the Jon,” affected by the Platonic 
tradition. These examples show that Plctinus’ phrase had already become in 
European literature a leit motif of Platonism. It may have taken only one attrac- 
tive instance, as in Wieland’s Agathon, to have Shelley store the phrase in his 
memory. Then held in suspension it was evoked in the creative process, grafted 
to Spenser’s title ““An Hymne of Heavenly Beautie,” and thus became le mot juste 
for the expression of the Platonic experience described in the poem. 

James A. NoToPpovuLos 

Trinity College, Hartford 


9. A NOTE ON SOME HOUSMAN MARGINALIA 


“Tuat ‘: a subject I will not discuss!”’ angrily replied A. E. Housman to Percy 
Withers’s innocently put question in metaphysics—something, Mr. Withers re- 
calls in his recent memoir of Housman, about “all this unintelligible world.” And, 
Housman’s intimate friend goes on to say, “his objection apparently to the whole 
realm of philosophic thought was indicated later by the withering contempt with 
which he referred incidentally to the scheme of immortality that ‘appeared to 


4 Jbid., m1, 78.  Jbid., tv, 48-49. 6 Jbid., 1, 28, 178. 

17 The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited by Thomas Hutchinson 
(London, 1927), p. 203. 

18 H. B. Forman, The Shelley Notebooks (St. Louis, Boston, 1911), 1, 10. 

19 R. Forsyth, The Principles of Moral Science (Edinburgh, 1805), p. 283. 

% Tbid., p. 514. ™% Cf. White, 1, Index, cviii-cxii. 

2 Jon, 533 D-E. 
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satisfy’ his colleague M’Taggart.’” Moreover, his objection had been indicated 
much earlier—long before Housman became famous for A Shropshire Lad and 
his Latin scholarship—for included in the programme of the “‘Greats,’”’ which 
Housman failed at Oxford in 1881, were Moral and Political Philosophy and 
Logic. Again in 1892, when Housman began his long academic career as a Pro- 
fessor of Latin, he indicated his attitude toward modern philosophy by several 
derisive paragraphs devoted to Herbert Spencer in his Introductory Lecture on 
the pursuit of Knowledge (London: University College, 1892). 

Strange as this may seem in a man of Housman’s attainment, it does not neces- 
sarily mean that Housman was indifferent to philosophy or that he was not as 
widely read in that field as he was in so many others. This was adequately shown 
when, after Housman’s Jeath in 1936, his books were dispersed by B. H. Black- 
well, Ltd. But one of the most interesting things about this entire library was not 
so much the books themselves: it was the marginalia in the books. This custom of 
making notes, emendations, and comments in the margin of his ordinary, as well 
as his professional, reading was an old one with A. E. Housman. In the textbooks 
that he used at St. John’s College, Oxford, he wrote emendations in a flowing, 
youthful hand. Seymour Adelman of Chester, Pa., who now owns most of these 
schoolbooks, writes that for the most part the emendations are “‘denunciatory 
and even highly insulting; they make delightful reading for anyone not closely 
related to the denounced parties, ancient or modern.’ 

In some guidebooks Housman used on country walks around Middlesex, Hert- 
fordshire, and Dorsetshire, he recorded the years in which he took some of the 
walks described; and he also pencilled corrections of errors found in the text. 
What is described as “a pleasant walk with good views” he changes to “‘a dull 
path with no views’’; and of one recommended route he remarks “‘that is tres- 
pass.” A well-known London bibliographer and collector of Housman and Hous- 
maniana, John Carter, has further commented on this pencilling habit of the 
poet: “‘as if that minutely critical faculty was never asleep. He seldom seems to 
have passed any inaccuracy or absurdity without some acid annotation, and 
anything which roused his dislike was liable to be mercilessly pilloried. On the 
title-page of Beck’s Index Euripideus, against a long subtitle testifying to the 
completeness and accuracy of the work, Housman wrote simply ‘Liar and slave.’ 
And under the frontispiece to Francis Thompson’s Poems, which mystically rep- 
resents the Hound of Heaven, he wrote very neatly the caption “Three persons 
and one dog.”# 

There has come into my hands a little volume which delightfully illustrates 
Housman’s “acid and denunciatory” marginalia: Elementary Lessons in Logic: 
Deductive and Inductive, With Copious Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary 


1 Percy Withers, A Buried Life: Person Recollections of A. E. Housman (London: Jona- 
than Cape, 1940), p. 57. 

* Seymour Adelman, “Dating from 1877 to 1882,” Mark Twain Quarterly, 1 (Winter, 
1936), 12. 

% These books were last year in the possession of Mr. David Magee of San Francisco, 
who allowed me to examine them. 

4 John Carter, “On Collecting A. E. Housman,” The Colophon, n.s. mm (Winter, 1938), 62. 
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of Logical Terms, by W. Stanley Jevons, Sixth Edition (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1877).5 In all, Housman has marked eleven passages in the text, but the last 
three (on pp. 116, 117, and 180) are merely vertical lines. The first comment oc- 
curs on p. 9; beneath the favorite aphorism of Sir W. Hamilton—“In the world 
there is nothing great but man. In man there is nothing great but mind”—Hous- 
man has written in his lucid script ““There is also great conceit.’”’Next, on p. 43, in 
the margin opposite “So again any proper name such as John Smith, is almost 
without meaning until we know the John Smith in question. It is true that the 
name alone connotes the fact that he is a Teuton,”” Housman has (after underlin- 
ing the word “‘Teuton’”’) written “no: he may be a negro.” On p. 75 Jevons states: 


When I say some metals are not brittle, I intentionally refer only to a part of the metals, and 
exclude them from the class of brittie substances; but I cannot help at the same time refer- 
ring to the whole of the brittle substances. If the metals in question coincided with any 
part of the brittle substances they could not be said to be excluded from the class. To ex- 
clude a thing from any space, as from a particular chamber of a house, it must not merely 
be removed from some part, but from any part, or from the whole of that space or chamber. 


And Housman has emended “yes, in this particular instance, but not in all cases: 
e.g., some dogs are not cats.” 

The remark (on p. 79) that “more information can be derived from the denial 
of particulars than from the denial of universals, that is to say, there are less cases 
left doubtful,’ draws from Housman’s pencil “‘you lie.” Jevons makes the state- 
ment that “ ‘men are sincere’ would be properly interpreted as particular... , 
because the matter is clearly contingent” (p. 80), and A. E. H. underlines the 
word “properly” and writes “‘no” in the margin. Housman can even show that 
Jevons is illogical through faulty English; for when Jevons declares (on p. 82), “If 
in ‘all metals are elements’ we were simply to transpose the terms, thus—‘all ele- 
ments are metals’,”” Housman emends: “this is not to transpose the terms: to 
transpose the terms would give ‘elements are all metals’.”” (Further down on the 
page Housman has inserted a caret and written “all’”’ before “‘metals.’’) Against 
the text’s statement (on p. 83) that “the rules of Aristotelian logic prevent us from 
inserting the sign of particular quantity before the predicate” the poet has writ- 
ten ‘‘so much the worse for A. 1.” 

Housman’s last comment is the most interesting one of all. Jevons is talking of 
the Logical Analysis of Sentences, and says (on p. 90): 


In the curious sentence,— 

“Hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets, cannot think, speak, cast, write, sing, 
number, his love to Antony,” Shakspeare [in Antony and Cleopatra, Act. m1. Sc. 2] has 
united six subjects and six predicates, or verbs, so that there are, strictly speaking, six 
times six or thirty-six propositions. 

This stupidity draws Housman’s ire, and he denounces: “certainly not: there are 
only six propositions. Do you suppose Shakespeare talks about tongues writing 


5 I am indebted to Mr. Robert J. Barry, manager of C. A. Stonehill, Inc., rare book deal- 
ers of New Haven, Conn., for lending me this volume and giving permission to extract 
Housman’s annotations. 
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and figures singing?” And as if to prove it to himself, or to whoever may chance 
to pick up the book, he draws a line from each subject to each respective verb. 

I can easily imagine what Housman thought of the book by this time, and were 
it not for the three later markings (if they are indeed by Housman) it might be 
supposed he cast the book aside. Two of the markings refer to Descartes’ Dis- 
course on Method and Locke’s Essay on the Conduct of the Understanding: and the 
third I cannot forbear quoting, for here Housman must have agreed with Jevons: 


In the use of the disjunctive syllogism this fallacy [circulus in probando) is likely to happen; 
for by enumerating only those alternatives which favour one view and forgetting the others 
it is easy to prove anything. 


The annotations are without a doubt in Housman’s hand, as anyone can see at 
a glance who knows his crabbed scholar’s penmanship and has seen his MSS. But, 
one might ask, When did he make these annotations in Jevons’s Logic? The book 
itself is dated 1877, at which time Housman was beginning his term at St. John’s 
College; it might have been used by him as a textbook, and it might explain in 
part why he failed the “Greats”! However, Mr. Adelman says of the texts he has: 
“On each fly-leaf or half-title, Housman carefully wrote his name and Oxford 
College—St. John’s—in a flowing, youthful hand.’ In Jevons’s Logic there is no 
signature—only some writing in someone else’s hand to the effect that the book is 
A. E. H.’s copy and notes are on pp. 9, 72, 82, 83, 90, etc., etc. There is also a 
bookplate—From the Library of /A. E. HousmMan—but this was put in his books 
after his death; Blackwell’s tiny bookseller’s plate is on the same page, but it 
seems of modern origin and was probably added when Blackwell took over the 
library. On the other hand, Mr. Carter, who presumably has seen most of the 
books, says that “Books from his library . . . seldom bear his signature.’’”? Fur- 
thermore, the handwriting does not look like that of a young student nor like 
that of a very old man; and the remarks themselves are more of the type one 
would expect of the author of A Shropshire Lad than those of an Oxford student. 
I should say, therefore, that Housman wrote the comments in the margins of 
Jevons’s Logic some time during or after the Shropshire Lad period, 1890-96. 

Be that as it may, the marginalia are certainly more evidence to prove the gen- 
eral belief that Housman’s critical faculty never slept and that he seldom passed 
up a chance to jot down some acid note against anything that was inaccurate, ab- 
surd, or stupid. And when the object of his dislike is mercilessly pilloried, it is 
usually to the delight of any reader not too close to the victim. 

WILLIAM WHITE 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 


10. ROMAN TIME 


In “Comment and Criticism” for June, 1941, Mr. Briggs replies to Mr. 
Pershing’s arguments about the date of Keats’s death. The question 
resolves itself into whether Keats lived after midnight, 23 February, 


6 Seymour Adelman, Joc. cit. 7 John Carter, loc. cit. 1 See PMLA, tv1, 592 ff. 
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1821, and so died on the 24th. Much ink has been spent in discussing the 
evidence for and against his survival of midnight; the crux (it seems to a 
casual reader) is found in the phrase which both investigators accept: 
“we may assume ‘the Roman method of reckoning time was used in 
setting down the date of death, because the twenty-third day of February 
ended and the twenty-fourth began at six o’clock P.m. English reckoning’.” 
Neither of these scholars has maintained that Keats died before six 
o’clock on the Roman twenty-third; does it much matter whether he 
died at nine or eleven o’clock in the evening of what the Romans called 
the twenty-fourth? (“When in Rome. . . ”) 

The “official date” of Keats’s death would naturally be that of the 
Roman authorities. Apparently Mr. Pershing and Mr. Briggs agree as to 
the night on which Keats died—if no one can prove the hour. After six 
o’clock, the Romans called it the twenty-fourth, and even the English 
do not live (or die) on English time when they are in Rome. 

It would seem unnecessary to suggest that a given moment is one 
o’clock Eastern, and another o’clock Pacific, time, and that an individual 
might die on what would be one day in San Francisco and another day 
in Boston; if he died in San Francisco one would naturally accept the local 
date of his death, and pay no attention as to what that hour might be in 
Shanghai or Paris. There is apparently no legal question involved in the 
hour of Keats’s death; it is not unnatural that Severn writing for English 
readers should translate Roman into English usage for them (as we often 
say “2 P.M.” instead of “fourteen o’clock” when writing home from 
Europe); but the Roman Register of Burials (presumably kept by the 
Romans) would obviously keep to Roman custom. 


ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Smith College 
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NOTICES 





1. Additional names of members in the Armed Forces: 


wAckerman, Robert W. 
pAlspach, Russell K. 
mArmour, R. W. 
pAtkins, Stuart 
wBakeless, John 
Beeler, Madison S. 
wBond, R. P. 

wBond, W. H. 
wBowers, F. T. 
wBrooks, J. L. 
wCadwalader, John 
wDavis, Richard Beale 
wDerrick, Leland E. 
wmDow, R. B. 

Ellis, Frank Hale 
wEnbry, J. O. 
Fitzhugh, Robert Tyson 
wGordon, J. D., Jr. 
wHamilton, John Allen 
wHilen, Andrew R. 
wHyder, C. K. 

Jones, Claude E. 
wKlancar, A. J. 
wkKoller, K. 
Lichtenstein, V. E. 
wMiller, Frances Schouler 


wMillican, C. B. 
wMonk, Samuel H. 
wMontgomery, Frances Kathleen 
wMontgomery, Franz J. 
wMoore, Ernest R. 
wMost, Ralph C. 
wMueller, Walter J. 
wNagler, Alois M. 
wNewlin, Nicholas 
wPendleton, J. 

wPitt, Arthur Stuart 
wQuynn, William R. 
wRiker, C. 

RRingler, Wm. 
Robbins, Rossell Hope 
PaRogers, R. W. 
wRouse, H. B. 
Schick, Joseph S. 
wShaftel, Oscar H. 
wSmith, Hubert W. 
Stauffer, D. A. 
waSteel, Charles A. 
wTaft, Frederick Lovett 
wThomas, William 
waWagenblass, J. H. 
wWilliams, F. B., Jr. 


2. Changes in Groups (Supplement end pages): 
American Literature. For Perry Miller read Norman Foerster. 
English VIII. For Richmond P. Bond read J. E. Tobin 
Transfer Ch. from E. L. McAdam, Jr. to A. D. McKillop. 
French VII. French Literature of the X Xth Century. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Heléne Harvitt, Brook- 


lyn College. 


3. Committee on Honorary Members (refilled by the Executive Council) 


William Guild Howard Harvard University Germanic 
Kenneth McKenzie (Ch.) Princeton University Romance 


H. Carrington Lancaster 


Romance 


The Johns Hopkins University 


J. S. P. Tatlock University of California English 
John Van Horne University of Illinois Romance 
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REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED 28 DEC. 1930; REVISED 21 JAN., 27 APRIL 1936, AND 10 JAN. 1938 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues as late as October 1 their ensuing copies 
of PMLA will not be mailed to them and they shall be dropped from the 
List of Members. They may resume membership on payment of dues and 
a reinstatement fee of one dollar. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at the 
General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of the Dis- 
cussion Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General Sessions or for the 
Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be accompanied by synopses (not 
to exceed 60 words) to be printed in the program. 

Papers for General Sessions should be submitted to the Chairman of the 
Program Committee; papers for the Departmental Sections or Discussion 
Groups should be sent to the Chairman of the Section or Group concerned 
as announced in the Proceedings and end pages of PMLA. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received is 
October 1, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable, as pro- 
grams are usually made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in 
PMLA, whether presented at an Annual Meeting or not. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to the Editor of PMLA, to be referred to the Editorial 
Committee. No paper shall be accepted which has not been approved by the 
Editorial Committee and a consultant with special competence in the field 
of study. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for author’s 
corrections, but charges in excess shall be paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints in covers (or twenty-five in the case of communications in 
the “Comment and Criticism” Department) will be supplied to contributors 
gratis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, provided that notice is 
given by the time corrected galley proof is returned. The cost of these extra 
reprints will be determined by the basis of the actual charges made by the 
printers. 


Books: Members may submit manuscripts of books for publication in the 
Monograph Series, Revolving Book Fund Series, and General Series. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Secretary of the Association. 


Projects of Research: Information concerning, or applications for aid in, 
projects of research should be addressed to the Committee on Research 
Activities, in care of the Secretary of the Association. 











